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‘I: “WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN?” 
| (Saturday, April 2; noon) 


OF Au. the criminal cases in which Philo Vance partici- 
pated as an unofficial investigator, the most sinister, the 


- most bizarre, the seemingly most incomprehensible, and 
- certainly the most terrifying, was the one that followed the 
- famous Greene murders.! The orgy of horror at the old’ 


Greene mansion had been brought to its astounding close 
in December; and after the Christmas holidays Vance had 
gone to Switzerland for the winter sports. Returning to 
New York at the end of February he had thrown himself 
into some literary work he had long had in mind—the uni- 


form translation of the principal fragments of Menander 


found in the Egyptian papyri during the early years of the 
present century; and for over a month he had devoted 
himself sedulously to this thankless task. 

Whether or not he would have completed the trans- 
lations, even had his labors not been interrupted, I do not 
know; for Vance was a man of cultural ardencies, in whom 
the spirit of research and intellectual adventure was con- 
stantly at odds with the drudgery necessary to scholastic 
creation. I remember that only the preceding year he had 
begun writing a life of Xenophon—the result of an enthusi- 
asm inherited from his university days when he had first 
read the Anabasis and the Memorabilia—and had los¢ 
interest in it at the point where Xenophon’s historic march 
led the Ten Thousand back to the sea. However, the fact 


remains that Vance’s translation of Menander was rudely 


interrupted in early April; and for weeks he became ab- 
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try into a state of gruesome excitement. = 
This new criminal investigation, in which he acted as a © 
kind of amicus curix® for John F.-X. Markham, the Dis-_ 
trict Attorney of New York, at once became known as the 
_ Bishop murder case. The designation—the result of our | 
journalistic instinct to attach labels to every cause célébre* 
—was, In a sense, a misnomer. There was nothing ecclesi- _ 
astical about that ghoulish saturnalia of crime which set — 
an entire community to reading the “Mother Goose - 
Melodies” with fearful apprehension;* and no one of the 
name of Bishop was, as far as I. know, even remotely con- | 
_ nected with the monstrous events which bore that ap- — 
pellation. But, withal, the word “Bishop” was appropriate, 
for it was an alias used by the murderer for the grimmest _ NS 
of purposes. Incidentally it was this name that eventually — 
led Vance to the almost incredible truth, and ended one of — 
the most ghastly multiple crimes in police history. ; 
The series of uncanny and apparently unrelated events — 
which constituted the Bishop murder case and drove all Sc 
~ thought of Menander and Greek monostichs from Vance’s ; 
mind, began on the morning of April 2, less than five — 
months after the double shooting of Julia and Ada Greene. 
_ It was one of those warm luxurious spring days which - 
_ sometimes bless New York in early April; and Vance was _ 


_ sorbed in‘a criminal mystery which threw the entire coun — 


we 


one of the smaller publishing houses reprinted and completely sold — 
out an entire edition of those famous old nursery rhymes. 
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I knew what was in his mind. It was his custom each — 
“spring to go to France; and it had long since come to him 
to think, as it came to George Moore, that Paris and May 
were one. But the great trek of the post-war American 
‘nouveaux riches’ to Paris had spoiled his pleasure in this 
annual pilgrimage; and, only the day before, he had in- 
formed me that we were to remain in New York for the 
summer. For years I had been Vance’s friend and legal ad- — 
viser—a kind of monetary steward and agent-companion. 
‘Thad quitted my father’s law firm of Van Dine, Davis & 
Van Dine to devote myself wholly to his interests—a post 
I found far more congenial than that of general attorney 
in a stuffy office—and though my own bachelor quarters 
were in a hotel on the West Side, I spent most of my time 
at Vance’s apartment. I had arrived early that morning, - 
long before Vance was up, and, having gone over the first- 
of-the-month accounts, now sat smoking my pipe idly as 
he breakfasted. 

“‘Y’ know, Van,” he said to me, in his emotionless drawl; 
“the prospect of spring and summer in New York is nei- 
ther excitin’ nor romantic. It’s going to be a beastly bore. 
But it’ll be less annoyin’ than travelin’ in Europe with the 
vulgar hordes of tourists jostlin’ one at every turn. . 

It’s very distressin’.” Little did he suspect what the next 
few weeks held in store for him. Had he known I doubt if 
even the prospect of an old pre-war spring in Paris would 
have taken him away; for his insatiable mind liked noth- 
ing better than a complicated problem; and even as he 
spoke to me that morning the gods that presided over his 
destiny were preparing for him a strange and fascinating 
enigma—one which was to stir the nation deeply and add | 
_ anew and terrible chapter to the annals of crime. ‘ 
Vance had scarcely poured his second cup of coffee when 
( Currie, his old English butler and general factotum, ap- 
| peared at the French doors bearing a portable telephone. 
' “It?s Mr. Markham, sir,” the old man said apologetically. 
‘ “Ag he seemed rather urgent, I took the liberty of inform- 
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ing him you were in.” He plugged the » 


baseboard switch, and set the instrument on 
table.  - Pe EA, 1A TRASS SAYERS MGS oa 

“Quite right, Currie,’ Vance murmured, taking off the 
receiver. “Anything to break this deuced monotony.’” 


the brea, 


Then he spoke to Markham. “I say, old man, don’t you 


ever sleep? I’m in the midst of an omelette aux fines herbes. 
Will you join me? Or do you merely crave the music of my 
voice——?” He broke off abruptly, and the bantering look 
on his lean features disappeared. Vance was a marked — 
Nordic type, with a long, sharply chiselled face; gray, 
wide-set eyes; a narrow aquiline nose; and a straight oval 
chin. His mouth, too, was firm and clean-cut, but it held 


a-look of cynical cruelty which was more Mediterranean — 


than Nordic. His face was strong and attractive, though — 


not exactly handsome. It was the-face of a thinker and — 


recluse; and its very severity—at once studious and intro- — 
spective—acted as a barrier between him and his fellows. 


Though he was immobile by nature and sedulously ; 


_ schooled in the repression of his emotions, I noticed that, 


as he listened to Markham on the phone that morning, he — 


could not entirely disguise his eager interest in what was 


being told him. A slight frown ruffled his brow; and his — 
_ eyes reflected his inner amazement. From time to time he — 


gave vent to a murmured ‘‘Amazin’!” or ‘““My word!” or 


_ “Most extr’ordin’ry !’—his favorite expletives—and when 
at the end of several minutes he spoke to Markham, a_ 
curious excitement marked his manner. 6 
_ “Oh, by all means!” he said. “I shouldn’t miss it for all 

_ the lost comedies of Menander. . . . It sounds mad. . . . 

_ Vii don fitting raiment immediately. 


1 n ... Aw revoir.” 
Replacing the receiver, he rang for Currie. “My gray 


_tweeds,” he ordered. ‘A sombre tie, and my black Hom- 


burg hat.” Then he returned to his omelet with a pre- 


~ occupied air. After a few moments he looked at me quizzi- 


cally. -> ames is 
“What might you know of archery, Van?” he asked. I 


knew nothing of archery, save that it consisted of shooting 


exactly revealin’, don’t y’ know.”’ He lighted one of his 
Régie cigarettes indolentiy. “However, we’re in for a little 
_ flutter of toxophily, it seems. I’m no leading authority on 
: the subject myself, but I did a bit of potting with the bow 

at Oxford. It’s not a passionately excitin’ pastime—much 
, duller than golf and fully as complicated.”” He smoked a 


"while dreamily. ‘I say, Van; fetch me Doctor Elmer’s tome 


_on archery from the library —there’ s a good chap.’ 
I brought the book, and for nearly half an hour he 
dipped into it, tarrying over the chapters on archery asso- 
ciations, tournaments and matches, and scanning the long 
tabulation of the best American scores. At length he 
settled back in his chair. It was obvious he had found 
something that caused him troubled concern and set his 
sensitive mind to work. “It’s quite mad, Van,’’ he re- 
-marked, his eyes in space. “‘A medieval tragedy in modern 
-New York! We don’t wear buskins and leathern doublets, 
-and yet—By Jove!’”’ He suddenly sat upright. ““No—no! 
It’s absurd. I’m letting the insanity of Markham’s news 
affect me. . . .”” He drank some more coffee, but his ex- 
pression told me that he could not rid himself of the idea 
that had taken possession of him. 
7 “One more favor, Van,” he said at length. ‘Fetch me 
“my German diction’ry and Burton E. Stevenson’s ‘Home 
Book of Verse.’ ’’ When I had brought the volumes, he 
glanced at one word in the dictionary, and pushed the book 
from him. ‘“That’s that, unfortunately—though I knew it 
_all the time.”’ Then he turned to the section in Stevenson’s 
gigantic anthology which included the rhymes of the 
‘nursery and of childhood. After several. minutes he closed 
that book, too, and, stretching himself out in his chair, 
blew a long ribbon of smoke toward the awning overhead. 
- “Tt can’t be true,” he protested, as if to himself. “It’s 
‘too fantastic, too fiendish, too utterly distorted. A fairy 
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4 rows at targets, and L confessed as much. “Yow re not 


o Lo 


tale i in terms of blood—a world in anamorphosis—a per- 


6 The book Vance referred to was that excellent and comprehen- 
sive treatise, sees: by Robert P. Elmer, M.D. 
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version of all rationality. . . .. It’s unthinkable, senseless, _ 
like black magic and sorcery and thaumaturgy. It’s down-— 


right demented.” He glanced at his watch and, rising, went ~ | 
indoors, leaving me to speculate vaguely on the cause of s, 


his unwonted perturbation. A treatise on archery, a Ger- 
man dictionary, a collection of children’s verses, and — 
Vance’s incomprehensible utterances regarding insanity 
and fantasy—what possible connection could these things 

have? I attempted to find a least common denominator, | 
but without the slightest success. And it was no wonder I 

failed. Even the truth, when it came out weeks later bol- 

stered up by an array of incontestable evidence, seemed — 
too incredible and too wicked for acceptance by the 
normal mind of man. 

Vance shortly broke in on my futile speculations. He 
was dressed for the street, and seemed impatient at 
Markham’s delay in arriving. . ‘ 

““Y’ know, I wanted something to interest me—a nice 
fascinatin’ crime, for instance,” he remarked; ‘‘but—my 
word!—I wasn’t exactly longin’ for a nightmare. If I didn’t 
~ know Markham so well I’d suspect him of spoofing.” 
‘When Markham stepped into the roof garden a few min- 
_ utes later it was only too plain that he had been in deadly 

earnest. His expression was sombre and troubled, and his 
- usual cordial greeting he reduced to the merest curt formal- 
_ ity. Markham and Vance had been intimate friends for 
fifteen years. Though of antipodal natures—the one 
sternly aggressive, brusque, forthright, and almost pon- 
_ derously serious; the other whimsical, cynical, debonair, 

and aloof from the transient concerns of life—they found 
in each other that attraction of complementaries which so 
often forms the basis of an inseparable and enduring com- 
panionship. 

During Markham’s year and four months as District 
Attorney of New York he had often-called Vance into con- 
ference on matters of grave importance, and in every in- 
stance Vance had justified the confidence placed in his 
judgments: Indeed, to Vance almost entirely belongs the 
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-eredi for olan the large ‘number of maj or crimes which ‘? 
‘occurred during Markham’s four ° years’ incumbency. His 
‘knowledge } of human nature, his wide reading and cultural it 
pean, his shrewd sense of logic, and his flair for the 
“hidden truth beneath misleading exteriors, all fitted him 
for the task of criminal investigator—a task which he ful- 
filled unofficially in connection with the cases which came 
under Markham’s” jurisdiction. : 

_ Vance’s first case, it will be remembered, had to do with 
‘the murder of Alvin Benson;’ and had it not been for his 
participation i in that. affair I doubt if the truth concerning 
it would ever have come to light. Then followed the notori- 
‘ous strangling of Margaret Odell*—a murder mystery in- 
which the ordinary methods of police detection would in- 
evitably have failed. And last year the astounding Greene 
murders (to which I have already referred) would un- | 
doubtedly have succeeded had not Vance been able to 
frustrate their final intent. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that Markham should have turned to Vance at the 
very beginning of the Bishop murder case. More and more, 
I had noticed, he had come to rely on the other’s help in — 
his criminal investigations: and in the present instance it 
was particularly fortunate that he appealed to Vance, for 
only through an intimate knowledge’ of the abnormal 
psychological manifestations of the human mind, such as 
Vance possessed, could that black, insensate plot have 
been contravened and the perpetrator unearthed. eS; 

“This whole thing may be a mare’s-nest,” said Mark- 

ham, without conviction. ‘But I thought you might want 
to come:along. . . .” 

~ “Oh, quite!” Vance 2 gave Markham a sardonic smile. 
“Sit down a moment and tell me the tale coherently. The 
corpse won’t run away. And it’s best to get our facts in 
some kind of order before we view the remains.—Who are 
the parties of the first part, for instance? And why the 
projection of the District Attorney’s office into a murder 
case within an hour of the deceased’s passing? All that 
Be 


he Benson Murder Case.” 8 “The ‘Canary’ Murder Case.” 
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you’ve told me so far resolves itself into the utterest non- | 
sense.” Boe hes: ao 
Markham sat down gloomily on the edge of a chair and — 
inspected the end of his cigar. ‘Damn it, Vance! Don’t — 
start in with a mysteries-of-Udolpho attitude. The crime — 
—if it is a crime—seems clear-cut enough. It’s an unusual. 
method of murder, Ill admit; but it’s certainly not sense- 
less. Archery has become quite a fad of late. Bows and — 
arrows are in use to-day in practically every city and — 
college in America.” ee 
“Granted. But it’s been a long time since they were used _ 
to kill persons named Robin.” : 
Markham’s eyes narrowed, and he looked at Vance — 
searchingly. ‘“‘That idea occurred to you, too, did it?” 
“Occurred to me? It leapt to my brain the moment you 
mentioned the victim’s name.”’ Vance puffed a moment on 
his cigarette. “ ‘Who Killed Cock Robin?’ And with a bow — 
and arrow! . . . Queer how the doggerel learned in child- — 
hood clings to the memory.—By the by, what was the un- 
fortunate Mr. Robin’s first name?” 
“‘Joseph;.I believe.” 


“Neither édifyin’ nor suggestive. ... Any middle 


~ name?” 


“See here, Vance!’ Markham rose irritably. “What has 
the murdered man’s middle name to do with the case?” 
ae haven’t the groggiest. Only, as long as we’re going 
insane we may as well go the whole way. A mere shred of 
sanity is of no value.”’ He rang for Currie and sent him for 
the telephone directory. Markham protested, but Vance 
‘pretended not to hear; and when the directory arrived he 
_ thumbed its pages for several moments. “Did the departed 

live on Riverside Drive?” he asked finally, holding his fin- 
ger on a name he had found. 

“T think he did.” 

“Well, well.”” Vance closed the book, and fixed a 
quizzically triumphant gaze on the District Attorney. 
“Markham,” he said slowly, “there’s only one Joseph 
Robin listed in the telephone direct’ry. He lives on 
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|Riverside Drive, and his middle name is—Cochrane!”’ 

- “What rot is this?’”? Markham’s tone was almost fero-. 
‘cious. “‘Suppose his name was Cochrane: are you seriously 
suggesting that the fact had' anything to do with his being 
rmurdered?”’ 

~“°Pon my word, old man, I’m suggesting nothing.”’ 
'Vance shrugged his shoulders slightly. “I’m merely jotting 
‘down, so to speak, a few facts in connection with the case. 
‘As the matter stands now: a Mr. Joseph Cochrane Robin 
-—to wit: Cock Robin—has been killed by a bow and ar- 
rrow.—Doesn’t that strike even your legal mind as deuced 
yqueer?”’ 

“No!” Markham fairly spat the negative. ‘The name of 
ithe dead man is certainly common enough; and it’s a won- 
er more people haven’t been killed or injured with all this 
wevival of archery throughout the country. Moreover, it’s 
holly possible that Robin’s death was the result of an 
accident.” 

“Oh, my aunt!’ Vance wagged his head reprovingly. 
““That fact, even were it true, wouldn’t help the situation 
any. It would only make it queerer. Of the thousands of 
archery enthusiasts in these fair states, the one with the 
name of Cock Robin should be accidentally killed with an 
arrow! Such a supposition would lead us into spiritism and 
demonology and whatnot. Do you, by any chance, believe 
in Eblises and Azazels and jinn who go about playing 
Satanic jokes on mankind?” 

“Must I be a Mohammedan mythologist to admit co- 
rineidences?” returned Markham tartly. 

“My dear fellow! The proverbial long arm of coinci- 
dence doesn’t extend to infinity. There are, after all, laws 
bf probability, based on quite definite mathematical 
Ccormulas. It would make me sad to think that such men as 


Laplace? and Czuber and von Kries had lived in vain.— 


' §Though Laplace is best known for his “Méchanique Céleste,”’ 
svance was here referring to his masterly work, “Théorie Analy- 
cique des Probabilités,” which Herschel called “the ne plus eee 
it mathematical skili and power.” 
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The present situation, however, is even more complicated 
than you suspect. For instance, you mentioned over the 
phone that the last person known to have been with Robin 
before his death is named Sperling.”’ 

‘And what esoteric significance lies in that fact?” 

“Perhaps you know what Sperling means in German,” 
suggested Vance dulcetly. ; 

“T’ve been to High School,” retorted Markham. Then 
his eyes opened slightly, and his body became tense. Vance 
pushed the German dictionary toward him. 

“Well, anyway, look up the word. We might as well be 
thorough. I looked it up myself. I was afraid my imagina- — 
tion was playing tricks on me, and I had a yearnin’ to see 
the word in biack and white.” 

Markham opened the book in silence, and let his eye 
run down the page. After staring at the word for several 
moments he drew himself up resolutely, as if fighting off a 
spell. When he spoke his voice was defiantly belligerent. 
“Sperling means ‘sparrow.’ Any school boy knows that. 
What of it?” 

“Oh, to be sure.’”’ Vance lit another cigarette languidly. 
“And any school boy knows the old nursery rhyme en- 
titled “The Death and Burial of Cock Robin,’ what?” He 
glanced tantalizingly at Markham, who stood immobile, 
staring out into the spring sunshine. ‘Since you pretend 
to be unfamiliar with that childhood classic, permit me to 
recite the first stanza.” 

A chill, as of some unseen spectral presence, passed over 
me as Vance repeated those old familiar lines: 

Who killed Cock Robin? 
“T,” said the sparrow, 
“With my bow and arrow. 

I killed Cock Robin.” 


- 


II: ON THE ARCHERY RANGE 


(Saturday, April 2; 12.30 p. m.) 


Stow ty Markham brought his eyes back to Vance. “It’s 
mad,” he remarked, like a man confronted with something 
at once inexplicable and terrifying. 

“Tut, tut!’ Vance waved his hand airily. “‘That’s pla- 
giarism. I said it first.’”” (He was striving to overcome his 
own sense of perplexity by a lightness of attitude.) ““And 
now there really should be an inamorata! to bewail Mr. 
Robin’s passing. You recall, perhaps, the stanza: 

Who'll be chief mourner? 

“T,” said the dove, 

“T mourn my lost love: 
I'll be chief mourner.”’ 

Markham’s head jerked slightly, and his fingers beat a 
- nervous tattoo on the table. “Good God, Vance! There zs 
_@ girl in the case. And there’s a possibility that jealousy 
_ lies at the bottom of this thing.” 

“Fancy that, now! I’m afraid the affair is going to 
‘ develop into a kind of tableau-vivant? for grown-up kinder- 
| gartners, what? But that’ll make our task easier. All we’ll 
| have to do is to find the fly.” 

“The fly?” 

“The Musca domestica, to speak pedantically. ... My 
( dear Markham, have you forgotten? 

Who saw him die? 
“T,”’ said the fly, 
“With my little eye: 

I saw him die.” 

“Come down to earth!” Markham spoke with acerbity. 
‘ “This isn’t a child’s game. It’s damned serious business.” 
' Vance nodded abstractedly. 

“A child’s game is sometimes the most serious business 
‘in life.”” His words held a curious, far-away tone. “I don’t 
‘like this thing—I don’t at all like it. There’s too much of 
,the child in it—the child born old and with a diseased 
mind. It’s like some hideous perversion.”’ He took a deep 


1 [Lover] 2A grouping of persons to form a “‘living picture’’] 
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inhalation on his cigarette, and made a slight gesture of. 
repugnance. “Give me the details. Let’s find out where we ~ 
stand in this topsy-turvy land.” LZ 

Markham again seated himself. “I haven’t many de- 
tails. I told you practically everything I know of the case 
over the phone. Old Professor Dillard called me shortly 
before I communicated with you # 

“Dillard? By any chance, Professor Bertrand Dillard?” 

“Yes. The tragedy took place at his house-—You know 
him?” . 

“Not personally. I know him only as the world of science 
knows him—as one of the greatest living mathematical 
physicists. J have most of his books.—How did he happen 
to call you?” 

“T’ve known him for nearly twenty years. I had mathe- 
matics under him at Columbia, and later did some legal 
work for him. When Robin’s body was found he phoned me 
at once—about half past eleven. I called up Sergeant Heath 
at the Homicide Bureau and turned the case over to 
him—although I told him I’d come along personally 
later on. Then I phoned you. The Sergeant and his men are 
wait:ng for me now at the Dillard home.” 

“What’s the domestic situation there?” 

“The professor, as you probably know, resigned his 
chair some ten years ago. Since then he’s been living in 
West 75th Street, near the Drive. He took his brother’s 
child—a girl of fifteen—to live with him. She’s around 
twenty-five now. Then there’s his protégé, Sigurd Arnes- 
son, who was a classmate of mine at college. The professor 
adopted him during his junior year. Arnesson is now about 
forty, an instructor in mathematics at Columbia. He came’ 
to this country from Norway when he was three, and was 
left an orphan five years later. He’s something of a mathe- 
matical genius, and Dillard evidently saw the makings of 
a great physicist in him and adopted him.” 

“I’ve heard of Arnesson,” nodded Vance. “He recently 
published some modifications of Mie’s theory on the 
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electrodynamics of moving bodies. ... And do these 
three—Dillard, Arnesson and the girl—live alone?” 

“With two servants. Dillard appears to have a very 
comfortable income. They’re not very much alone, how- 
ever. The house is a kind of shrine for mathematicians, and 
quite a cénacle* has developed. Moreover, the girl, who has 
always gone in for outdoor sports, has her own little social 
set. I’ve been at the house several times, and there have 
always been visitors about—either a serious student or 
two of the abstract sciences up-stairs in the library, or 
some noisy young people in the drawing-room below.” 

“And Robin?” 

“He belonged to Belle Dillard’s set—an oldish young 
society man who held several archery records. 

“Yes, I know. I just looked up the name in this book on 
archery. A Mr. J. C. Robin seems to have made the high 
scores in several recent championship meets. And I noted, 
too, that a Mr. Sperling has been the runner-up in several 
large archery tournaments.—Is Miss Dillard an archer as 
well?” 

“Yes, quite an enthusiast. In fact, she organized the 
Riverside Archery Club. Its permanent ranges are at 
Sperling’s home in Scarsdale; but Miss Dillard has rigged 
up a practice range in the side yard of the professor’s 
75th-Street house. It was on this range that Robin was 
killed.” 

“Ah! And, as you say, the last person known to. have 
been with him was Sperling. Where is our sparrow now?” 

“T don’t know. He was with Robin shortly before the 
tragedy; but when the body was found he had disappeared. 
I imagine Heath will have news on that point.”’ 

“And wherein lies the possible motive of jealousy you 
referred to?” Vance’s eyelids had drooped lazily, and he 
smoked with leisurely but precise deliberation—a sign of 
his intense interest in what was being told him. 

“Professor Dillard mentioned an attachment between 
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his niece and Robin; and when I asked him who Sperling 
was and what his status was at the Dillard house, he inti- 
mated that Sperling was also a suitor for the girl’s hand. 
I didn’t go into the situation over the phone, but the im- 
pression I got was that Robin and Sperling were rivals, and 
that Robin had the better of it.” 

‘“‘And so the sparrow killed Cock Robin.” Vance shook 
his head dubiously. “It won’t do. It’s too dashed simple; 
and it doesn’t account for the fiendishly perfect reconstruc- 
tion of the Cock-Robin rhyme. There’s something deeper 
—something darker and more horrible—in this grotesque 
business.— Who, by the by, found Robin?’ 

“Dillard himself. He had stepped out on the little bal- 
cony at the rear of the house, and saw Robin lying below 
on the practice range, with an arrow through his heart. 
He went down-stairs immediately—with considerable diffi- 
culty, for the old man suffers abominably from gout— 
and, seeing that the man was dead, phoned me.—That’s all 
the advance information I have.” 

“Not what you’d call a blindin’ illumination, but still a 
bit suggestive.” Vance got up. ‘“Markham old dear, pre- 
pare for something rather bizarre—and damnable. We can 
rule out accidents and coincidence. While it’s true that 
ordin’ry target arrows—which are made of soft wood and 
fitted with little bevelled piles—could easily penetrate a 
person’s clothing and chest wall, even when driven with a 
medium weight bow, the fact that a man named ‘Sparrow’ 
should kill a man named Cochrane Robin, with a bow and 
arrow, precludes any haphazard concatenation of circum- 
stances. Indeed, this incredible set of events proves con- 
clusively that there has been a subtle, diabolical intent 
beneath the whole affair.” He moved toward the door. 
“Come, let us find out something more about it at what 
the Austrian police officials eruditely call the situs crim- 
1mMse* 

We left the house at once and drove up-town in Mark- 
ham’s car. Entering Central Park at Fifth Avenue we 
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- emerged through the 72nd-Street gate, and a few minutes 

_later were turning off of West End Avenue into 75th 
Street. The Dillard house—number 391—was on. our 

right, far down the block toward the river. Between it and 
the Drive, occupying the entire corner, was a large fifteen- 
story apartment house. The professor’s home seemed to 
nestle, as if for protection, in the shadow of this huge 
structure. 

The Dillard house was of gray, weather-darkened lime- 
stone, and belonged to the days when homes were built for 
permanency and comfort. The lot on which it stood had a 

thirty-five-foot frontage, and the house itself was fully 
twenty-five feet across. The other ten feet of the lot, which 
formed an areaway separating the house from the apart- 
ment structure, was shut off from the street by a ten-foot 
stone wall with a large iron door in the centre. The house 
was of modified Colonial architecture. A short flight of 
shallow steps led from the street to a narrow brick-lined 
porch adorned with four white Corinthian pillars. On the 
second floor a series of casement windows, paned with 
rectangular leaded glass, extended across the entire width 
of the house. (These, I learned later, were the windows of 
the library.) There was something restful and distinctly 
old-fashioned about the place: it appeared like anything 
but the scene of a gruesome murder. Two police cars were 
‘parked near the entrance when we drove up, and a dozen 
or so curious onlookers had gathered in the street. A patrol- 
man lounged against one of the fluted columns of the 
porch, gazing at the crowd before him with bored disdain. 

An old butler admitted us and led us into the drawing- 
room on the left of the entrance hall, where we found Ser- 
geant Ernest Heath and two other men from the Homicide 
Bureau. The Sergeant, who was standing beside the centre- 
table smoking, his thumbs hooked in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, came forward and extended his hand in a 
friendly greeting to Markham. “I’m glad you got here, 
sir,” he said; and the worried look in his cold blue eyes 

| seemed to relax a bit. ‘I’ve been waiting for you. There’s 
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something damn fishy about this case.” He caught sight of 
Vance, who had paused in the background, and his broad ~ 
pugnacious features crinkled in a good-natured grin. 

“Howdy, Mr. Vance. I had a sneaking idea you’d be 
lured into this case. What you been up to these many 
moons?” I could not help comparing this genuine friendli- 
ness of the Sergeant’s attitude with the hostility of his first 
meeting with Vance at the time of the Benson case. But 
much water had run under the bridge since that first en- — 
counter in the murdered Alvin’s garish living-room; and 
between Heath and Vance there had grown up a warm 
attachment, based on a mutual respect and a frank ad- 
miration for each other’s capabilities. Vance held out his 
hand, and a smile played about the corners of his mouth. 

“The truth is, Sergeant, I’ve been endeavorin’ to dis- 
cover the lost glories of an Athenian named Menander, a 
dramatic rival of Philemon’s, Silly, what?” Heath grunted 
disdainfully. 

“Well, anyhow, if you’re as good at it as you are at dis- 
covering crooks, you'll probably get a conviction.” It was 
the first compliment I had ever heard pass his lips, and it 
attested not only to his deep-seated admiration for Vance, 
but also to his own troubled and uncertain state of mind. 

Markham sensed the Sergeant’s mental insecurity, and 
asked somewhat abruptly: “Just what seems to be the 
difficulty in the present case?”’ 

“T didn’t say there was any difficulty, sir,’”’ Heath re- 
plied. “It looks as though we had the bird who did it dead 
to rights. But I ain’t satisfied, and—oh, hell! Mr. Mark- 
ham... it ain’t natural; it don’t make sense.” 

“T think I understand what you mean.’ Markham re- 
garded the Sergeant appraisingly. ‘“‘You’re inclined to 
think that Sperling’s guilty?” 

“Sure, he’s guilty,’”’ declared Heath with over-emphasis. 
“But that’s not what’s worrying me. To tell you the truth, 
| I don’t like the name of this guy who was croaked—es- 
pecially as he was croaked with a bow and arrow... .” 
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} He hesitated, a bit shame-faced. “Don’t it strike you as 
- peculiar, sir?” 

Markham nodded perplexedly. “T see that you, too, 
remember your nursery rhymes,” he said, and turned 4 
away. 
__ Vance fixed a waggish look on Heath. “You referred to — 
Mr. Sperling just now as a ‘bird,’ Sergeant. The designa- 
tion was most apt. Sperling, d’ ye see, means ‘sparrow’ in 
German. And it was a sparrow, you recall, who killed 

~ Cock Robin with an arrow. . . . A fascinatin’ situation— 
eh, what?” 

The Sergeant’s eyes bulged slightly, and his lips fell 
apart. He stared at. Vance with almost ludicrous bewilder- 
ment. “I said this here business was fishy!’ 

“T’d say, rather, it was avian, don’t y’ know.” : 

“You would call it something nobody’d understand,” 
Heath retorted truculently. It was his wont to become 
bellicose when confronted with the inexplicable. 

_ Markham intervened diplomatically. ‘“Let’s have the 
details of the case, Sergeant. I take it you’ve questioned 
the occupants of the house.” 

“Only in a general way, sir.’~Heath flung one leg over 
the corner of the centre-table and relit his dead cigar. ‘I’ve 
been waiting for you to show up. I knew you were ac- 
quainted with the old gentleman up-stairs; so I just did 
the routine things. I put a man out in the alley to see that 
nobody touches the body till Doc Doremus arrives,’— 
he’ll be here when he finishes lunch.—I phoned the finger- 
print men before I left the office, and they oughta be on the 
job any minute now; though I don’t see what good they 
Bando...” 

“What about the bow that fired the arrow?” put in 
Vance. 

“That was our one best bet; but old Mr. Dillard said he 


me : 
5 Heath was referring to Doctor Emanuel Doremus, the. Chief 
| Medical Examiner of New York. 


He probably gummed up any prints it mighta_ : 


ham. 


_ in a gesture of irritated despair. ‘But she was all broke up Z 
and erying; so I thought I’d let you have the pleasure of 


_ picked it up from the ‘allay ae brought t in 


“What have you done. about eet as ked 


“T got his aagrose che lives in a icomntiy ‘house tt 
Westchester way—and sent a coupla men to bring him — 
here as soon as they could lay hands on him. Then I faikcodae 
to the two servants—the old fellow that let you in, and his as 
daughter, a middle-aged woman who does the cooking. - 
But neither of ’em seemed to know anything, or else — 
they’re acting dumb.—After that I tried to question the © e 
young lady of the house.’’ The Sergeant. raised his hands 


interviewing her.—Snitkin and Burke’’—he jerked his — 


: thumb toward the two detectives by the front window— ~ 


‘“vent over the basement and the alley and back yard — 


trying to pick up something; but drew a blank.—And 


- that’s all I know so far. As soon as Doremus and the finger- 


_ print men get here, and after I’ve had a heart-to-heart talk 
with Sperling, then I’ll get the ball to rolling and clean up — 


oh 


the works.” 3 


— 


- Vance heaved an audible sigh. “Yow re sO sanguine, — 
Sergeant! Don’t be disappointed if your ball turns out to — 
be a parallelepiped that won’t roll. There’s something 
deuced oddish about this nursery extravaganza; and, un-_ 


ok less all the omens deceive me, you’ll be playing blind- 4 


man’s-buff for a long time to eome.”’ 
“Yeh?” Heath gave Vance a look of despondent shrewd- _ 


~ ness. It was evident he was more or less of the same 
opinion. 


De ef 


“Don’t let Mr. Vance dishearten you, Sergeant,”’ Mark- 
ham rallied him. ‘‘He’s permitting his imagination to run 
away with him.” Then with an impatient gesture he — 
turned toward the door. ‘“Let’s look over the ground be- 
fore the others arrive. Later I’ll have a talk with Professor 
Dillard ane the ener members of the household. And, Be 


Res, ~ ~ — 
3 a : Poe. : 
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the at Sergeant, you didn’t mention Mr, Arnesson. 
-Isn’t he at home?” — 


- “He’s at. the university; but he’s expected to return 


:soon.”” Markham nodded and followed the Sergeant into 


‘the main hall. As we passed down the heavily-carpeted 


| passage to the rear, there was a sound on the ‘Staircase, and 


, a clear but somewhat tremulous woman’ 8 voice spoke from 
‘the semi-darkness above. 
. “Ts that you, Mr. Markham? Uncle thought he recog- 
nized your voice. He’s waiting for you in the library.” 
“Vll.join your uncle in a very few minutes, Miss 
] Dillard.” Markham’s tone was paternal and sympathetic. 
‘“And please wait with him, for I want to see you, too.” 
With a murmured acquiescence, the girl disappeared round 
the head of the stairs. We moved on to the rear door of the 
lower hall. Beyond was a narrow passageway terminating 
in a flight. of wooden steps which led to the basement. At 


ee with a door giving directly upon the areaway at the 
west side of the house. This door was slightly ajar, and in 
tthe opening stood the man from the Homicide Bureau 
ib oe Heath had set to guard the body. — 

The room had obviously once been a basement storage; 
cbut it had been altered and redecorated, and now served 
4as a sort of club-room. The cement floor was covered with 
ifibre rugs, and one entire wall was painted with a pano- 
‘rama of archers throughout the ages. In an oblong panel 
yon the left was a huge illustrated reproduction of an 
varchery range labelled ‘‘Ayme for Finsburie Archers— 
‘London 1594,” showing Bloody House Ridge in one corner, 

estminster Hall i in the centre, and Welsh Hall in the fore- 
reround. There were a piano and a phonograph in the room; 


an enormous wicker centre-table littered with all manner 
of sports magazines; and a small bookcase filled with works 
yon archery. Several targets rested in one corner, their gold 
ldises and concentric chromatic rmgs making brilliant 


Py ae 


the foot of these steps we came into a large, low-ceilinged 


}numerous comfortable wicker chairs; a varicolored divan; . 
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A Eslaches of cotaran the sunlig 

two rear windows. One wall space near the door ws 

with long bows of varying sizes and weight ai 
them was a large old-fashioned tool-chest. Ab 
suspended a small cupboard, or ascham, strewn with vari- 
ous odds and ends of tackle, ‘such as bracers, shooting: 
gloves, piles, points of aim, and bow strings. A large o 
panel between the door and the west window containe 
display of one of the most interesting and varied collec 
tions of arrows I had ever seen. This panel attracted Vane 
particularly, and adjusting his monocle carefully, 
strolled over to it. a: 

“Hunting and war arrows,” he remarked. ‘‘Most in- 

veiglin’. . . . Ah! One of the trophies seems to have dis- 
appeared. Taken down with considerable haste, too. The — 
little brass brad that held it in place is shockingly bent.” 
On the floor stood several quivers filled with target arrows. 
He leaned over and, withdrawing one, extended it to 
Markham. “This frail shaft may not look as if it would 

penetrate the human breast; but target arrows will drive 
entirely through a deer at eighty yards. . . . Why, then, 
the missing hunting arrow from the panel? An interestin” 

= point.” 

Markham frowned and eompressed his lips; and T real- 
ized that he had been clinging to the forlorn hope that the — 
_ tragedy might have been an accident. He tossed the arrow 
_ hopelessly on a chair, and walked toward the outer door. — 
““Tet’s take a look at the body and the lie of the land,”’ he 
said gruffly. 

As we emerged into the warm spring sunlight a sense of 
5 isolation came over me. The narrow paved areaway in 
which we stood seemed like a canyon between steep stone 
- walls. It was four or five feet below the street level, which 

_ was reached by a short flight of steps leading to the: gate in- 
the wall. The blank, windowless rear wall of the apartment 

house opposite extended upwards for 150 feet; and the Dil- 

lard house itself, though only four stories high, was the 

equivalent of six, stories paved by the architectural 


da Thaweh we were alte out of 
rs in the heart of New York, no one could see us excepts mS 
on the few side windows of the Dillard house and from 
ingle bay window of the house on 76th Street, -whose s 
‘rear yard adjoined that of the Dillard grounds. 
_ This other house, we were soon to learn, was owned by a 
. Drukker; and it was destined to play a vifal and 
tragic part in the solution of Robin’s murder. Several tall 
_ willow trees acted as a mask to its rear windows; and only 
the bay window at the side of the house’ had an unob- 
structed view of that part of the areaway in which we ~ 
‘stood. I noticed that Vance had his eye on this bay win- — 
dow, and as he studied it I saw a flicker of interest cross 
his face. It was not until much later that afternoon that I 
was able to guess what had caught and held his attention. | 
The archery range extended from the wall of the Dillard. 
Tot on 75th Street all the way to a similar street wall of the 
Drukker lot on 76th Street, where a butt of hay bales had 
been erected on a shallow bed of sand. The distance be- 
tween the two walls was 200 feet, which, as I learned 
later, made possible a sixty-yard range, thus permitting 
target practice for all the standard archery events, with 
_ the one exception of the York Round for men. 

- The. Dillard lot was 135 feet deep, the depth of the 
Brgkicer lot therefore being sixty-five feet. A section of the 
tall ironwork fence that separated the two rear yards had — 
been removed where it had once transected the space now 
used for the archery range. At the further end of the range, 
_ backing against the western line of the Drukker property, 

was another tall apartment house occupying the corner of 
' 76th Street and Riverside Drive. Between these two gi- 
| gantic buildings ran a narrow alleyway, the range end of 
‘ which was closed with a high board fence in which had 
i been set a small door with a lock. 
For purposes of clarity I am incorporating in this 
1 record a diagram of the entire scene; for the arrangement 
( of the various topographical and architectural details had ~ 
: i a@ very important bearing on the solution of the crime. I 
BC recess Z 
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would call attention parkicularty! to ihe following points: — 
first, to the little second-story balcony at the rear of the 
Dillard house, which projects slightly over the archery ‘, 


range; secondly, to the: bay window (on the second floor) 


of the Drukker house, whose southern angle has a view of — 
the entire archery range toward 75th Street; and thirdly, — 
to the alleyway between the two apartment houses, which ~ 
leads from Riverside Drive into the Dillard rear yard. 


taccony 


The body of Robin lay almost directly outside of the 
archery-room door. It was on its back, the arms extended, 
the legs slightly drawn up, the head pointing toward the 
76th-Street end of the range. Robin had been a man of 
perhaps thirty-five, of medium height, and with an in- 
cipient corpulency. There was a rotund puffiness to his 
face, which was smooth-shaven except for a narrow blond 
moustache. He was clothed in a two-piece sport suit of 


li gray. ee a Ealcbice ‘silk shirt, and tan ‘Oxfords 
ywith thick rubber soles. His hat—a ‘pearl-colored felt , 


[fedora—was lying near his feet. Beside-the body was A zs 
\large pool of coagulated blood which had formed in the 
sshape of a huge pointing hand. But the thing which held 
cus all in a spell of fascinated horror was the slender shaft. 
that extended vertically from the left side of the dead — 


nman’s breast. The arrow protruded perhaps twenty inches, 
xand where it had entered the body there was the large 
jdark stain of the hemorrhage. What made this strange 

aurder seem even more incongruous were the beautifully 
etched feathers on the arrow. They had been dyed a 


right red; and about the shaftment were two stripes of 


feeling of unreality about the tragedy, as though I were 
itnessing a scene in a sylvan play for children. 


eyes, his hands in his coat pockets. Despite the apparent 
indolence of his attitude I could tell that he was keenly 


por ane scene before him. | 


or big game; ... undoubtedly belongs to that ethno- 
ogical exhibit we just saw. And a clean hit—directly into 
ithe vital spot, between the ribs and without the slightest 
deflection. Extr’ordin’ry!...I say, Markham; such 


hing to chance. That powerful hunting arrow, which was 
‘bbviously wrenched from the panel inside, shows premedi- 
sation and design——” Suddenly he bent over the body. 


surned to Heath. ‘Tell me, Sergeant: where did Professor 
dow, what?” Heath gave a start. 


m the ‘piano now, waiting for the finger-print men.’ 


turquoise blue—giving the arrow a gala appearance. I had | 
Vance stood looking down at the body with half-closed 


alert, and that his mind was busy co-ordinating the factors . 


“Dashed queer, that arrow, ” he commented. “Designed ; 


arksmanship isn’t human. A chance shot might have. 
done it; but the slayer of this johnny wasn’t leaving any- | 


Ah! Very interestin’. The nock of the arrow is broken’ 
down,—I doubt if it would even hold a taut string.” He 


Dillard find the bow?—not far from that club-room win- | 


“Right outside the window, in fact, Mr. Vance. It’ sin’ 
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“The professor’s sign-manual is. all they’ll find, I’ rey 
‘afraid.’”’? Vance opened his case and selected another 
cigarette. “And -I’m rather inclined to believe that” the 


~ arrow itself is innocent of prints.” 


Heath was scrutinizing Vance 2 ee “What 
made you think the bow was found near the window, Mr. 
Vance?” he asked. ; 

“Tt seemed the logical place ; for it, in view of the position 
of Mr. Robin’s body, don’t y’ know. ies . 

“Shot from close range, you mean?”’ Vance shook his 
head. 

“No, Sergeant. I was referring to the fact that the de- 


- ceased’s feet are pointing toward the basement door, and 


that, though his arms are extended, his legs are drawn up. 
Is that the way you’d say a man would fall who’d been 
shot through the heart?” 

Heath considered the point. ‘“No-o,”’ he minitted: “He'd 
likely be more crumpled up; or, if he ‘did fall over back, his 
legs would be straight out and his arms drawn in.” 

“Quite—And regard his hat. If he had fallen backwards 
it would be behind him, not at his feet.” 

“See here, Vance, ” Markham’ demanded sharply; 
“what's in your mind?” 

“Oh, numberless things. But they all boil down to the 
wholly irrational notion that this defunct gentleman 


_ wasn’t shot with a bow and arrow at all.”’ 


“Then why, in God’s name iy 

“Exactly! Why the utter insanity of the elaborate stage- 
setting?—My word, Markham! This business is ghastly.” 
As Vance spoke the basement door opened, and Doctor 
Doremus, shepherded by Detective Burke, stepped 


_ jauntily into the areaway. He greeted us breezily and 


shook hands all round. Then he fixed a fretful eye on 
Heath. 

“By Gad, Sergeant!” he complained, pulling his hat 
down to an even more rakish angle. “I only spend three 
hours out of the twenty-four eating my meals; and you 
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iinvariably choose those three hours to worry me with your 
confounded bodies. You’re ruining my digestion. ” He 
llooked about him petulantly and, on seeing Robin, 
\whistled softly. “For Gad’s sake! A nice fancy murder you 
picked out for me this time!” He knelt down and began 
running his practised fingers over the body. 
Markham stood for a moment looking on, but presently 
he turned to Heath. ‘While the doctor’s busy with his 
sexamination, Sergeant, I’ll go up-stairs and have a chat 
ywith Professor Dillard.” Then he addressed himself to 
oremus. “‘Let me see you before you go, doctor.”’ 
“Oh, sure.’”? Doremus did not so much as look up. He 


ad turned the body on one side, and was feeling the base 
f the skull. 


Iii: A PROPHECY RECALLED 
(Saturday, April 2; 1.30 p. m.) 


HEN we reached the main hall Captain Dubois and 
Detective Bellamy, the finger-print experts from Head- 
juarters, were just arriving. Detective Snitkin, who had 
evidently been watching for them, led them at once 
coward the basement stairs, and Markham, Vance and I 
vent up to the second floor. The library was a large, luxuri- 
wus room at least twenty feet deep, occupying the entire 
rvidth of the building. Two sides of it were lined to the 
ceiling with great embayed bookcases; and in the centre of 
‘he west wall rose a massive bronze Empire fireplace. By 
she door stood an elaborate Jacobean side-board, and 
ypposite, near the windows which faced on 75th Street, 
was an enormous carved table-desk, strewn with papers 
und pamphlets. There were many interesting objets-d’art' 
in the room; and two diagrammatic Diirers looked down 
in us from the tapestried panels beside the mantel. All the 
airs were spacious and covered with dark leather. 


11 (Objects of artistic value] 
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Professor Dillard sat before the desk, one foot resting on 
a small tufted ottoman; and in a corner near the windows, 
huddled in a sprawling armchair, was his niece, a vigorous, 
severely tailored girl with strong, chiselled features of 
classic cast. The old professor did not rise to greet us, and 
made no apology for the omission. He appeared to take it 
for granted that we were aware of his disability. The 
introductions were perfunctory, though Markham gave a 
brief explanation of Vance’s and my presence there. “I 
regret, Markham,” the professor said, when we had 
settled outselves, ‘‘that a tragedy should be the reason for 
this meeting; but it’s always good to see you.—I suppose 
you will want to cross-examine Belle and me. Well, ask 
anything you care to.” 

Professor Bertrand Dillard was a man in his sixties, 
slightly stooped from a sedentary studious life: clean- 
shaven, and with a marked brachycephalic head sur- 
mounted with thick white hair combed pompadour. His 
eyes, though small, were remarkably intense and pene- 
trating; and the wrinkles about his mouth held that grim 
pursed expression which often comes with years of con- 
centration on difficult problems. His features were those 
of the dreamer and scientist; and, as the world knows, this 
man’s wild dreams of space and time and motion had beer 
‘actualized into a new foundation of scientific fact. Ever 
now his face reflected an introspective abstraction, as 
the death of Robin were but an intrusion upon the inne! 
drama of his thoughts. : 

Markham hesitated a moment before answering. Ther 
he said with marked deference: ‘Suppose, sir, you tell mx 
just what you know of the tragedy. Then I’ll put whateve: 
questions I deem essential.’’ Professor Dillard reached fo 
an old meerschaum pipe on the stand beside him. When hi 
had filled and lighted it he shifted himself more comfort 
ably in his chair. 

“T told you practically everything I know over the tele 
phone. Robin and Sperling called this morning about te: 
o’clock to see Belle. But she had gone to the courts to pla: 
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ennis, so they waited in the drawing-room down-stairs. . 
[ heard them talking there together for half an hour or so 
refore they went to the basement club-room. I remained — 
aere reading for perhaps an hour, and then, as the sun- 
khine looked so pleasant, I decided to step out on the bal- 
cony at the rear of the house. I had been there about five 
inutes, I should say, when I chanced to look down on the 
archery range; and to my horrified amazement I saw Robin. 
ying on his back with an arrow-shaft protruding from his 
oreast. I hastened down as quickly as my gout would per- 
it, but I could see at once that the poor fellow was dead; 
0 I immediately telephoned to you. There was no one in 
‘he house at the time but old Pyne—the butler—and my- 
elf. The cook had gone marketing; Arnesson had left for 
she university at nine o’clock; and Belle was still out play- 

g tennis. I sent Pyne to look for Sperling, but he was 
aowhere about; and I came back to the library here to 

ait for you. Belle returned shortly before your men ar- 
‘ived, and the cook came in a little later. Arnesson won’t 
oe back until after two.” 

“There was no one else here this morning—no strangers 
Visitors?” 

The professor shook his head. “Only Drukker,—I be- 
ieve you met him here once. He lives in the house at our 
ear. He often drops n—mostly, however, to see Arnes- 

n: they have much in common. He’s written a book on 

orld Lines in Multidimensional Continua.’ The man’s 
juite a genius in his way; has the true scientific mind. . . . 
But when he found that Arnesson was out he sat for a 
\vhile with me discussing the Brazilian expedition of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. Then he went home.” 

“What time was this?” 

“About half past nine. Drukker had already gone when 
gobin and Sperling called.” 

“Was it unusual, Professor Dillard,” asked Vance, ‘for 
fr. Arnesson to be away on Saturday mornings?” 

The old professor looked up sharply, and there was a 
irief hesitation before he answered. ‘‘Not unusual exactly; 
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although he’s generally here on Saturdays: But this morn- 
ing he had some important research work to do for me in 
the faculty library. . . . Armesson,” he added, “is work-, 
ing with me on my next book.” ? 

There was a short silence; then Markham spoke. “You 
said this morning that both Robin and Sperling were 
suitors for Miss Dillard’s hand. 

“Uncle!” The girl sat upright i in her chair and farnele 
angry, reproachful eyes upon the old professor. “That 
wasn’t fair.” 

“But it was true, my dear.’’ His voice was npviccalae 
tender. 

“Tt was true—in a way,” she adenieed: “But there was 
no need of mentioning it. You know, as well as they did, 
how I regarded them. We were good friends—that was all. 
Only last night, when they were here together, I told them 
—quite plainly—that I wouldn’t listen to any more silly 
talk of marriage from either of them. They were only boys 

. and now one of them’s gone... . Poor Cock 
Robin!” She strove bravely to stifle her emotion. Vance 
raised his eyebrows and leaned forward. “‘ ‘Cock Robin’?” 

“Oh, we all called him that. We did it to tease him, be 
cause he didn’t like the nickname.” 

“The sobriquet was inevitable,” Vance observed sym- 
pathetically. “And it was rather a nice nickname, don’t 
y’ know. The original Cock Robin was loved by ‘all the 
birds of the air,’ and they all mourned his passing.’”’ He 
watched the girl closely as he spoke. 

“T know,” she nodded. “I told him that once. a 
every one liked Joseph, too. You couldn’t help liking him 
He was so—so goodhearted and kind.” Vance agaix 
settled back in his chair; and Markham continued hi: 
questioning. 

2 The book referred to by Professor Dillard was the great wor! 
which appeared two years later, ‘“The Atomic Structure of Radian 
Energy,” a mathematical emendation of Planck’s quantum theor: 
refuting the classical axiom of the continuity of all physical proc 
esses, as contained jin Maximus Tyrius’ Ovd¢ évraida 4 pbais petarns 
GOpows. 


i: oe “You mentioned, ea a that you~ Biicard Robin aa 
- ‘Sperling talking in the drawing-room. Could you hear eohe 
ir & their conversation?” 
The old man shot a sidelong glance at “his niece. “Does 
* that question really matter, Markham?” he asked, after a 
moment’s hesitation. - 
_ “Tt may have some very vital bearing on the situation.” 
“Perhaps.” The professor drew on his pipe thoughtfully. — 
~“On the other hand, if I answer it I may give an erroneous 
Seeresicn, and do a grave injustice to the living.” 
“Can you not trust me to judge that point?”” Markham’s — 
prove had become at once grave and urgent. nee 
_ There was another short silence, broken by the girl. 
“Why don’t you tell Mr. Markham what you heard, 
“uncle? What harm can it do?” sa 
“1 was thinking of you, Belle,” the professor answered — 
Esoftly. “But perhaps you are right.’”? He looked up re- 
-luctantly. “The fact is, Markham, Robin and Sperling 
were having some angry words over Belle. I heard only a 
little, but I gathered that each regarded the other as being 
guilty of playing unfair—of standing in each other’s 
way... 
“Oh! They didn’t mean it,’”’ Miss Dillard inierdolaied 
vehemently. “They were always ragging each other. There ' 
was a little jealousy between them; but I wasn’t the real 
‘cause of it. It was their archery records. You see, Ray- 
mond—Mr. Sperling—used to be the better shot; but this 
last year Joseph beat him at several meets, and. at our last 
‘annual tournament he became the club’s Champion 
Archer.” : 
_ “And Sperling thought, perhaps,” added Markham, 
“that he had correspondingly fallen in your estimation.” 
_“That’s absurd!’ the girl retorted hotly. 
_ “T think, my dear, we can leave the matter safely in Mr. 
Markham’s hands,’ } Professor Dillard said mollifyingly. 
Then to Markham: ‘‘Were there any other questions you 
cared to ask?” 
i Er d filo to know Suse you can tell me about Robin ~ 
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and Bea Sei they are; their associations; - nd 
long you have known them.” . 
-“T think that Belle can enlighten you better than fas 


Both boys belonged to her set. I saw them only occasion- q 


ve 


ally.” Markham turned inquiringly to the girl: 

“I’ve known both of them for years,” she said promptly. 
“Joseph was eight or ten years older than Raymond, and 
lived in England up to five years ago, when his father and 
mother both died. He came to America, and took bachelor — 
quarters on the Drive. He had considerable money, and 
lived idly, devoting himself to fishing and hunting and — 
‘other outdoor sports. He went about in society a little, and. : 
was a nice, comfortable friend who’d always fill in at a 
_ dinner or make a fourth hand at bridge. There was nothing — 
really much to him—in an intellectual way, you. under- 
stand. .’ She paused, as if her remarks were in some | 
way disloyal to the dead, and Markham, sensing her feel- — 
ings, asked simply: ; 

“And Sperling?” - 

‘He’s the son of a wealthy manufacturer of something ) 
or other—retired now. They live in Scarsdale in a beautiful — 


_ country home,—our archery club has its regular ranges — 
there,—and Raymond is a consulting engineer for some 


firm down-town; though I imagine he works merely to — 
placate his father, for he only goes to the office two or 
three days a week. He’s a graduate of Boston Tech, and I | 
met him when he was a sophomore, home on vacation. 
eae will never set the world afire, Mr. Markham; 

_ but he’s really an awfully fine type of ‘American young — 
man—sincere, jolly, a little bashful, and perfectly — 
straight.” It was easy to picture both Robin and Sperling 
from the girl’s brief descriptions; and it was correspond- 
ingly difficult to connect either of them with the sinister. 
tragedy that had brought us to the house. Markham sat 
frowning for a while. Finally he lifted his head and looked 
straight at the girl. 


“Tell me, Miss Dillard: have you any theory or explana- 


© “Still, my dear child,” put in Professor Dillard, “the man 2 
was killed; so there must have been something i in his life | 

that you didn’t know or suspect. We’re constantly finding — 
ew stars that the old-time astronomers didn’t believe r 


ps isted.”’ 


s “T can’t believe J oseph had an enemy,”’ she retorted. ty “f 
: 


on’t believe it. It’s too utterly absurd.” 

“You think then,’ asked Markham, “that it’s ‘unlikely — 
Sperling was in any way responsible for Robin’s death?” — 
¥ Unlikely?” The gitl’s eyes flashed. “‘It’s impossible!”’ 

3 “And yet, y’ know, Miss Dillard,”—it was Vance who 
now spoke in his lazy casual tone—“Sperling means 
‘sparrow’.” The girl sat immobile. Her face had gone 
deathly pale, and her hands tightened over the arms of the 
chair. Then slowly, and as if with great difficulty, she 
‘nodded, and her breast began to rise and fall with her 
labored breathing. Suddenly she shuddered and piesa 
‘her handkerchief to her face. 
_ "2m afraid!’ she whispered. Vance rose and, going to 
her, touched her comfortingly on the shoulder. 

Fi; _ “Why are you afraid?” 
_— She looked up and met his eyes. They seemed to reassure 
lher, for she forced a pitiful smile. “Only the other day,” 
‘she said, in a strained voice, ‘‘we were all on the archery 
1 range down-stairs; and Raymond was just preparing to 
«shoot a single American Round, when Joseph opened the 
t basement door and stepped out on the range. There really 
vwasn’t any danger, but Sigurd—Mr. Arnesson, you know 
~—was sitting on the little rear balcony watching us; and 
vwhe len aT cried ‘He! He!’ Ege to eee Sigurd leaned 
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“over ‘and said: ‘You. are know what a 


running, young man. You’re a Cock Robin, an | th 
_archer’s a sparrow; and you remember what happened to © 


your namesake when a Mr. Sparrow wielded the bow and , 
arrow’—or something like that. No one paid much atten- 
tion to it at the time. But now! . . .” Her voice trailed off 


- into an awed murmur. 


“Come, Belle; don’t be morbid.” Professor Dillard epoken 
consolingly, but not without impatience. ‘It was merely — 
one of Sigurd’s ill-timed witticisms. You know he’s con-_ 


-tinually sneering and jesting at realities: it’s about the — 


only outlet he has from his constant application to abstrac- 
tions.” ; 

“T suppose so,” the girl answered. ‘Of course, it was. 
only a joke. But now it seems like some terrible prophecy. 
—Only,’”’ she hastened to add, “Raymond couldn’t have 
done it.”” As she spoke the library door opened suddenly, 
and a tall gaunt figure appeared on the threshold. 
“Sigurd!’ Belle Dillard’s startled exclamation held an un-- 
deniable note of relief. 

Sigurd Arnesson, Professor Dillard’s protégé and 
adopted son, was a man of striking appearance—over six 


feet tall, wiry and erect, with a head which, at first view, 
‘ appeared too large for his body. His almost yellow hair — 
was unkempt, like a schoolboy’s; his nose was aquiline; and 


his jowls were lean and muscular. Though he could not 


__ have been over forty, there was a net-work of lines in his 
_ face. His expression was sardonically puckish; but the in- 
tense intellectual passion that lighted his blue-gray eyes 
Bh belied any superficiality of nature. My initial-reaction to 
“his personality was one of liking and respect. There were 
‘depths in the man—powerful potentialities and high 


capabilities. As he entered the room that afternoon, his 


_ searching eyes took us all in with a swift, inquisitive 


glance. He nodded jerkily to Miss Dillard, and then fixed 
the old professor with a look of dry amusement. 

“What, pray, has happened in this three-dimensional 
house? Wagons and populace without: a guardian at the 
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‘portal . and when I finally overcame the Cerberus — 
and was admitted by Pyne, two plainclothes men hustled 
“me up here without ey: or explanation. Very. 
amusing, but disconcerting. . . Ah! I seem to recognize 
the District Attorney. Good teenie or rather, after- 
“noon—, Mr. Markham.”’ : 
~ Before Markham could return this belated greeting 
Belle Dillard spoke. ‘Sigurd, please be serious.—Mr. 
‘Robin has been killed.” 

~~ —“*Cock Robin,’ you mean. Well, well! With such a name 

| what could the beggar expect?” He appeared wholly un- 

‘moved by the news. ‘Who, or what, returned him to the- 
elements?” 

| “As to who it was, we don’t know.” It was Marinara 

| who answered, in a tone of reproach for the other’s levity. 

“But Mr. Robin was killed with an arrow through the 
heart.”’ 

“Most fitting.’’ Arnesson sat down on the arm of a chair. 
and extended his long legs. ‘‘What could be more appro- 
priate than that Cock Robin should die from an arrow shot 
from the bow of. . 
_ ‘Sigurd!’ Belle Dillard cut him short. “Haven’t you 
joked enough about that? You know that Raymond didn’t 
do it:”’ 

_ “Of course, sis.’? The man looked at her somewhat wist- 
fully. “I was thinking of Mr. Robin’s ornithological pro- 
genitor.”’ He turned slowly to Markham. ‘‘So it’s a real 
murder mystery, is it—with a corpse, and clews, and all 
the trappings? May I be entrusted with the tale?”” Mark- 
ham gave him a brief outline of the situation, to which he 
listened with rapt interest. When the account was ended 
he asked: ‘“‘Was there no bow found on the range?” 

“Ah!” Vance, for the first tine since the man’s arrival, 
roused himself from seeming lethargy, and answered for 

| Markham. “A most pertinent question, Mr. Arnesson.— 

_ Yes, a bow was found just outside of the basement win- 

| oe barely ten feet from the body.” 

“That of course simplifies matters,” said Arnesson, with 


— 
_ 


aking the finger-prints.” — 
SEE ee the bow has been 


_ Arnesson eenied to the older ‘man curiously ; 
impulse, sir, directed you to do that Pee 
“Tmpulse? My dear Sigurd, I didn’t anebyabs my om. 
tions. But it struck me that the bow was a vital pie 
evidence, and I placed it in the basement as.a precaw 1c 
ary measure until the police arrived.” Br 
Arnesson made a wry face and cocked one e eye Rie 
ously. “That sounds like what our psychoanalytic frien 
would call a suppression-censor explanation. I wonde 
what submerged idea was actually in your mind. 
There was a knock at the door, and Burke put his he 
inside. 
“Doe Doremus is waiting for you down-stairs, Chief. 
_ He’s finished his examination.” 2 
Markham rose and excused himself. “I sha’n’t pothant 
- you people any more just at present. There’s considerable 
Lo ericcury routine work to be done. But. I must ask you 
_ to remain upstairs for the time being. I’ll see you again 
_ before I go.’’ Doremus was teetering impatiently on his 
_ toes when we joined him in the drawing-room. 
“Nothing complicated about it,” he began, before Maree 
a ham had a chance to speak. “Our sporty friend was killed” 
Eby. an arrow with a mighty sharp point entering his heart 
_ through the fourth intercostal space. Lot of force behind 
it. Plenty of hemorrhage inside and out. He’s been dead 
about two hours, I should say, making the time of his. 
- death around half past eleven. That’s only guesswork, 
however. No signs of a struggle—no marks on his clothes 
or abrasions on his hands. Death supervened most likely 
without his knowing what it was all about. He got a nasty 
) bump, ‘ove where his head hit the ronph commons: whe 
i .- he fell. Sue 
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serious a ‘bump’ was it, Doctor?” 


rent. “Bad enough to fracture the skull. I couldn’t feelit, 
of course; but there was a large hematoma over the oc- 


~ Doremus blinked and eyed Vance with some asiancke ‘ 


aes, 
a ae 


% 


cut, in on the Medical Examiner’s staccato report. “How ‘ 


cipital region, dried blood in the nostrils and the ears, and — 


) unequal pupils, indicating a fracture of the vault.-’ll know 
: more about. it after the autopsy.” He turned back to the 
‘District Attorney. “Anything else?” 


|] report as soon as possible.” 
| “You'll have it to-night. The Sergeant’s already phoned 


Heath had stood glowering in the background. ‘Well, 


* “T think not, Doctor. Only let us have your post-mortem 


i for the wagon.”’ And shaking hands with all of us, he hur- ~ 


| that don’t get us any wheres, sir,’ he complained, chewing é 


viciously on his cigar. 

~ “Don’t be downhearted, Sergeant,”’ Vance chided him. 
“That blow on the back of the head is worthy of your pro- 
foundest consideration. I’m of the opinion it wasn’t en- 
tirely due to the fall, don’t y’ know.” The Sergeant was 
unimpressed by this observation. 

“What’s more, Mr. Markham,” he went on, ‘there 
‘wasn’t any finger-prints on éither the bow or the arrow. 
Dubois says they looked as though they’d both been wiped 
‘clean. There- were a few smears on the end of the bow 
where the old gentleman picked it up; but not another sign 
f a print.” 


peo the handle on the gate leading to the street? And 

ithe knob on the door to the alley between the apartment 

ihouses?”’ 

“Nothing!” Heath snorted his seust: “Both of rough, 
isty iron that wouldn’t take a print.” 

Hs say, Markham,” observed Vance; “‘you’re going at 

Ithis thing the wrong way. Naturally there’d be no finger- 


Markham smoked a while in gloomy silence. “What 


prints. Really, y’ know, one doesn’t carefully produce a | 


olaylet and Ie igave a the stage props in full view of a 


the audience. What 
ticular impresario decided to int 
“Tt ain’t as easy as all that, Mr. 3 


_ Heath bitterly. . EEO 
“Did I intimate it was ane No, Sarees it’s 

- difficult. And it’s worse than difficult: it S — 
scure and . > -Rendich; nets ng 


. IV: A MYSTERIOUS NOTE 
eS. (Saturday, April 2; 2 p.m.) — 


MarxkHaM sat down resolutely before the cone 


Heath stepped into the hall and gave an order to one « 
his men. A few moments later a tall, sombre, disjoin 
man entered and stood at respectful attention. ; 
= “This is the butler, sir,’ explained the Sergean: 
ie “Named Pyne.” Markham studied the man appraisin, 
a He was perhaps sixty years old. His features were mark- 
edly acromegalic; and this distortion extended to his entire 
figure. His hands were large, and his feet broad and mis- 
_shapen. His clothes, though neatly pressed, fitted him 
badly; and his high clerical collar was several sizes too 
large for him. His eyes, beneath gray, bushy eyebrows, 
were pale and watery, and his mouth was a mere slit in an. 
Seiratiealthily puffy face. Despite his utter lack of physical 
repossession, however, he gave one the impression of 
‘shrewd competency. 

“So you are the Dillard butler,” mused Markham, 
2 How long have you been with the family; Pyne?”’ ; 
“Going on ten years, sir.”’ ie 
“You came, then, just after Professor Dillard resigned 

_ his chair at the university?” 
“I believe so, sir.” The man’s voice was deep and 


_. rumbling. ay 
“What do you aos of the ee: that he os 


ine of surprising some sshmisctod 
0 ed it wae the utmost stoicism. rates, 
Nothing whatever, sir. I was unaware that anythiny 
happened until Professor Dillard called to me from | 
| the library and asked me to look for Mr. Sperling. De 
“He told you of the tragedy then?” _ ae 
_ “He said: ‘Mr. Robin has been murdered, and I wish ; 
| you’d find Mr. Sperling for me.’—That was all, sir.”’ 
_“You’re sure he said ‘murdered,’ Pyne?” interjected 
Vance. 
For the first time the butler hesitated, and an added 
‘astuteness crept into his look. “Yes, sir—T'm sure he did. a 
‘Murdered’ is what he said.’ 2 
3 “And did you see the body of Mr. Robin when you 2 
‘ pushed your search?’’ pursued Vance, his eyes idly tracing 
: a design on the wall. Again there was a brief hesitation. —__ 
_ “Yes, sir. I opened the basement door to look out on the _ 
: archery range, and there I saw the poor young gentle- — 
| dans, 22” é 
5 “eA great shock it must hare. given you, Pyne,” Vance — 
youn drily. “Did you, by any hap, touch the poor — 


s , ey, 
i eee eT 


young gentleman’s body?—or the arrow, perhaps?—or the 
bow?” Pyne’s watery eyes glistened for a moment. 
| “No—of course not, sir. . Why should I, sir?” ‘ 
\s “Why, indeed?”’ Vance sighed wearily. “But you saw 
| the bow?” 
_ The man squinted, as if for purposes of mental isa cat 
tion. “TI couldn’t say, sir. Perhaps, yes; perhaps, no. I don’t. 
| recall.” Vance seemed to lose all interest in him; and 
‘Markham resumed the interrogation. 
_“T understand, Pyne, that Mr. Drukker called here this 
umorning about half past nine. Did you see him?” 4 
“Yes, sir. He always uses the basement door; and he 
‘said good-morning to me as he passed the butler’s pantry 
ee the head of the steps.” 
a “He returned the same way he panic?) 
Se T- SSEPDOE so, sir—though I was peas is he 
A res in the house : at the rear——”’ 


a 
Ae 
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“T know.” "Maricham leaned forward. “I presume it was 
you who admitted Mr. Robin and Mr. ee this moni 
ing.” F- 

“Yes, sir. At about ten o’clock.”’ 

“Did you see them again, or overhear any of their re 


_ marks while they waited here in the drawing-room?”’ 


“No, sir. I was busy i in Mr. Arnesson’s were most of 


the morning.” 


“Ah! Vance turned his eyes on the man. ‘‘That woul 
be on the second floor rear, wouldn’t it?—the room with 
the balcony?” 

PVes sir = 

“Most interestin’. . . . And it was from that balcony 
that Professor Dillard first saw Mr. Robin’s body.—How 
could he have entered the room without your knowing it? 


“You said, I believe, that your first intimation of the 


tragedy was when the professor called you from the library 


_and told you to seek Mr. Sperling.” 


The butler’s face turned a pasty white, and I noticed 
that his fingers twitched nervously. “I might have stepped 
out of Mr. Arnesson’s room for a moment,” he explained, 
with effort. ‘““Yes—it’s quite likely. In fact, sir, I recall 


4 J going to the linen-closet. 


“Oh, to be sure.” Vance lapsed into lethargy. 
Markham smoked a while, his gaze concentrated on the 
table-top. ‘‘Did any one else call at the house this sO 


eebyne?’”’ he asked presently. 


“No one, sir.’ 


“And you can suggest no explanation for what hap- 
pened here?’ The man shook his head heavily, his watery 
eyes in space. 

“No, sir. Mr. Robin seemed a pleasant, well-liked young 
man. He wasn’t the kind to inspire murder—if you under- 
stand what I mean.’’ Vance looked up. 

’ “T can’t say that I, personally, understand exactly what 
you mean, Pyne. How do you know it wasn’t an acci- 
dent?”’ ‘ 


_ “T don’t, sir,” was the unperturbed answer. “But I know 


U1 ing arrow. e- Aeae (Sees ie 
fou’re very ese Pyne,” piddet Vance. “And 

correct.” 

was plain that no divert information was to be a 

the butler, and ales: dismissed him abruptly, 


sshe entered I notiéed at once a resemblance between fapher ee 
ind daughter. She was a slatternly woman of about forty, 
also tall and angular, with a thin, elongated face and large 
ands and feet. Hyperpituitarism evidently ran in the 
fy me family. A few preliminary questions brought out the 
information that she was a widow, named Beedle, and had, 4 
it the death of her husband five years before, come £0 Pi 
Professor Dillard as the result of Pyne’s recommendation. 
“What time did you leave the house this MOTHING, 
eedle?”’ Markham asked her. 
- “Right after half past ten. ” She seemed uneasy and on 
| he alert, and her voice was defensively belligerent. 
““And-what time did you return?” 
“About half past twelve. That man let me in’”—she 
ooked viciously at Heath—“and treated me like I’d been 
. criminal.” : 
Heath erinned. “The sie? s O. K., Mr. Markham. She 
cot sore because I wouldn’t let her go down-stairs. ”” Mark- — 
am nodded non-committally. - 
&Do. you know anything of what took place here pia ss 
worning?? ’ he went on, studying the woman closely. : 
“How should I know? I was at Jefferson Market.’ 
“Did you see either Mr. Robin or Mr. Sperling?” 
_ “They went down-stairs to the archery-room past the 
‘itchen a little while before I went out.” 
Did you overhear anything they said?’’ : 
Py don’t listen at keyholes.”’ Markham set his jaw 
ngrily and was about to apeae when Vance addressed the 
ie aah i 


hought that perhaps the door — 


. Beedle We won’t need you any more now.” 


was open, and ehatts you ae have ees ‘som 
their conversation despite your commendable effort not 


to listen.” “a 
“The door might’ve been open, but I didn’ hear any 


“thing,” she answered sullenly. 


. 


“Tn-fact, I thought I heard Mr. Drukker. ” A note of 


news. “You saw him perhaps?”’ 


“Then you couldn't tell us if there was any one else in 
the archery-room.” 4 
Beedle narrowed her eyes and gave Vance a deleulatiae 
look. “Maybe there was some one else,” she said slowly. 


venom came into her voice, and the shadow of a hard 
smile passed over her thin lips. “He was here to call ; on 
Mr. Arnesson early this morning.” 

“Oh, was he, now?” Vance appeared surprised at this 


“T saw him come in, but I didn’t see him go out —any. 
way, I didn’t notice. He sneaks in and out at all hours.” 

“Sneaks, eh? Fancy that! . By the by, which door 
id you use when you went a-marketing?” 

“The front door. Since Miss Belle made a club-room out 
of the basement, I always use the front door.” 

“Then you didn’t enter the archery-room this morn- 


Vance raised Himself i in his chair. ‘“Thanks for your help 


When the woman had left us Vance rose and walked t« 
the window. “We're expending too much zeal in irrelevan 
channels, Markham,” he said. “‘We’ll never get anywheri 
by ballyragging servants and questioning members of thi 
household. There’s a psychological wall to be batterec 
down before we can begin storming the enemy’s trench 
Everybody in this ménage has some pet privacy that he’ 
afraid will leak out. Each person so far has told us eithe 
less or more than he knows. Disheartenin’, but true. Noth 
ing that we’ve learned dovetails with anything else; an‘ 
when chronological events don’t fit together, you ma: 
rest assured that the pecated points of contact have bee 


he tales that have been poured into our ears.’’ 


1e our questionings.”’ 


ately distorted: a iavotetound one Zane joinder i in 4 


t’s more likely the connections are missing,”’ Mark. s 
i argued; “and we'll never find them if we don’t pur- 


“You're much too trustin’.”” Vance walked hack to the — 


| eentre-table. “The more questions we ask the farther afield © 
‘we'll be taken. Even Professor Dillard didn’t give us a 


1 that bow indoors? Arnesson put his finger on a vital spot 
when he asked the same question. Shrewd fella, Arnesson. 
-—Then there’s our athletic young lady with the muscular 
«calves. She’s entangled in various amat’ry meshes, and is 
«endeavoring to extricate herself and her whole coterie 


<aim, but not one conducive to the unadulterated truth.— 


tains many an entrancin’ thought. But we’ll never probe 
his cortex by chivyin’ him with questions. Somethin’ rum, 
too, about his matutinal labors. He says he was in Arnes- 
son’s room all morning; but he obviously didn’t know that 


that linen-closet alibi—much too specious.—Also, Mark- 
cham, let your mind flutter about the widowed Beedle’s 
‘tale. She doesn’t like the over-sociable Mr. Drukker; and 
‘when she saw a chance to involve him, she did so. She 
i‘thought’ she heard his voice in the archery-room. But did 
ishe? Who knows? True, he might have tarried among the 
vslings and javelins on his way home and been joined later 
iby Robin and Sperling. . . . Yes, it’s a point we must 
minvestigate. In ‘faet,—@ bit of polite converse with Mr, 
rukker is strongly ‘indicated. ra 

- Footsteps were heard descending the front stairs, and 
Arnesson appeared in the archway of the living-room. 
“Well, who killed Cock Robin?” he asked, with a satyr- 
ilike grin. Markham rose, annoyed, and was about to pro- 
test at the intrusion; but Arnesson held up his hand. ‘‘One 


<; ia = “2 a 
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‘ wholly honest account. There’s something -h2’s keeping ’ 
| back—some suspicion he won’t voice. Why d:d he bring © 


Pyne has ideas, too. That flabby facial mask of his cur-— 


the professor took a sunnin’ on Arnesson’s verandah. And - 


) without leaving a blemish on any one. A praiseworthy — 


you panic and Philssophies y, 

thing as justice. If there really were josties 
or a shingling in the cosmic wood-shed.” He s 
facing Markham and chuckled cynically. “The fact 
gad and precipitate departure of Mr. Robin appeals 
scientific nature. It makes a nice, orderly problem. It he 
‘a decidedly mathematical flavor—no undistributed term: 
c you understand; clear-cut integers with certain unkno 
= 


— quantities to be determined.—Well, I’m the genius 
solve it.” 
“What would be your solution, Arnesson?” Markh 
7 knew and respected the man’s intelligence, and seemed : 
once to sense a serious purpose beneath his attitude of 
sneering flippancy. | 
- “Ah! As yet I haven’t tackled the equation. ” Arnesson 
_ drew out an old briar pipe and fingered it affectionately. 
“But I’ve always wanted to do a little detective work on 
purely earthly plane—the insatiable curiosity and natural 
_ Inquisitiveness of the physicist, you understand. And I’ve_ 
long had a theory that the science of mathematics can be. 
2 advantageously applied to the trivialities of our life on 
_ this unimportant planet. There’s nothing but law in the. 
= _ universe—unless Eddington is right and there’s no law at. 
= all—and I see no sufficient reason why the identity and 
: position of a criminal can’t be determined just as Leverrier : 
alculated the mass and ephemeris of Neptune from the 
observed deviations in the orbit of Uranus. You remember. 
Z how, after his computations, he told Galle, the Berlin 
astronomer, to look for the planet in a specified longitude 
of the ecliptic.’ 
_ Arnesson paused and filled his pipe. “Now, Mr. Mark- 
ham,” he went on; and I tried to decide whether or not the 
i - man was in earnest, “I’d like the opportunity of applying 
| to this absurd muddle the purely rational means used by 
Leverrier i in i Neptune. But ks got 20. have the 


we 
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‘a on the perturbations ef Uranus’s Ss aie so. oto epeatee - 
that is is, I must know all the varying factors i in the equa- — 
ma The favor I’ve come here to ask is that you take me — 
luinto your confidence and tell me all the facts. A sort of 
uintellectual partnership. I’ll figure out this problem for — 
yyou along scientific lines. It’ll be bully sport; and inci- — 
dentally Id like to prove my theory that mathematics is 
ithe basis of all truth however far removed from scholastic — 
bstractions.”’ He at last got his pipe going, and sank back ; 
Lin his chair. “Is it a bargain?” 

“Pll be glad to tell you whatever we know, Arnesson,” 
\Markham replied after a brief pause. “But I can’t promise — 
to reveal everything that may arise from now on. It might | 
work against the ends of justice and embarrass our investi- 
fz ation.”’ 

rs ‘Vance iad sat with half-closed eyes, apparently bored 
bby Arnesson’s astonishing request; but now he turned to 
WMarkham with a considerable show of animation. ‘I say, 
ry’ know; there’s really no reason why we shouldn’t give 
Mr. Arnesson a chance to translate this crime into the 
iceealm of applied mathematics. I’m sure he’d be discreet 
nnd use our information only for scientific purposes. And 
‘—one never knows, does one?—we may need his highly 
mrained assistance before we’re yones with this fascina- 
Miin’ affair.” 

‘Markham knew Vance well enpuch to realize that his 
huuggestion had not been made thoughtlessly; and I was in 
[a0 wise astonished when he faced Arnesson and said: 
“Very well, then. We’ll give you whatever data you need 
30 work out your mathematical formula. Anything special 
ivou want to know now?” 

“Oh, no. I know the details thus far as well as you; and 
Vl strip Beedle. and old Pyne of their contributions when 
vou’re gone. But if I solve this problem and determine the 
cxact position of the criminal, don’t pigeon-hole my find- 
ngs as Sir George Airy did those of poor Adams when he 
wbmitted his Neptunean calculations prior to Leverrier.” 


a stranger. 

“This gent feces says he wants = see the p -ofes 

announced with radiating suspicion; and turning 

~ man he indicated Markham with a gesture of the hea 

5 “That’s the District Attorney. Tell him your troubles 

The newcomer seemed somewhat embarrassed. He was 
slender, well-groomed man with an unmistakable air 

4 refinement. His age, I should say, was fifty, though 

face held a perennially youthful look. His hair was - 
and graying, his nose a trifle sharp, and his chin small but 

: in no way weak. His eyes, surmounted by a high broad 

forehead, were his most striking characteristic. They were 

3 the eyes of a disappointed and disillusioned dreamer—half 
sad, half resentful, as if life had tricked him and left him 

= “unhappy and bitter. He was about to address Markham 

_ when he caught sight of Arnesson. 

_ “Oh, good-morning, Arnesson,” he said, in a qui 
- well-modulated voice. “T hope there’ s nothing: seriously 
wrong.” rad 

_ “A mere death, Pardee,’ the other replied carelessly. 

=e “The proverbial tempest i in a teapot.” 

Markham was annoyed at the interruption. ‘““‘What can, 
‘Ido for you, sir?” he asked. 

 “T trust I am not intruding,” the man apologized. “I am 

“a friend of the family,—I live just across the street; and I 

perceived that something unusual had happened here. Ee 
_ occurred to me I might be of some service.” 

; Arnesson chuckled. ‘‘My dear Pardee! Why clothe your 

s natural curiosity in the habiliments of rhetoric?” 

_ Pardee blushed. “I assure you, Arnesson ” he began; 

~ but Vance interrupted him. 

“You say you live opposite, Mr. Pardee. You have per- 

_ haps been observing this house during the forenoon?” _ 

“Hardly that, sir. My study, however, overlooks 75th 

Street, and it’s true I was sitting at the ‘window most of 

- the momnitcy But I was pusy writing. When I ‘returned to 


~ 


; he man shook his head Bees oN 9 one in pardsniae <a 

noticed two young men—friends of Miss Dillard—call — 

at about ten o’clock; and I saw Beedle-go. out with her : 
arket basket. But that’s all I recall.” z 

act you see either of these young men depart?” ae 

__ “T don’t remember.” Pardee knit his brows. “And yet it — 
seems to me one of them left by the range gate. But it’s: 

« on. y an impression.” 

~ “What time would that. have been?’ 

“Really, I couldn’t say. Perhaps an hour or 80 after his 

¢arrival. I wouldn’t care to be more specific.” 

_ “You recall no other person whatever either coming or 

£ going from the house-this morning?” 

~ “T saw Miss Dillard return from the tennis courts about — 

half past twelve, just as I was called to lunch. In fact, she 

ywaved her racket to me.’ % 

_ “And no one else?” 
“Tm afraid not.” There v was unmistakable regret in his - 

yquiet response. 

“One of the young men you saw enter Kors has been “ 

killed,” Vance told him. 

“Mr, Robin—alias Cock Robin,’’ supplemented Agios’ ; 

son, with a comic grimace which affected me unpleasantly. 

“Good Heavens! How unfortunate!’ Pardee appeared 

ipenuinely shocked. “Robin? Wasn’t he the Champion ~ 

\Archer of Belle’s club?” 

_ “His one claim to immortality. —That’ S the chap.” 

Poor Belle!’ Something in the man’s manner caused — 

‘Vance to regard him sharply. val Hope she’s not too greatly 

iB et by the tragedy.” 
ae ’s dramatizing it, ice ? Arnesson returned. 

Sc are the police, for that matter. Awful pother about 

g in pea ers earth is covered with ‘small 


Penne masses of impure carbohydrates’ 
: referred to in the aggregate as humanity.” 
‘Pardee smiled with tolerant sadness,—he was obviously 
familiar with Arnesson’s cynicisms. Then he appeal 
~ Markham. “May I be permitted to see Miss Dillard 
her uncle?” 
_ “Oh, by all means.” It was Vance who answered before — . 
Markham could reach a decision. ‘You'll find them in the 
library, Mr. Pardee.” The man left the room with a polite 
murmur of thanks. : “4 
“Queer fellow,’’ commented Arnesson, when Pardee was” q 
out of hearing. ‘Cursed with money. Leads an indolent 
_ life. His one passion is solving chess problems. . . .” if 

“Chess?” Vance looked up with interest. ‘‘Is he, by any 
chance, John Pardee, the inventor of the famous Pardee 
gambit?” 

“The same.” Arnesson’s face crinkled humorous 
“Spent twenty years developing a cast-iron offensive that 
was to add new decimal points to the game. Wrote a book 
about it. Then went forth proselytizing like a crusader 
before the gates of Damascus. He’s always been a great 

_ patron of chess, contributing to tournaments, and scurry- 
- ing round the world to attend the various chess jousting= 
Bente. Consequently was able to get his gambit tested. It 
made a great stir among the infra-champions of thé Man- 
hattan Chess Club. Then poor Pardee organized a series of - 
Masters Tournaments. Paid all the expenses himself. Cost. 
- him a fortune, by the way. And of course he stipulated 
that the Pardee gambit be played exclusively. Well; well, 
it was very sad. When men like Doctor Lasker and Capa- 
blanca and Rubinstein and Finn got to combating it, it 
went to pieces. Almost every player who used it lost. It 
_ was disqualified—even worse than the ill-fated Rice gam- 
bit. Terrible blow for Pardee. It put snow in his hair, and 
— took all the rubber out of his muscles. Aged him, in short, 
He’s a broken man.” 
ent know the history of the gambit,’’ murmured Vance, } 


” 


= 


‘' ae sa Hisar one, sir,” he said, handing it to ee 


cham. ‘“The officer outside happened to see it sticking outa — 
the mail-box just now, and thought he’d take a peep at it. 
—What do you make of it, sir?” Markham studied it with — 
ypuzzled amazement, and then without a word handed it — 
0 Vance. I rose and looked over his shoulder. The paper | 
yas of the conventional typewriter size, and had been — 
folded to fit into the mail-box. It contained several lines of | 
typing done on a machine with élite characters and a taeeaed 
blue ribbon. 

The first line read: Joseph Cochrane Robin is dead. "The 
te econd line asked: Who Killed Cock Robin? Underneath | 
Iwas typed: Sperling means sparrow. And in the lower — 
ight-hand corner—the place of the signature—were the — 
"two words, in capitals: THE BISHOP. — ae Rea 


V: A WOMAN’S SCREAM 
-(Saturday, April 2; 2.30 p. m.) 


/ VANCE, after glancing at the strange message with its even — 
istranger signature, reached for his monocle with that slow — 
deliberation which I knew indicated a keén suppressed 
interest. Having adjusted the glass he studied the paper 
fintently. Then he handed it to Arnesson. ‘‘Here’s a val- — 
able factor for your equation.’ His eyes were fixed ban- — 
veringly on the man. 
_ Arnesson regarded the note superciliously, and with a 
wry grimace laid it on the table. “I trust the clergy are not 


1 1The American chess master—sometimes confused with Doctor 
iel Lasker, the former world champion. 


ehvelvad i in ‘this 3 prablen hey ly t 
: One: can’t attack them with Athemancs, ‘The Bisho 
-;..,” he mused. “I’m ‘unacquainted with any gentleme ie 
. of the cloth.—I think Tl rule out this abracadabra a 

making my calculations.” 

“If you do, Mr. Arnesson,” replied Vance. seriously, 
“your equation,.I fear, will fall to pieces. That cryptic — 
- epistle strikes me as rather significant. Indeed—if you will — 
pardon a mere lay opinion—I believe it is the most mathe- 
~matical-thing that has appeared thus far in the case. It 
_ relieves the situation of all haphazardness or accident. It’s” 
the g, so to speak—the gravitational constant which wie | 
govern all our equations.” 
_ Heath had stood looking down on the eed paper | 
with solemn disgust. ‘‘Some crank wrote this, Mr. Vance,” | 
he declared. / 
_ “Undoubtedly a crank, Sergeant,” agreed Vance. “But | 
‘don’t overlook the fact that this particular crank must } 
_ have known many interestin’ and intimate details—to wit, | 
that Mr. Robin’s middle name was Cochrane; that the 
gentleman had been killed with a bow and arrow; and that | 
Mr. Sperling was in the vicinity at the time of the Robin’s 
passing. Moreover, this well-informed crank must have { 
had what amounted to foreknowledge regarding the mur- | 
_ der; for the note was obviously typed and inserted in the | 
letter-box before you and your men arrived on the scene.” | 
“Unless,”’ countered Heath doggedly, “he’s one of those 
bimboes out in the street, who got wise to what had hap- 
pened and then stuck this paper in the box when the offi- } 
cer’s back was turned.”’ 
“Having first run home and carefully typewritten his} 
communication—eh, what?” Vance shook his head with af 
pushy smile. ‘No, Sergeant, I’m afraid your theory won’t 
0 ”) 


“Then what in hell does it mean?’ Heath demanded 
truculently. 


“T haven’t the foggiest idea.’’ Vance yawned and rose.} 
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Carne, ‘Markham. let’s while away a few brief moments 
‘with this Mr. Drukker whom Beedle abhors.”’ . 
~ “Drukker!’’ exclaimed Arnesson, with considerable sur- s 
rise. ‘Where does he fit in?” 7 
_ “Mr. Drukker,” explained Markham, “called here this 
q Morning to see you; and it’s barely possible he met Robin > 
| and Sperling before he returned home.” He hesitated. 

| “Would you care to accompany us?” 

“No, thanks.’”? Arnesson knocked out his pipe and got 
up. “Dye a pile of class papers to look over.—It might be 
| as well, however, to take Belle along. Lady Mae’s a bit 
peculiar Ore. 
| “Lady Mae?” ' 
_ “My mistake. Forgot you didn’t know her. We all call 
her Lady Mae. Courtesy title. Pleases the poor old soul. 
| I’m referring to Drukker’s mother. Odd character.” He 
| tapped his forehead significantly. ““Bit touched. Oh, per-— 
|| fectly harmless. Bright as a whistle, but monominded, as 
| it were. Thinks the sun rises and sets in Drukker. Mothers 
him as if he were an infant. Sad situation. . . . Yes, you’d 
| better take Belle along. Lady Mae likes Belle.” 

“A good suggestion, Mr. Arnesson,”’ said Vance. “Will 
‘you ask Miss Dillard if she’ll be good enough to accom- 
|; pany us?” 
| “Oh, certainly.” Arnesson gave us an inclusive smile of 
|: farewell—a smile which seemed at once patronizing and 
: satirical—and went up-stairs. A few moments later Miss 
_ Dillard joined us. 

“Sigurd tells me you want to see Adolph. He, of course, 
\won’t mind; but poor Lady Mae gets so upset over even 
tthe littlest things. .. .” 

“We sha’n’t upset her, I hope.” Vance spoke reassur- 
ingly. “But Mr. Drukker was here this morning, d’ ye see; 
gand the cook says she thought she heard him speaking to 
1Mr. Robin and Mr. Sperling in the archery-room. He may 
tbe able to help us.” 

# “Ym sure he will if he can,” the girl answered with em- 


. : ; irs ag 


phasis. “But be very BAe aii with Lady Mee 
‘There was a pleading, protective . note. in her 
Vance regarded her curiously. — 
~ “Tell us something of Mrs Deuleorsson Tay 
before we visit her. Why should we be so careful?” _ 
-“She’s had such a tragic life,”-the girl explained. ‘ She 


e Bae a prima donna with a marvelous career before het 
She married a leading critic of Vienna—Otto Drucker’ 

/ and four years later Adolph was born. Then one day in the 

a _ Wiener Prater, when the baby was two years old, she i t 


“ 


3 changed. Adolph’s spine was injured, and ie: became 

 eripple. Lady Mae was heartbroken. Shé held herself 

_ blame for his injury, and gave up her career to devote her 
self to his caré. When her husband died a year later she 
a brought Adolph to America, where she had spent some of 
her girlhood, and bought the house where she now lives. } 
Her whole life has been centred on Adolph, who grew up | a. 
= hunchback. She has sacrificed everything for him, and 
- cares for him as though he were a baby... . .” A shadow | 
— erossed her face. ‘Sometimes I think—we all think—that } 
she | still imagines he’s only a child. She has become—well, 
morbid about it. But it’s the sweet, terrible morbidity of a 
~ tremendous motherlove—a sort of insanity of tenderness, 
uncle calls it. During the past few months she has grown 
ery strange—and peculiar. I’ve often found her crooning 
old German lullabies and kindergarten songs, with her! 
arms crossed on her breast, as if—oh, it seems so > saci 


and so terrible!—as if she were holding a baby... .. And 
oe a Mae Brenner will still be remembered by Continental music lov- 
ers. Her début was made at the unprecedented age of twenty-three as . 
 Sulamith in “Die Konigin von Saba’”’ at the Imperial Opera House in 
% Vienna; although her greatest success was perhaps her Desdemona 
| in ‘‘Otello””—the last réle she sang before her retirement. 
5 2 The name was, of course, originally spelled Drucker. The change J 
; —possibly some meus attempt at Americanization—was nade by} 
; _ Mrs. Drukker wh len she settled i in this CouMEy 
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bs Rds become frightfully jealous of Adolph. She’s resent- 4 


ful of all other men. Only last week I took Mr. Sperling to 


see her—we often drop in to call on her: she seems so lonely — 

‘and unhappy—and she looked at him almost fiercely, and 
‘said: ‘Why weren’t you a cripple, too?’ . . .” The girl 
}paused and searched our faces. ““Now don’t you under- 
‘stand why I asked you to be careful? . . . Lady Mae may 
think we have come to harm Adolph.” 

“We sha’n’t add unnecessarily to her suffering,” Vance 
:assured her sympathetically. Then, as we moved toward 
tthe hall, he asked her a question ‘which recalled to my 
rmind his brief intent scrutiny of the Drukker house earlier 
tthat afternoon. ‘Where is Mrs. Drukker’s room situated?” 

The girl shot him a startled look, but answered — 
cpromptly: ‘On the west side of the house—its bay win- — 
idow overlooks the archery range.” ; 
“Ah!” Vance took out his cigarette case, and carefully 
selected a Régie. ‘Does she sit much at this window?” 

“A great deal. Lady Mae always watches us at archery 
ypractice—why I don’t know. I’m sure it pains her to see 
was, for Adolph isn’t strong enough to shoot. He’s tried it 
several times, but it tired him so he had to give it up.” — 

“She may watch you practising for the very reason that 
it does torture her—a kind of self-immolation, y’ know. : 
Those situations are very distressing.” Vance spoke al- 
most with tenderness—which, to one who did not know 
Ais real nature, would have sounded strange. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ 
ne added, as we emerged into the archery range through 
the basement door, “it would be best if we saw Mrs: 
Drukker first for a moment. It might tend to allay any ap- 
prehénsions our visit might cause her. Could we reach her 
oom without Mr. Drukker’s knowledge?” 

“Oh, yes.”’ The girl was pleased at the idea. “We can go 
the rear way. Adolph’s study, where he does his writing, 
's at the front of the house.’”’ We found Mrs. Drukker 
titting in the great bay window on a sprawling old- 
shioned chaise-longue, propped up with pillows. Miss 


: ‘Dillard rested her filially. ae bending ovel 
tender concern, kissed her forehead. _ ee 
_. “Something rather awful has hapnouete ae our 
os “this morning, Lady Mae,” she said; ‘‘and these gentl 
wanted to see you. I offered. to bring them over. You 

~ mind, do you?” — : 
Mrs. Drukker’s pale, tragic face had been ‘navn awa 
from the door as we entered, but now she stared at.us wit 
- fixed horror. She was a tall woman, slender to the point ¢ 
~ emaciation; and her hands, which lay slightly flexed on the 
arms of the chair, were sinewy and wrinkled like the talon 
of fabulous bird-women. Her face, too, was thin and deeply 
seamed; but it was not an unattractive face. The eyes were 
clear and alive, and the nose was straight and dominant. 
_ Though she must have been well past sixty, her hair was 
luxuriant and brown. For several minutes she neither 
moved nor spoke. Then her hands closed slowly, and her 
_ lips parted. “What do you want?” she asked in a low 
resonant voice. 
= Mrs. Drukker,’ ’_it, was Vance who answered—“as 
< Miss Dillard has told you, a tragedy occurred next doo1 
_ this morning, and since your window is the only one 
directly overlooking the archery range, we thought thai 
_ you might have seen something that would aid us in ow 
investigation.’’ The woman’s vigilance relaxed percep 
but it was a moment or two before she spoke. 
_ “And what did take place?” ; 
“A Mr. Robin was killed —You knew him perhaps?” 
- “The archer—Belle’s Champion Archer? . .. Yes, _ 
imew: him. A strong healthy child who could pull a heag 
bow and not get tired —Who killed him?” 
“We don’t know.” Vance, despite his negligent air, wa 
- watching her astutely. “But inasmuch as he was killed. fe) 
the range, within sight of your window, we hoped yo 
might be able to help us.”’ 
fh Mrs. Drukker’s eyelids drooped craftily, and she claspe 
- her hands with a kind of deliberate Satistagiion. “You a 

va ed on the range?” Re Sak 
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committal. 
“T see. 
back reahats 
“Did you notice any one on the range this morning?” be 
asked Vance. ae 
i = ol’ The denial was swift and emphatic. “I saw no — 
e. I haven’t looked out on the range all day.” Vance © 
met the woman’s gaze steadily, and sighed. = 
“It’s most unfortunate,” he murmured. .‘“Had you been : 
dooking out of the window this morning, it’s wholly pos- — 
Bible you might have seen the tragedy. .. . Mr. Robin — 
fas killed with a bow and arrow, and there seems to have — 
bbeen no motive whatever for the act.” “a 
_ “You know he was killed with a bow and arrow?” she ~ 
asked, a tinge of color coming into her ashen cheeks. 
: “That was the Medical Examiner’s report. There was — 
jan arrow through his heart when we found him.” 
| “OF course. That seems perfectly natural, doesn’t it? 
. An arrow through the Robin’s heart!’ She spoke ~ 
with vague aloofness, a distant, fascinated look in her eyes. 
There was a strained silence, and Vance moved toward 
she window. ‘‘Do you mind if I look out?” : 
With difficulty the woman brought herself back from — 
»ome far train of thought. “Oh, no. It isn’t much of a view, 
ihough. I can see the trees of 76th Street toward the north, 
tnd a part of the Dillard yard to the south. But that brick 
wall opposite is very depressing. Before the apartment 
aouse was built. I had a beautiful view of the river.’ 
_ Vance looked for a while down into the archery range. 
YYes,” he observed; “if only you had been at the window 
ibis morning you might have seen what happened. Your — 
ciew of the range and the basement door of the Dillards’ 
3 very clear. .. . Too bad.” He glanced at his watch. 
(Is your son in, Mrs. Drukker?” 
| ee son! La Ph Seale ent go you want with him?” Her 


. But what can I = to is you?” $ She lay ; 


Se ae 

: “Nothing important,” he said pacifyingly. “Only, h 
may have seen some one on the range——”’ ; 

_ “He sawno one! He couldn’t have seen any one, for he 
wasn’t here. He went out early this morning, an and has 
returned.” 

Vance looked with pity at the woman. “He was away 
all morning?—Do you know where he was?” | 

“T always know where he is,” Mrs. Drukker answered 
proudly. ‘‘He tells me everything.” 

“And he told you where he was going this morning?” 
persisted Vance gently. 

“Certainly. But I forget for the moment. Let me 
think. .’ Her long fingers tapped on the.arm of the 
chair, and her eyes shifted uneasily. “I can’t recall. 
But Vl ask him the moment he returns.” Miss Dillard 
had stood watching the woman with growing  per- 

plexity. 
~~ “But, Lady Mae, Adolph was at our house this mornie 
- He came to see Siourd ” Mrs. Drukker drew herself 
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“Nothing of the kind!’ she snapped, eyeing the girl al- 
most viciously. “Adolph had to go—downtown some- 
where. He wasn’t near your house—I know he wasn’t.” 
Her eyes flashed, and she turned a defiant glare on Vance. 


Jt was an embar rassing moment; but what followed was 


even more painful. The door opened softly, and suddenly 
_ Mrs. Drukker’s arms went out. My little boy—my 
baby!” she cried. ‘Come here, dear.”’ 

But the man at the door did not come forward. He stooc 
__ blinking his beady little eyes at us, like a person waking i 
~ strange surroundings. Adolph Drtiiskar was scarcely five 
feet tall. He had the typical congested appearance of thi 
hunchback. His legs were spindling, and the size of hi 
bulging, distorted torso seemed exaggerated by his huge 
_ domelike head. But there was intellectuality in the man’ 
- face—a terrific passionate power which held one’s atten 
tion. Professor Dillard had called him a mathematica 


AS 
ea 


What does all ee mean?” he ee in a high 
hed, tremulous voice, looking toward Miss Dillard. 
e these friends of yours, Belle?”’ 


a 
ie 
y 
3 


zi 


The girl started to speak, but Vance halted her with ¢ a 2 


zesture. “The truth is, Mr. Drukker,’’ he explained som- — 


rely, “there has been a tragedy next door. This is Mr. 


ny farkham, the District Attorney, and Sergeant Heath of 


»oasement door of-the Dillard house.” 


‘ragedy, eh? What kind of tragedy?” 
“A Mr. Robin was killed—with a bow and arrow.” 


icilled? Killed? . . : What time?” 
“Some time between eleven and twelve probably.” 


ifted to his mother. He seemed to grow excited, and his 
‘uge splay fingers worried the hem of his smoking-jacket. 


n the woman. 

-“What do you mean, son?” The retort was a panic- 
itricken whisper. 

_ Drukker’s face became hard, and the suggestion of a 
neer twisted his lips. “‘I mean that it was about that time 
-hen I heard a scream in this room.’ 


ragged her head jerkily. “You're mistaken, son. I didn’t 
sream this morning.’ 

‘ “Well, some one did.”’ There was a cold relentlessness i in 
e man’s tone. Then, after a pause, he added: ‘‘The fact 


'3He gave me very much the same impression as did General 
mer Lee when I Masited hin at Santa Monica shortly before his 


The man’s face began | to twitch spasmodically. “Robin 


the Police Department; and at our request Miss Dillard : 
>rought us here that we might ask your mother whether ~ 
or not she had noticed anything. unusual on the archery 

ange this morning. The tragedy occurred just outside the — 


‘Drukker thrust his chin forward and squinted. An 


“Between eleven and twelve?” Quickly Drukker’s gaze ~ 


"What did you see?” His eyes glinted as he focussed oho 


- “You didn’t! No—no!’ She caught her breath, and - 


= is, I came up-stairs after I heard the scream, End. liste 


-dued eagerness. ‘But I called you several times 


“Vance to Markham. “I heard some one scream—a womé 


proached Mrs. Drukker. 
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‘Bia Popeia,’ so I went back to my work.” —. + 
Mrs. Drukker pressed a handkerchief to her face, 
her eyes closed momentarily. ““You were at your work be 


tween eleven and twelve?” Her voice now rang with sub 
” = 


at the door here. But you were walking about — 


“T heard you. But I didn’t answer. I was too busy.” 

“So that was it.”’ She turned slowly toward the windas 
“T thought you were out. Didn’t you tell me——?” | 

“T told you I was going to the Dillards’. But Sigur 
wasn’t there, and I came back a little before eleven.” 

“T didn’t see you come in.’? The woman’s energy wa 
spent, and she lay back listlessly, her eyes on the bri¢: 
wall opposite. ‘“And when I called and you didn’t answe 
I naturally thought you were still out.” _ 

- “T left the Dillards’ by the street gate, and took a wal 
in the park.”’ Drukker’s voice was irritable. ‘““Then I k 
myself in by the front door.” : 

“And you say you heard me scream. . . . But wh 
should I scream, son? I’ve had no pains in my back th 
morning.’’ 

Drukker frowned, and his little eyes moved swiftly fro 


—in this room,” he iterated stubbornly. ‘About half pa 
eleven.”’ Then he sank into a chair and gazed moodily 
the floor. This perplexing verbal intercourse betwe 
mother and son had held us all spellbound. Though Van 
had stood before an old eighteenth-century print near t 
door, regarding it with apparent absorption, I knew th 
“no word or inflection had escaped him. Now he swu 
about and, giving Markham a signal not to interfere, 2 


“We're very sorry, madam, that we’ve had to trou 
you. Forgive us, if you can.’”’ He bowed and turned 
Miss Dillard. “Do you care to pilot us back? Or shall 
find our own way down?” 

“Pil come with you, the girl said; and going to M 


ae! 


Sa 
vo 
aes 


gis he “SAID. THE, SPARROW” — 


drukker ee put her arm oot her. “Pm so sorry, Lady 4 


fae.” 


‘As we were passing out into the hall Vance, as if on a 


acond thought, paused and looked back at Drukker. 
/You’d better come with us, sir,’’ he said, in a casual yet 


‘rgent tone. “You knew Mr. Robin, and you may be able 


> suggest something——” 


“Don’t go with them, son!” cried Mrs. Drukker. She 
ras sitting upright now, her face contorted ith anguish 
md fear. “Don’t go! They’ re the enemy.’ They want to 
nipt-you. .....” 

_Drukker had risen. “Why shouldn’t I go with them?” 
2 retorted petulantly. ‘I want to find out about this 

air. Maybe—as they say—lI can help them.” And ae 
fee ture of impatience he joined us. 


| VI: ‘TI,’ SAID THE SPARROW” 
(Saturday, April 2; 3 p. m.) 


"HEN we were again in the Dillard drawing-room and 
iss Dillard had left us to rejoin her uncle in the library, 
ance, without preliminaries, proceeded to the business in 
mnd. “I didn’t care to worry your mother, Mr. Drukker, — 
iy questioning you. in front of her, but inasmuch as you 
llled here this morning shortly before Mr. Robin’s death, 
18 necessary—as a mere routine procedure—that we seek 
hatever information you can give us.” Drukker had 
vated himself near the fireplace. He now drew in his head 
utiously, but made no answer. ‘‘You came here,” con- 
nued Vance, “about half past nine, I believe, to call on 
rr, Arnesson.”’ ; 

| eget? 

““By way of the archery range and the basement door?”’ | 
““T always come that way. Why walk around the block?” 
““But Mr. Arnesson was out this morning.” 
_Drukker nodded. ‘‘At the university.” 


oa 


“How long were you in the library?” z 
“Less than half an hour.” 

: “And then?” | ; 

ae “T went down to the archery-room, and glanced a 
of the magazines. There was a chess problem in i Be 
 Zugszewang: end-game that came up recently betw a 
: Shapiro and Marshall—and I sat down and workec es 
=? out. Ff ah 

“Just a moment, Mr. Drukker.” A note of 1 cae 

interest came into Vance’s voice. ‘‘You’re interested u 
_ chess?” 

“To a certain extent. I don’t spend much time at . 
however. The game is not purely mathematical; and it’ 
_ insufficiently speculative to appeal to a wholly scientifi 
mind.” 

“Did you find the Shapiro-Marshall position difficult? 

“Not so difficult as tricky.” Drukker was watchin 
Vance shrewdly. “As soon as I discovered that an ar 
_ parently useless pawn move was the key to the i mpaae 
_ the solution was simple.”’ 

“How long did it take you?” 

_ “Half an hour or so.” 

“Until about half past ten, shall we say?” 

— “That would be about right. ” Drukker settled dese 

into his chair, but his covert alertness did not relax. 
“Then you must have been in the archery-room whe 

_ Mr. Robin and Mr. Sperling came there.” The man d: 

not answer at once, and Vance, pretending not to noti 

his hesitancy, added: “Professor Dillard said they calle 

at the house about ten and, after waiting a while | 


1 [The compulsion to move—when any move will i Stage a playey 
defense] _ : 


5 Bricker 
4 
e 


he Peet cen) here, went ee ae the. basement, ne 

“Where’ s Sperling now, by the way?” Drukker’s eyes 
iarted suspiciously from one to the other of us. 

“We expect him here any minute,’”’ Vance replied. Ser 
eant Heath has sent two of his men to fetch him.”’ 

The hunchback’s eyebrows lifted. “Ah! So Sperling i is 
seing forcibly brought back.” He pyramided his spatulate 
mgers and inspected them musingly. Then he slowly. 
tfted his eyes to Vance. ‘You asked me if I saw Robin and 
perling in the archery-room. —Yes; they came down- 
cairs just as I was going.’ 

Vance leaned back and stretched his legs before him. 
Did you get the impression, Mr. Drukker, that they had 
as we euphemistically say—been having words?” 

' The man considered this question for several moments. 
‘Now that you mention it,” he said at length, ‘I do recall 
aat there seemed to be a coolness between them. I 
y0uldn’t, however, care to be toe categorical on that 
pint. You see, I left the room almost immediately after 
aey entered.” 
‘“You went out the basement door, I think you said, and 
aence through the wall gate into 75th Street. Is that cor- 
“et?” 

] For a moment Drukker seemed loath to answer; but he 
xplied with an effort at unconcern. ‘Quite. I thought I’d 
kke a stroll along the river before going back to work. I 
sent to the Drive, then up the bridle path, and turned into 
xe park at 79th Street.” 

EHeath, with his habitual suspicion of all statements 
Lafle to the police, put the next question. ‘‘Did you meet 
wy one you knew?” Drukker turned angrily, but Vance 
ili¢kly stepped into the breach. 
ik really doesn’t, matter, Sergeant. If it’s necess’ry 
er on to ascertain that point, we can take the matter up 
vain. ” Then to Drukker: ‘‘You returned from your walk 
ilittle before eleven, I think you said, and entered your 
yuse by the front door.” 

““That’s right.” 


— extr’ ordin’ry ohistt you were here this ing?” 
—“T saw nothing except what I’ve told 5 you. 
“And you’re quite sure you heard your mother | 
at about half past eleven?” Vance did not mo 
~ asked this question ; but a slightly different note had c1 
into his voice, and it acted on Drukker in a startling 
ner. He heaved his squat body out of his chair, and stoc 
~ glaring down on Vance with menacing fury. His tiny rount 
eyes flashed, and his lips worked convulsively. His hands 
dangling before him, flexed and unflexed like those « 
man in @ paroxysm. 
‘What are you driving at?” he demanded, his voice 
shrill falsetto. “I tell you I heard her scream. I don’t car 
a damn whether she admits it or not. Moreover, I hear’ 
__ her walking in her room. She was in her room, understan¢ 
and I was in my room, between eleven and twelve. And 3 yo 
__ ean’t prove anything different. Furthermore, I’m not goin 
to be cross-examined by you or any one else as to wha 
a I was doing or where I was. It’s none of your damne 
-_business—do you hear me? . . .” 
3 So insensate was his wrath that I expected any minut 
to see him hurl himself on Vance. Heath had risen an 
a stepped forward, sensing the potential danger of the mai 
i Vance, however, did not move. He continued to smok 


Fas 5d ae a 


7 


- 
a 


iy: Fathi more we have to ask you, Mr. Drake Ar 
really, y’ know, there’s no need to work yourself up. 

- merely occurred to me that your mother’s scream mig] 
help to establish the exact time of the murder.” 

_ “What could her scream have to do with the time 
- Robin’s death? Didn’t she tell you she saw nothing’ 
_ Drukker appeared exhausted, and leaned heavily again 
the table. At this moment Professor Dillard: appeared 
the archway. Behind him stood Arnesson. 

“What seems to be the. matter?” the professor aske 
fm “I heard eel noise ere, and came down. ” He regar 


coldly. “Hasn't Bell been Sek enough. 
hout your frightening her this way??? Vance 
but before he could speak: Arnesson came forward _ 
ook his finger in mock reprimand, at: Drukker. — 
‘You really should learn control, Adolph. You-take lif 
‘ith such abominable seriousness. You’ ve worked in inter- _ 
stellar spatial magnitudes long enough to have some sense’ 4 
i roportion. Why attach so much plas. to this: “a 
vi -point of life on earth?” ie 
| Drukker was breathing stertorously. “These swine 
‘began. F: 
“Oh, my dear Adolph? : Anca cut him short. “The 
tire “human race are swine. Why particularize? ... 
‘ome along. I’ll see you home.”’ And he took Drukker’s ae 
rm firmly and led him down-stairs. a 
‘ “We're very sorry we disturbed you, sir,” Markham 
o0legized to Professor Dillard. ‘“‘The man flew off the 
andle for some unknown reason. These investigations are 
pt the pleasantest things in the world; but we hope to be 
‘ough before long.”’ 
‘ “Well, make it as brief as you can, Markham. And do 
to spare Belle as much as possible. —Let me see you ; 
fore you go.” 
When Professor Dillard had returned up-stairs, Mark- 
um took a turn up and down the room, his brows knit, 
3 hands clasped behind him. ‘What do you make ‘of 
wukker?” he asked, halting before Vance. 
“Decidedly not. a pleasant character. Diseased physi- 
y and mentally. A congenital liar. But canny—oh, 
muced canny. An abnormal brain—you often find it in 
ipples of his type. Sometimes it runs to real constructive 
nius, as with Steinmetz; but too often it takes to ab- 
ruse speculation along-impractical lines, as with Druk- 
r. Still, our little verbal give-and-take has not been with- 
it fruit. He’s hiding something that he’d like to tell but 
fesn’t dare.” 
rhat’s poe’ of ees returned Markham doubt- 
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love and noon. And he was watching you. all th time 


like a cat. } = 
“A weasel,” Vance. prretell him. oe . was s aware. of 
his flatterin’ serutinys¥re ath 4 


_ “Anyway, I can’t see that eo 8. ‘hdlped us very ities ” as, 
“No,” agreed Vance. ‘‘We’re not exactly forrader. But 
-we’re at least getting some luggage aboard. Our excital 
mathematical wizard has opened up some very interestin’ 
lines of speculation. And Mrs. Drukker is fairly teemin’ 
with possibilities. If we knew what. both of ’em together 
know we might find the key to this silly business.” 
_ Heath had been sullen for the past hour, and had look 
on at the proceedings with bored disdain. But now he drew 
himself up combatively. ‘I’m here to tell you, Mr. Mark- 
ham, that we’re wasting our time. What’s the good of al: 
these parleys? Sperling’ s the boy we want, and when my 


_ men bring him in and put him through a little sweating 


we'll have enough material for an indictment. He was it 
love with the Dillard girl and was jealous of Robin—no) 


- only on account of the girl, but because Robin could shoo 


those red sticks straighter than he could. He had a sera: 
with Robin in this here room—the professor heard ’em 
it; and he was down-stairs with Robin, according to th 
evidence, a few minutes before the murder: Pe std 

“And,” added Vance ironically, “his name mean) 

‘sparrow.’ Quod erat demonstrandum.2—No, Sergeant? it’ 
much too easy. It works out like a game of Canfield wr 
the cards stacked; whereas this thing was planned muc 


E too carefully for suspicion to fall directly on the guil 


person.’ 
“T can’t see any careful planning about it,” persiste 
Heath. “This Sperling gets sore, picks up a bow, grabs ¢ 
arrow off of the wall, follows Robin outside, chooks hil 
‘through the heart, and beats it.” : 
Vance sighed. | 
“You’re far too forthright for this wicked world, Sel, 
geant. If only things happened with such naive dispate 


a aA was to be demonstrated (Geom.)] 


uld- be very faaplessand depressin’. “But Sach 
the modus operandi of the Robin’s murder. First, n 
‘cher could shoot at a moving human target and strik 


i t between the ribs over the vital spot of the heart. 
Secondly, there’s that fracture of Robin’s-skull. He may 
ave acquired it in falling, but it’s not likely. Thirdly, his 
dat was at his feet, where it wouldn’t have been if he had ~ 
“allen naturally. Fourthly, the nock on the arrow is so — 
pruised that I doubt if it would hold a string. Fifthly, — 
obi was facing the arrow, and during the drawing and ~ 
uiming of the bow he would have had time to call out and z 
ee. himself. Sixthly. . . .” * 
Vance paused in the aict of lighting a cigarette. 
“By Jove, Sergeant! I’ve overlooked something. When — 
man’s stabbed in the heart there’s sure to be an im- _ 
aediate flow: of blood, especially when the end of the- 
eeapon is larger than the shaft and there’s no adequate — 
ilug for the hole.-I say! It’s quite possible that you’ll find — 
ome blood spots on the floor of the archery-room—some- 
here near the door most likely.” 
. Heath hesitated, but only momentarily. Experience had 
png since taught him that Vance’s suggestions were not 
» be treated cavalierly; and with a good-natured grunt he — 
pt up and disappeared toward the rear of the house. 
‘“T think, Vance, I begin to see what you mean,” ob- 
rrved Markham, with a troubled look. “But, good God! 
| Robin’s apparent death with a bow and arrow was 
erely an ex-post-facto* stage-setting, then we’re con- 
yonted by something almost too diabolical to contem- 
ate.” 
' “Tt was the work of a maniac,” declared Vance, with 
wonted sobriety. ‘Oh, not the conventional maniac who 
aagines he’s Napoleon, but a madman with a brain so 
\dossal that he has carried sanity to a, humanly speaking, 
ductio ad absurdum*’—to a point, that is, where humor 
f [Working method] 4 [After the event but retroactive upon it] 


iy peered! of a fact by showing the absurdity to which it leads 
ic to. its logical conlusion| ’ 


‘no material evidence that Robin met his end in the archery- 


~ geant returned a few minutes later, crestfallen but excited. 


_ scrubbed it with a wet rag to-day some time. It ain’t dry 


_ And what makes it more suspicious is that one of thos¢ 
rugs has been pulled over it.—But that. don’t let Sperling 


_ begin with, isn’t an indoor sport, Sergeant. And Sperlin’ 


and arrow. A hit such as the one that ended Robin’s ur 
eventful career would have been a pure fluke. Teucer hin 


- —and, according to Homer, Teucer was the champio 


din Cute 3? Tee hs oie tee va. 


Pecksd ree sitle ee: in epee. a “hove “Heat 
doesn’t find anything,” he said at length. . cc Spa 


“Why—in Heaven’s name?” returned. Names Tf ther 


room, it’ll only make the problem more. difficult legally.” 
But the material evidence was forthcoming. The Ser 


“Damn it, Mr. Vance!’ he blurted. “You had the dope 
all right.” He made no attempt to keep the admiration 
out of his look. ‘‘There isn’t any actual blood on the floor; 
but there’s a dark place on the cement. where somebody’s 


yet; and the place is right near the door, where you said 


out altogether,” he added pugnaciously. ‘He mighta sho! 
Robin indoors.” 

“And then cleaned up the blood, wiped off the bow: ani 
arrow, and placed the body and the bow on the range, be 
fore making his departure? ... Why? .. . Archery, ¢; 


knows too much about it to attempt murder with a bo 


self couldn’t have achieved it with any degree of certaint 


archer of the Greeks.’”’ As he spoke Pardee passed dow 
the hall on his way out. He had nearly reached the fror 
door when Vance rose suddenly and went to the archway 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Pardee. Just a moment, please.” TH 
man turned with an air of gracious compliance. “There & 
one other question we’d like to ask you,” said Vanci 
“You mentioned seeing Mr. Sperling and Beedle lea 
here this morning by the wall gate. Are you sure you sal 
no one else use the gate?” 

“Quite sure. That.is, I don’t recall any one else.” 

| “Twas Berea: particularly of Mr. Draken 34 


Oh Drukker?” E Pardee shook his Head wie sinild: m- 
. “No, I would have remembered him. But y 

1 a dozen people might have entered ‘and left pute 3 
aouse without my noticing them.” | : 
““Quite—quite,” Vance murmured indifferently. “How : 

a chess player, by the by, is Mr. Drukker?” — act 
Msxdes showed a flicker of surprise. ‘“He’s not a player 
1 the practical sense at all,” he explained with eareful — 
rrecision. ‘‘He’s an excellent analyst, however, and under- © 
cands the theory of the game amazingly well. But he’s — 
nad little practice at actual over-the-board play.” 
| When Pardee had gone Heath cocked a triumphant eye ° 
ie Vance. “I notice, sir,” he remarked good-naturedly, — 7 
ithat I’m not the only one who’d like to check the hunch- ~ 
ck’s alibi.” “ 
“Ah, but there’s a difference between checking an alibi, 
ad: demanding that the person himself prove it.’’ At this 
oment the front door was thrown open. There were 
eavy footsteps in the hall, and three men appeared in the 
‘chway. Two were obviously detectives, and between _ 
iem stood a tall, clean-cut youth of about thirty. 
‘“We got him, Sergeant, ” announced one of the detec- 
wes, with a grin of vicious satisfaction. “He beat it 
waight home from here, and was packing up when we 
alked in on him. ” Sperling’s eyes swept the room with — 
gry apprehension. Heath had planted himself before the 
an, and stood looking him up and down triumphantly. 
“Well, young fella, you thought you’d get away, did 
pu?” The Ser geant’s cigar bobbed up and down between 

3 lips as he spoke. The color mounted to Sperling’s 
ales, and he set his mouth stubbornly. 
“So! You’ve got nothing to say?” Heath went on, squar- 
x his jaw ferociously. ‘“‘You’re one of these silent lads, 

2 you? Well, we'll make you talk.’’ He turned to Mark- 
mm. “How about it, sir? Shall I take him to Head- | 
warters?”’ zc 
‘Perhaps Mr. Sperling will not object to answering a 


'v questions here,’ ” said Sareea pedly 
OE ee a ai . as 


Sneslincr studied the District Attorney a mo 


his gaze moved to Vance, who nodded to him enc 
_ ingly. “Answer questions about what?” he asked, with 
- obvious effort at self-control. “I was preparing to go aw 
for the week-end when these ruffians forced their way 1 


= fe naaticn or even an opportunity to ccnaminneate vie 
my family. Now you talk of taking me to Police Head4 
7 quarters.” He gave Heath a defiant glare. “All right, take 
P me to Police Headquarters—and be damned to you!’ 2 
A “What time did you leave here this morning, Mr. Sper; 
: ling?”’ Vance’s tone was soft and ingratiating, and | nis 
manner reassuring. 
” “About a quarter past eleven,” the man answered. “uy 

. time to catch the 11.40 Scarsdale train from Gran¢ 
Central.” = 
¥ “And Mr. Robin?” 

. “T don’t know what time Eee went. He said hem wa 
z going to wait for Belle—Miss Dillard. I dee him in hace 
= archery-room.” 

“You saw Mr. Drukker?”’ 
_ “For a minute—yes. He was in the archery-room whe! 
_ Robin and I went down-stairs; but he left immediately. 
“Through the wall gate? Or did he walk down th 
p. range?” : 
“T don’t remember—in fact, I didn’ t pales are Sa 
~ look here: what’s all this about anyway?” ae 
; “Mr. Robin was killed this morning,” said Vane. 

‘at some time near eleven o’clock.”’ 
Sperling’s eyes seemed to start from his head. “Rob 
killed? My God! . . . Who—who killed him?” The man} 
| lips were dry, and he wetted them with his tongue. 

‘We don’t know yet,’”’ Vance answered. “He was ‘sh 
through the heart with an arrow.” This news.left Sperlis 
stunned. His eyes traveled vaguely from side to side, ai 
he fumbled in his pocket for a cigarette. 

Heath stepped nearer to him, and thrust out his chi 


s 


we (aa. 
Magen TA Wise, : 1” a 
i Fe eS 


‘Maybe you can tell us aie: killed hea ah a bow and ee 


arrow! a 


aged to stammer. 


“Well,” returned the: Paeveant peleeieasta “vou wae 
-ealous of Robin, weren’t you? You had a hot argument 
with him about the girl, right im this room, didn’t you? — 


And you were alone with him just before he was croaked, 


weren’t you? And you're a pretty good shot with the bow . 


und arrow, aren’t you? —That’s why I think that maybe 


-“Why—why do you—think I know?” Sperling man-_ a 4 


vou know something.”’ He narrowed his eyes and drew his _ 


ut you coulda done it. You had a fight with him over the 


im with a bow and arrow except a champeen archer— 
uh?. . Make it easy for yourself; and spill the story. 
Je’ve got you.” 

A strange light had gathered in Sperling’s eyes, and his 
dy became rigid. ‘Tell me,”—he spoke in a strained, 
natural voice—‘‘did you find the bow?” 


Right where you left it—in the alley.” 

“What kind of a bow was it?”’ Sperling’s gaze had not 
oved from some distant point. 

'“What kind of a bow?” repeated Heath. “A regular 
is ob) 

' Vance, who had been watching the youth closely inter- 
inpted. “I think I understand the question, Sergeant.—It 
as a woman’s bow, Mr. Sperling. About five-feet-six, 
ad rather light—under thirty pounds, I should say.” 

! Sperling drew a slow, deep breath, like a man steeling 
imself for some bitter resolution. Then his lips parted in 
(faint, grim smile. ‘““‘What’s the use?” he asked listlessly. 


\[ thought I’d have time to get away. . . . Yes, I killed 


Heath grunted with satisfaction, and his belligerent 


“Sure we found it.” Heath laughed unpleasantly. — 


1pper lip over his teeth. ‘Say! Come clean. Nobody else 


irl, and you were the last person seen with him—only a 
ew minutes before he was killed. And who else woulda shot 


~ thought you. had” > he I ; 
_ nodding 1 ina businesslike manner to. the tw 


* 


=~ 


ne 


"VII: VANCE REACHES A CONCLUSION 


bok ins up without hobtite him. I’ i prefer the 
vhen I get to the office.” rt os % 
“Come along, bo,’’ ordered one of the dotestiness 


ere the hall. But Sperling did not at once oe Inst uC 
he looked appealingly at Vance. — 


- “Could I—might I ”” he began. 
_ Vance shook his head. “No, Mr. secles It a 
best if you didn’t see Miss Dillard. No use of harrowin 


2 feelings just now. . . . Cheerio.’’ The man turned 
out: another word ond ae out between his captors. 


ES 
: (Saturday, April 2; 3.30 p. m.). “s 


_ WuHEN we were again alone in the drawing-room Vane 


rose and, stretching himself, went to the window. 


scene that had just been enacted, with its startling clim 
_ had left us all somewhat dazed. Our minds were bus} 


think, with the same idea; and when Vance spoke it was a 
if he were voicing our thoughts. “We’ re back in the nur 
Bery, it seems. a 
“T,”’ said the Sparrow, 
“With my bow and arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.’ 
say, Markham; this is getting a bit thick.” He cam 
owly back to the centre-table and crushed out his ciga 
tte. From the corner of his eye he looked at Heath. 

_ “Why so pensive, Sergeant? You should be singi 
roundelays and doing a joyous tarantella. Has not yous 


. villain confessed to the dark deed? Does it not fill you wit 


gladness to know that the culprit will soon be languish i 
in an oubliette?” 


nly, I’m not. satisfied. That confession came too easy, * 
—well, I’ve seen a lot of guys come across, but this one 


pmehow didn’t act like he was guilty. ‘And that’s a fact, a 


sity and give us a free field to push our investigation. 


»e bothering us for news of ‘developments.’ ”” 


“T’m not saying he ain’t guilty,”’ asserted Heath pug- 
‘aciously, obviously arguing against his own convictions. 
‘We certainly had the goods on him, and he mighta real- 
< it and spilled the works, thinking it would go easier 
‘ith him at the trial. Maybe he’s not so dumb, after all.” 


' “Tt won’t do, Sergeant,”’ said Vance. “The lad’s mental 


rkin’s were deucedly simple. He knew Robin was wait- 
g to see Miss Dillard, and-he also knew she’d non-suited 
m, so to speak, last night. Sperling evidently didn’t have 
igh opinion of Robin; and when he heard of the gentle- 
an’s death at the hands of some one who wielded a short, 


ceived a righteous shaft through the heart. There was 
en nothing for our noble, mid-Victorian sparrow to do 
it slap his own manly bosom and proclaim: ‘Ecce 
nmol’) . It’s most distressin’.”’ 

‘ “Well, anyhow,’ ’ grumbled Heath, “I’m not going to 
rm him loose. If Mr. Markham don’t want to prosecute, 
jat’s up to him.”’ 


‘e strain the man was under, and it was in keeping with 
3 bigness of nature that he took no offence at the other’s 
wrds. ‘“‘Perhaps, however, Sergeant,’ he said kindly, 
‘ou’ll not object to continuing the investigation with me, 
yen if I don’t decide to prosecute Sperling.” 

iHeath was at once contrite. He got up briskly and, go- 


{ [Behold the man] | 


; ene ee Sibmitteds Madan hopefully, “his” 
'reposterous confession will damp the newspapers’ curi- — 


‘his case is going to make an ungodly noise; but-as long as — 
ne reporters think the guilty person is jailed, they won’t — 


kht bow, he jumped to the, conclusion that Robin had 
werstepped the bounds of propriety in his wooing, and ~ 


\Markham looked at the Sergeant tolerantly. He realized ~ 


; Brie Tye some work to do at Fie often and I t 
_ Swacker to wait for me.’ He moved dispiritedly tow: 
the hall. “I’ll explain the situation to Miss Dillard and t 
professor before Tr go.—Anything ego in mind, Se 
 geant?” ; 
3 “Well, sir, I think V'll take a good Toole for that rag. thee 
was ‘used to wipe up the floor down-stairs. And while ’m 
. at it I’ll go over the archery-room with a fine-tooth comb. 
a Also, I’ll put the screws to the cook and the butler again— 
a * especially the cook. She musta been mighty close at hand 
~ when the dirty work was going on. . Then the regular: 
routine stuff—inquiries in the neighborhood —o that sorta 
thing.” 
“Let me know the results. I'll be at the Stuyvesant 
~ Club later to-day and to-morrow afternoon.” 
~ Vance had joined Markham in the archway. “I say, old 
man,” he remarked, as we went toward the stairs; “don’t 
minimize the importance of that cryptic note left in the 
-mail-box. I’ve a strong psychic suspicion that it may be 
the key to the nursery. You’d better ask Professor Dillard 
nd his niece if ‘Bishop’ has any provocative significance 
or them. That diocesan signature has a meaning.’ 
“Ym not so sure,’”’ returned Markham dubiously. uy 
appears utterly meaningless to me. But I’ll follow your 
uggestion.”’ ‘ 
Neither the professor nor Miss Dillard, however, coal 
ecall any personal association with the word Bishop: an 
the professor was inclined to agree with Markham that th 
note was without any significant bearing on the case. “I 
_ strikes me,” he said, “as a piece of juvenile melodrama 
It isn’t likely that the person who killed Robin wouk 
adopt a vague pseudonym and write notes about his crim: 


* Saturday was a “half day” at the District Attorney’s one 
Swacker was Markham’ S secretary. 
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ent tet Ss Aue criminals, but such. candace 3 
Joesn’ t impress me as logical.” 

“But: the crime itself was illogical, Ss ‘ventured Vente 
pleasantly. i ee eae 
“One can’t speak of a “thing bene illogical, sir,” re- 

.urned the professor tartly, “when one is ignorant a the 
rery premises of a syllogism.” 2 
“Fixactly.”’? Vance’s tone was seueionaly: courteous. 
“Therefore, the note itself may not be without logic.’ 2 
Markham tactfully changed the subject. ‘‘What I came. 

garticularly to tell you, professor, is that Mr. Sperling 
alled a short time ago and, when informed of Mr. Robin’s 
eath, confessed to having done it himself. . . .” 

“Raymond confessed!’ gasped Miss Dillard. 

Markham looked at the girl sympathetically. “To be 
tuite frank, I didn’t believe Mr. Sperling. Some mistaken 
dea.of chivalry undoubtedly led him to admit the crime.” _ 
““Chivalry’?”’ she repeated, leaning forward tensely. — 
\What exactly do you mean by that, Mr. Markham?” 
It was Vance who answered. “The bow that was found 
Mn the range was a woman’s bow.” 

“Oh!” The girl covered her face with her hands, and her 
pody shook with sobs. 

Professor Dillard regarded her helplessly; and his im- 
otency took the form of irritation. ‘‘What flummery is 
nis, Markham?” he demanded. “Any archer can shoot 
‘ith a woman’s bow. . That unutterable young idiot! 
Vhy should he make Belle miserable by his preposterous 
nfession! . . . Markham, my friend, do what you can 
pr the boy.” Markham gave his assurances, and we rose 
Zo. . 
‘ “By the by, Professor Dillard,’’ said Vance, pausing at — 
e ‘door; “T trust you won’t misunderstand me, but there’s 
bare possibility that it was some one with access to this 
use who indulged in the practical: joke of typing that 
bte. Is there, by any chance, a typewriter on the prem: 
ie 


- away ten years ago W 

does whatever typing I need,’ 

_* “And Mr. Arnesson?” < 
“He never uses a typewriter.” . : 

_ As we descended the stairs we met heneaeen ret 

- from Drukker’s. “I’ve placated our local Leipnit 

- ‘announced, with an exaggerated sigh. “Poor old Adok 

The world is too much with him. When he’s wallown 

the relativist formulas of Lorentz and Einstein he’s se: 

: ‘But when he’s dragged down to actuality he disintegra 

a 

: 

J 


“It may interest you to know,” said Vance casually 
“that Sperling has just confessed to the murder.” = 
_ . “Hal? Arnesson chuckled. “Quite in keeping. T, ” saic 
the Sparrow. . Very neat. Still, I don’t know how i it 
~ work out mathematically.” 
_ “And, since we agreed to keep you posted,” conti e 
_ -Vance, ‘it may help your calculations to know that Ww 
_ have reason to believe that, Robin was killed in the archer} 
room and placed on the range afterwards.” a 
= “Glad to know it.”’ Arnesson became momentarily ser! 
‘ous. “Yes, that may affect my problem.” He walked va 
us to the front door. “Tf there’s any way I can be of ser 
0 you, call on me.’ * 
-Vance had paused to light a cigarette, but I knew b 
he languid look in his eyes, that he was making a decisior 
wily he turned to Amesson. “Do you know if, M 
L er or Mr. Pardee has a typewriter?”  ~* 
Arnesson gave a slight start, and his eyes twinkle 
shrewdly. “Aha! That Bishop note. . . . I see. Merely 
matter of being thorough. Quite right. » He nodded wi 
satisfaction. ‘Yes; both have typewriters. Drukker typi 
incessantly—thinks - to the keyboard, so he says. A 
‘Pardee’s chess correspondence is as voluminous as a mov 
_hero’s. Types it all himself, too.” 
‘Would it be any great trouble to you,” asked 


ure a specimen of the ers of. ei: ames 
a sample of the paper these two gentlemen use? 
“None whatever. ” “Arnesson appeared delighted wi 
ithe commission. “Have them for you. this afternoo 
\Where’ll : you be?” ~~ 

. “Mr. Markham will be at ite Siayvomnd Club. You 
might phone him there, and he can arrange——” 
" “Why bother to arrange anything? I’ll bring my find-_ 
ings to Mr. Markham personally. Only too glad. Fascinat- 
ing game, being a sleuth.” 

_ Vance and I returned home in the Dicizae tions s 
oar, and Markham continued to the office. At seven 
»y? clock that night the three of us met at the Stuyvesant — 


\Markham’s fvunie corner of the iaeet oom smoking 
land having our coffee. During the meal no mention of the 
jease had been made. The late editions of the afternoon | 


aad evidehtly seceded | in curbing the reporters’ curiosity = 
nnd clipping the wings of their imagination. The District : 

Attorney’s office being closed, the newspaper men were — 
mnable to bombard Markham with questions, and so the © 
jate press was inadequately supplied with information. — 
he Sergeant had guarded the Dillard house well, for the 
Sorters had not succeeded in reaching any nieniber of the - 
ousehold. 

Markham had picked up a late Sun on his way from the — 
‘ining-room, and glanced through it carefully as he sipped — 
us coffee. ‘This is the first faint echo,” he commented — 
iuefully. “T shudder to think what the morning papers — 
till contain.” $ 
“There’s nothing to do but bear it,” smiled Vance un-— 
eelingly. “The moment some bright journalistic Jad — 
wakes to the robin-sparrow-arrow combination the city _ 
ditors will go mad with joy, and every front page in the — 
ountry will look like a Mother-Goose hoarding.” S 
| Markham lapsed into despondency. Finally he struck — 

] arm of his chase angrily with his fist. “Damn it, Vance! 3 


| 


i 


“ve 


I won’t let you inflame my imagination with this idiocy 
-abcut nursery rhymes.” Then he added, with the ferocity 
of uncertainty: ‘It’s a sheer coincidence, I tell you. There. 
simply couldn’t be anything in it.” i pads = 
Vance sighed. “Convince yourself against your will; 
you're of the same opinion still—to paraphrase Butler.” | 
_ He reached into his pocket and took out a sheet of paper. | 
“Putting all juvenilia to one side pro tempore,’ here’s an 
edifyin’ chronology I drew up before dinner. . . . Edi- | 
 fyin’? Well, it might be if we knew how to interpret it.” 
Markham studied the paper for several minutes. What 

~ Vance had written down was this: 


e-ieas.” Lee ee 


9.00 a. m. Arnesson left house to go to university 
library. . 
9.15 a.m. Belle Dillard left house for the tennis 
courts. a 
9.30 a. m. Drukker called at house to see Arnesson. | 
9.50 a. m. Drukker went down-stairs to archery-~ 
room. af 
10.00 a. m. Robin and Sperling called at house and 
remained in drawing-room for half an hour. 
10.30 a.m. Robin and Sperling went down to — 
archery-room. 
10.32 a.m. Drukker says he went out for a walk, 
by the wall gate, 
10.35 a. m. Beedle went marketing. ; 
10.55 a. m. Drukker says he returned to his own 
house. - ; . 
11.15 a. m. Sperling went away by wall gate. 
~ 11.30 a.m. Drukker says he heard a scream in his 
mother’s room. 
11.35 a. m. Professor Dillard went on balcony of 
Arnesson’s room. a. 
11.40 a.m. Professor Dillard saw Robin’s body on 
archery range. 


3 (For the time being] 


ap at en 


we vi te we 4 ? s tall ba a Peres 


Thrice nen s office, 
12.25 p. m. Belle Dillard returned from puree eS 
- 12.30 p. m. Police arrived at Dillard house. ~~ 
(12.35 p. m. Beedle returned from market: é es 
- 2.00 p..m. Arnesson returned from university. a 
: i Ergo: Robin was killed at some time between 11.15 
(when Sperling departed) and 11.40 (when Professor Bes 
‘Dillard discovered body). 304 
: The only other persons known to have been in the | 
_ house during this time were Pyne. and Professor Jog 
‘Dillard. a 
- The: disposition of all other persons connected in 
any way with the murder was as follows (according to 
statements and evidence now in hand): 
_ 1. Arnesson was at the university library between 
9 a. m. and 2 p. m. 
_- 2. Belle Dillard was at the tennis courts betiweaht eh 
9.15 a. m. and 12.25 p. m. - 
3. Drukker was walking in the park between 10.32 
| a.m. and 10.55 a. m.; and was in his prudy, from 
10. 55 a.m. on. ” 
_ 4, Pardee was in his house the entire morning. 
_ 5. Mrs. Drukker was in her room the entire morn- 
i ing. 
6. Beedle was marketing between 10.35 a. m. and 
1 12.35 p. m. 
_ 7. Sperling was on his way to the Grand Central 
‘ Station between 11.15 a. m. and 11.40 a. m., at which 
thour he took a train for Scarsdale. 
Conclusion: Unless at least one of these seven ali- 
bis is shaken, the whole weight of suspicion, and in- 
cdeed the actual culpability, must rest upon either 
EPyne or Professor Dillard. 


Bet ee ee eee 


\When Markham finished reading the paper, he made a. 
vsture of exasperation. “Your entire implication is pre- — 
ssterous,”” he said aioe ES ‘and your conclusion is a 


 non-sequitur. 4 The ehrohalogy. helps set. the time of. R bin’ S$ 


2 * 


 trances was used,” returned Vance. “But don’t overlook; 
the fact that the most ‘secluded, and therefore the mos 
_ likely, of these three means of entry—to wit, the alleyway 


- range from either of the street ee he would be taking 
- too many chances of being seen.’ 


_ Beedle was away and could neither hear him nor surp 


_ of the lie of the land—the situation of the archery-roo 
for instance; for it’s only too plain that Robin was kille 


- death, but your assumption that one of the persons we’ve 


seen to-day i is necessarily guilty is arrant nonsense. You 


cep ignore the possibility that any outsider could: 
have committed the crime. There were three ways of 
reaching the range and the archery-room without entering 
the house—the wall gate on 75th Street, the other wall; 
gate on 76th Street, and the alleyway between the two 
apartment houses, leading to Riverside Drive.” ; 
“Oh, it’s highly probable that one of these three en- 


—is guarded by a locked door to.which no one would be 
apt to have a key except some member of the Dillard 
household. I can’t picture a murderer walking into th 


Vance leaned forward seriously. “‘And, Markham, thee 
are other reasons why we may eliminate strangers 0] 
casual prowlers. The person who sent Robin to his Make) 
must have been privy to the exact state of affairs in th 
Dillard house this morning between a quarter past elever 
and twenty minutes to twelve. He knew that Pyne an¢ 
the old professor were alone there. He knew that Bell 
Dillard was not roaming about the premises. He knew th 


him. He knew that Robin—his victim—was there, ani 
that Sperling had departed. Moreover, he knew somethin 


in that room. No one who wasn’t familiar with all th 
details would have dared enter the grounds and staged 
spectacular murder. I tell you, Markham, it was some or 

very close to the Dillard ménage—some one who was ab 
to find out just what conditions obtained in that househol 
this morning.” 


4 [An inference oan does not follow from the premisesl 


ete > eee, a m — 


bes that scream of. Mise: Drukker’ 3?” , 
“Ah, what about it, indeed? Mrs. Drukker’s wind 
2 y have been a factor that the murderer overlooked. Or 
cethaps he knew about it and decided to take that one 
thance of being seen. On the other hand, we don’t kno 
whether the lady screamed or not. She says No; Drukke 
says Yes. They both have an ulterior motive for what they — 
voured into our trustin’ ears. Drukker may have told of — 
ie scream by way-of proving he was at home between 
deven and twelve; and Mrs. Drukker may have denied it a 
or fear he wasn’t home. It’s very much of an olla podrida. Bg 
but it doesn’t matter. The main point I’m trying to make — 
: that only an intimate of the Dillard house could have 
one this devilish business.” a 
| “We have too few facts to warrant that conclusion,” 
sserted Markham. ‘‘Chance may have played a part— 
“Oh, I say, old man! Chance may work out to a few _ 
fermutations, but not to twenty.—And there is that note 
ft in the mail-box. The murderer even knew Robin’s | 
niddle name.” a 
| “Assuming, of course, that the murderer wrote the = 
ote.” ; 
‘“T)o you prefer to assume that some balmy joker found 
nt about the crime through telepathy or crystal-gazing, 
ed to a typewriter, composed a dithyramb, returned 
tt-footed to the house, and, for no good reason, took the 
mrific risk of being seen putting the paper in the mail- 
box??? 
Before Markham could answer Heath entered the 
unge room and hurried to our corner. That he was worried _ 
d uneasy was obvious. With scarcely a word of greeting — 
: handed a typewritten envelope to Markham. “That 
as received by the World in the late afternoon mail. 
niman, the police reporter of the World, brought it to me 
ilittle while ago; and he says that the Times and the 
rald also got copies of it. The letters were stamped at 
»e o'clock epee so they were cpropenly posted between 


E f odgepodge] 


aS and twelve: What's more, Mr. “Markham, ask 
~ mailed in the neighborhood of the Dillard house, for t 
went through Post Office Station ‘N’ on West 69th Street.’ 


- munication was an exact duplicate of the other “Jo osepk 
Cochrane Robin is dead. Who Killed Cock Robin? Sper, 


ling means sparrow.—THE BISHOP.’ 


to us: “It’s Arnesson. He’ll probably have those specimer} 


_ “Vance,” he said in a low voice, “I’m beginning to belie 
_ I wonder if the typing will correspond. . . .”” But whe 
__ brought, no similarity whatever could be discerned. Ni 


oe only were the typing and the ink different from those 
either Pardee’s or Drukker’s machine, but the paper dif 


Markham withdrew the enclosure from the envelo 
Suddenly his eyes opened wide, and the muscles about 
mouth tightened. Without looking up he handed the le er 
to Vance. It consisted of a single sheet of typewrit 
paper, and the words printed on it were identical to thos 
on the note left in the Dillard mail-box. Indeed, the com: 


Vance scarcely glanced at the paper. “Quite in keeping 
anes y’ know,” he said indifferently. “The Bishop wa 
afraid the public might miss the point of his joke; so. = 
explained it to the press.” 
. “Joke, did you say, Mr. Vance?” asked Heath bikteae 
“It ain’t the kind of joke I’m used to. This case get 
crazier a2 

“Exactly, Sargeant: A crazy joke.” A uniformed be 
stepped up to the District Attorney and, bending over h’ 
shoulder discreetly, whispered something, 

“Bring him here right away,’’ ordered Markham. ‘The 


of typing.” A shadow had settled on his face; and | 
glanced again at the note Heath had brought hin 


that this case may turn out to be as terrible as you thing 


the note was compared with the specimens Arnessc& 


not match any one of the samples that Arnesson had gh 
cured. 


i oe is no need to pout Hers the Neieewite sensation 
-aused by Robin’s murder. Every one remembers how tha at 
ttartlmg tragedy was featured in the country’s press. It 


was referred to by various designations. Some newspapers | 


called it the Cock Robin murder. Others, more alliterative 


put. less accurate,! termed it the Mother Goose murder. 
3ut the signature of the typewritten notes appealed 4 
trongly to the journalistic sense of mystery; and in time ~ 


killing of Robin came to be known as the Bishop mur- 


inister and insane implications of its details affected the 
tire country like some grotesque nightmare whose at- 
osphere could not be shaken off. 


ody, the detectives of the Homicide Bureau, as well as 
e detectives connected with the District Attorney’s 
ce, were busy night and day pushing their inquiries. 
The receipt of the duplicate Bishop notes by the leading 
dew York morning papers had dissipated whatever ideas 
|\feath may have held as to Sperling’s guilt; and though he 
bfused to'put his official imprimatur on the young man’s 
nnocence ‘he threw himself, with his usual gusto and 
ertinacity, into the task of finding another and more 


aperintended was as complete as had been that of the 
‘reene murder case. No avenue which held the meagrest 
ope of results was overlooked; and the report he drew up 


ts of the University of Lausanne. 

(On the afternoon of the day of the murder he and his 
en had searched for the cloth that had been used to wipe 
9 the blood in the archery-room; but no trace of it was 


1 The old anonymous nursery rhyme, ‘The Death and Burial ‘of 
ock Robin,” is not, as is commonly supposed, one of the original 


odern editions of that famous work. 


os 


dausible culprit. The investigation which he organized and. 


iould have given joy even to those meticulous criminol- — 


EE ee et 


er case. Its strange and fearful combination of horror and E 
ursery jargon inflamed the public’s imagination; and the — 


During the week following the discovery of Robin’s- 


Mlother Goose Melodies,” although it has often been included in | 


ound. ‘Moe a thorough 
~ ment was made in the hope of finding other cle 
though Heath had put the task in the hands of expe! 
the result was négative. The only point brought to h 
was that the fibre rug near the door had recently b 
: moved so as to cover the cleansed spot on the cement} 
- floor. This fact, however, merely substantiated the 8 er- 
- geant’ s earlier observation. 
' The post-mortem report of Doctor Doremus lent color! 
to the now officially accepted theory.that Robin had bee 
killed in the archery-room and then placed on the range.| 
_ The autopsy showed that the blow on the back of his skull 
had been a particularly violent one and had been made 
_ with a heavy rounded instrument, resulting in a depressed 
_ fracture quite different from the fissured fracture caused 
_ by striking a flat surface. A search was instituted for the 
_ weapon with which the blow had been dealt; but no likely 
~ instrument was turned up. Though Beedle and Pyne were 
questioned by Heath several times, nothing new was 
learned from them. Pyne insisted that he had been up: 
stairs the entire morning in Arnesson’s room, except for ¢€ 
_ few brief absences to the linen-closet and the front doorf 
and clung tenaciously to his denial that he had touched 
ither the body or the bow when sent by Professor Dillar 
o find Sperling. The Sergeant, however, was not entirel; 
atisfied with the man’s testimony. . 
“That bleary-eyed old cormorant has got something uf 
sleeve,” he told Markham disgustedly. “But it woul@ 
” the rubber hose and the water cure to make him spi} 
: it. 


oF ae a tenant who had noticed some one enteral 
~ emerging: from the Dillard wall gate during the forenoor 


it seemed, was ike only resident within view of the Dilla 
house who had observed any on2 in the neighborhood thi 
i morning. In fact, after several neue at guloasl] Ing i 
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Wks this et the Serpeant realized ee he would have on 
proceed without any outside or fortuitous assistance. ee 
various alibis of the seven persons whom Vance had tabu- — 
Jated in his notation for Markham, were gone into as thor-— 
jughly as circumstances, would permit, It was obviously 
impossible to check them ‘completely, for, in the main, they 
were based solely on the statements of the individuals in- | 
wolved. Moreover the investigation had to be made with — 
ithe utmost care lest suspicion be aroused. The results of — 
these inquiries were as follows: 

1. Arnesson had been seen in the university library 
by various people, including an assistant librarian and 
two students. But the time covered by their evidence | 
was neithersconsecutive nor specific as to the hour. 

2. Belle Dillard had played several sets of tennis at 
the public courts at 119th Street and Riverside Drive, | 
but because there had been more than four in her . 
party she had twice relinquished her place to a friend; 
and none of the players could state positively that,she 
had remained at the courts during these periods. 

3. The time that Drukker departed from the 
archery-room was definitely determined by Sperling; 
but no one could be found who had seen him there- 
after. He admitted he had met no one he knew in the 
park, but insisted he had stopped for a few minutes 
to play with some strange children. 

4, Pardee had been alone in his study. His old cook 
and his Japanese valet had been in the rear of the 
house, and had not seen him until lunch time. His 
alibi therefore was purely a negative one. 

5. Mrs. Drukker’s word had to be accepted as to 
her whereabouts that morning, for no one had seen 
her between nine-thirty, when Drukker went to call 
on Arnesson, and one o ‘clock, when the cook brought 
up her luncheon. 

6. Beedle’s alibi was checked with fairly satisfac- 

‘tory completeness. Pardee had seen her leave the 
| house at 10.35; and she was remembered by several of 


= a 


the ‘Ges at the J efferson Market 
andtwelve. > 
_-.. 7. The fact that Sueiling had qe the 14 tre 
to Scarsdale was verified; therefore he would have 
to leave the Dillard house at the time he stated 
namely: 11.15. The determination of this point, how 
ever, was merely a matter of routine, for he had beer 
ee * practically eliminated from the case. But if, as Heat. 
explained, it had been found that he had not taken the 
11.40 train, he would have again become an topo 
possibility. 


: Pursuing his nireciiaatinen along more Seteral lines, th 
_ Sergeant went into the histories and associations of 
4 various persons involved. The task was not a difficult or 
All were well known, and information concerning them 
was readily accessible; but not one item was unearthec 
3 that could be regarded as even remotely throwing any, 
light on Robin’s murder. Nothing transpired to give 8¢ 
_ much’ as a hint to the motive for the crime; and after ¢ 
week’s intensive inquiry and speculation the case was still 
cloaked in seemingly impenetrable mystery. Sperling hai Ke 
not been released. The prima facie? evidence against him! 
combined with his absurd confession, made impossibl 
such a step on the part of the authorities, Markham, how 
ever, had held an unofficial conference with the attorney 
hom Sperling’s father had engaged to handle the case 
and some sort of a “gentleman’s agreement” had, I im 

_agine, been reached; for although the State made no mov 
to apply for an indictment (despite the ,fact that th 
Grand Jury was sitting at the time), the defense lawyel 
did not institute habeas corpus proceedings. All the ind 
cations pointed to the supposition that both Markha 
_ and Sperling’s attorneys were waiting for the real culpr} 

to be apprehended. 
_.. Markham had had several interviews with the membe: 
of the Dillard household, in a persistent effort to bring ot 
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pme trivial point that might lead to a fruitful line of in- — 
juiry; and Pardee had been summoned to the District 
ittorney’s office to make an affidavit as to what he had — 
served from his window on the morning of the tragedy. 
Mrs. Drukker had been interrogated again; but not only " 
ad she emphatically deny having looked out of her win- — 
sow that morning, but sHe scoffed at the idea that she had 
preamed. Drukker, when re-questioned, modified séme- 
that his former testimony. He explained that he might _ 
ave been mistaken as to the source of the scream, and — 
aggested that it could have come from the street or ‘from ; 
ine of the court windows of the apartment house. In fact, 
3 said, it was highly unlikely that his mother had. uttered 
ae scream, for when he went to her door a moment later 
ae was humming an old German nursery song from 
Ltumperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel.’”’ Markham, con- 
unced that nothing further was to be learned from either 
tm or Mrs. Drukker, finally concentrated on the Dillard 
pouse itself. 
.Arnesson attended the informal conferences held in 
{arkham’s office; but.for all his voluble and cynical obser- 
ations, he appeared to be as much at sea as the rest. of us. 
nance chaffed him good-naturedly about the mathematical 
prmula that was to solve the case, but Arnesson insisted 
aat a formula could not be worked out until all the factors . 
‘the theorem were available. He appeared to regard the 
atire affair as a kind of Juvenalian lark; and Markham on 
‘veral occasions gave vent to his exasperation. He re- 
oached Vance for having made Arnesson an unofficial 
mfrére in the investigation, but Vance defended himself 
1 the ground that sooner or later Arnesson would supply 
me piece of seemingly irrelevant information that could 
‘used as an advantageous point de départ.* 
‘ “His crimino-mathematical theory is of course rubbish,” 
dd Vance. “Psychology—not abstract science—will 
entually reduce this conundrum to its elements. But we 
»ed material to go on, and Arnesson knows the inward- 
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s of the Dillard home pier: nae we 


. He knows the Drukkers, and he knows Parde 


without saying that a man who has had the” 


4g Thonors heaped on him that he has, possesses an u 
keen mind. As long as he gives his thought and attenti 


o the case, there’s the chance that he’ll hit. upon. some- 


thing of vital importance to us.’ 


e: 
“You may be right,’ grumbled Markham. “But ‘the 


4 man’s derisive attitude gets on my nerves.’ ae 


“Be more catholic,” urged Vance. “Consider his i ironies 


as relation to his scientific speculations. What could be 


_ more natural than that a man who projects his mind con- 
_ stantly into the vast interplanet’ry reaches, and deals with 


_ light-years and infinities and hyperphysical dimensions, 


3 


should sniff derisively at the infinitesimals of this life? . 
Stout fella, Arnesson. Not homey. and comfortable bee 


haps, but dashed interestin’.”’ 


_ Vance himself had taken the case with unwonted seri 


_ousness. His Menander translations had been definitely 
put aside. He became moody and waspish—a sure sig) 
that his mind was busy with an absorbing problem. Afte 
dinner each night he went into his library and read fo: 


hours—not the classic and xesthetic volumes on which hd 
generally spent his time, but such books as Bernard Hart’) 
‘The Psychology of Insanity,” Freud’s “Der Witz unc 
seine Beziehung zum Unbewussten,” Coriat’s “Abnormal 
Psychology” and ‘“‘Repressed Emotions, ”” Lippo’s “Komill 
und Humor,” Daniel A. Huebsch’s “The Murder Com} 
plex,” Janet’s “Les Obsessions et la Psychasthénie,’ 
onath’s “Uber Arithmomanie,”’ Riklin’s “Wish Fulfill} 
ment and Fairy Tales,’ Leppman’s “Die forensisch} 
~ Bedeutung: der Zwangsvorstellungen, ”” «Kuno. Fischer’ 


- “Uber den Witz,” Erich Wulffen’s ‘“Kriminalpsychologie, 


- Hollenden’s “The Insanity of Genius,”’ and Groos’s “Dij 


- Spiele des Menschen.” 


‘He spent hours going over the police reports. He calle} 
- twice at the Dillards’, and on one occasion visited Mri 


ussion one. eiiehe with Drukker and ‘arabe on 
tter’s conception of physical ape. as a Lobatchewskian ; 
seudosphere, his object being, I surmised, to acquaint — 
mself with Drukker’s mentality. He read Drukker’s | — 
ook, “World Lines in Multidimensional Continua”; and _ 
cent nearly an entire day studying Janowski’s and a 
arrasch’s analyses of the Pardee gambit. - 5 
On Sunday—eight days after the murder of Robin—he 
id to me: “Eheu, Vari! This problem is unbelievably 4 
btle. No ordin’ry investigation will ever probe it. It lies _ 
é a strange territ’ry of the brain; and its superficial child- e 

4 
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ness is its most terrible and. bafilin’ aspect. Nor is the _ 
trpetrator going to be content with a single coup. Cock 
\bbin’s death serves no definitive end. The perverted | 
nagination that concocted this beastly crime is insatiable; 
id unless we can expose the abnormal psychological _ 
échanism pack of it there will be more grim doe to 
atend with. 

the very next morning his prognostication was verified: 
2 went to Markham’s office at eleven o’clock to hear 
ath’s report and to discuss further lines of action. | 
ough nine days had passed since Robin had been found | 
mrdered, no progress had been made in the case, and the _ 
yvspapers had grown bitter in their criticisms of the | 
iige and the District Attorney’s office. It was therefore — 
-h considerable depression that Markham greeted us 

t Monday morning. Heath had not yet arrived; but 

ren he came a few minutes later it was obvious that he, 

, was discouraged. ‘‘We run up against a brick wall, sir, 

ry way we turn,” he repined, when he had outlined the 
alts of his men’s activities. ‘There ain’t a sign of a- 
itive, and outside of Sperling there’s nobody on the land- 

ype that we can hang anything on. I’m coming to the 
clusion that it was some stick-up man who ambled into 

« archery-room that morning and messed things up.” 
‘‘Stick-up’ men, Sergeant,’ countered Vance, ‘‘are— 
nced unimaginative, and they’re without a sense of 
aor; whereas the johnny who sent Robin on the long, 


a Bae ae fad both drineMhon me Hiab He 
- content merely to kill Robin: he had to turn the act int 
an insane joke. Then, lest the public wouldn’t see thi 
point, he wrote explanat’ry letters to the press. —Does’ hal 
sound like the procedure of an itinerant thug?” - 

Heath smoked unhappily for several minutes with: 
speaking, and at length turned a gaze of exasperated di 
may upon Markham. ‘There’s no sense in anything that’ 
breaking round this town lately,’ he complained. “Jug 
_this morning a guy named Sprigg was shot in Riversid 
Park, up near 84th Street. Money in his pocket—nothin 
taken. Just shot. Young fella—student at Columbia. Live 
with his parents; no enemies. Went out to take his usu! 
walk before going to class. Found dead half an hour lat 
' by a bricklayer.” The Sergeant chewed viciously on hj 
cigar. “Now we got that homicide to worry about; ar 
we'll probably get hell from the newspapers if we don 
clear it up pronto. And there’s nothing—absolutely not} 
ing—to go on.’ 

“Still, Sergeant,” said Vance consolingly, ‘shooting’ 
man is an ordin’ry event. There are numerous commo} 
place reasons for that sort of crime. It’s the scenic ai 
dramatic appurtenances of Robin’s murder that pl 
__ havoe with all our processes of deduction. If only it was) 
E a a nursery affair ” Suddenly he stopped speaking, aff 

his eyelids drooped slightly. Leaning forward he vel} 
deliberately crushed out his cigarette. ““Did you say, S 
geant, that this chap’s name was Sprigg?” 

Heath nodded gloomily. “And I say,”’—despite Vane 
effort, there was a note of eagerness in his tone—“what ve 
his first name?” 

Heath gave Vanice a look of puzzled surprise; but afte 
brief pause he drew forth his battered notebook and riff 
the pages. “John Sprigg,”’ he answered. “John E. Sprigif 

Vance took out another cigarette, and lighted it wil 
" great care. ‘And tell me: was he shot with a .32?” 

“Huh?” Heath’s Maa ‘rounded, and his chin shoe 
ward. ee a 32. 
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was he shot fiioueh the top of ee s head?” 
a ka Sergeant sprang to his feet, and stared at V. 
ludicrous bewilderment. Slowly his head moved - 
1 down. “‘That’s right—But how in hell, sir?” 
= held up a silencing hand. It was, however, the 5 
on his face, rather than his gesture, that cut short the-.a 
aery. “Oh, my precious aunt!’ He rose like a manina _ 
aze and gazed fixedly before him. Had I not known him — 
well I would have sworn he was frightened. Then going _ 
‘the tall window behind Markham’s desk he stood look- 
re down on the gray stone walls of the Tombs. “I can’t 
edit it,’’ he murmured. “It's too ghastly. . . . But of 4 
arse it’s so! Seed be. ae 
(Markham’s impatient voice sounded. ‘‘What’s all this 
umbling about, Vance? Don’t be so damned mysterious! 
low did you happen to know that Sprigg was shot through —__ 
2 crown with a .32? And what’s the point, anyway?” 
VVance turned and met Markhami’s eyes. “Don’t you 
|:?” he asked softly. “It’s the second act of this devilish 
trody! . . . Have you forgotten your ‘Mother-Goose’?” __ 
cd in a hushed voice that brought a sense of unutterable 
irror into that dingy old office he recited: 
| : ‘There was a little man, 
_ And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were made of lead, lead, lead; 
He shot Johnny Sprig 
Through the middle of his wig, 
And knocked at right off of his head, head, head. 


“) 


ex THE TENSOR FORMULA 
(Monday, April 11; 11.30 a. m.) 


ERKHAM sat staring at Vance like a man hypnotized. 
‘ath stood rigid, his mouth partly open, his cigar held a 
i inches from his lips. There was something almost comic 
ihe Sergeant’s attitude, and I had a nervous inclination 
angh; but for the moment my blood seemed ponen, and 


Z a i Sako Retnene was Hanoumiot Mark 
- first to speak. Jerking his head backward, h 
hand down violently on the desk-top. : 
“What new lunacy of yours is this?” He was fi i 
desperately against Vance’s dumbfounding suggestion 
“Pm beginning to think the Robin case has affected you 
mind. Can’t a man with the commonplace name of Sprig 
_ be shot without your trying to turn it into some grotesas 
-_ hocus-pocus?” 
j “Still, you must admit, Markham old dae Ge retusie 
- - Vance mildly, “this particular Johnny Sprigg was she 
with ‘a little gun’, through ‘the middle of his wig,’ so 
speak.” 7 
“What if he was?” A dull flush had sont into Marl 
ham’s face. “Is that any reason for your going abo’ 
babbling Mother-Goose rhymes?” | 
“Oh, I say! I never babble, don’t y’ know.” Vance » 
dropped into a chair facing the District Attorney’s des} 
“T may not be a thrillin’ elocutionist; but really, now, 
don’t babble.” He gave Heath an ingratiating smile. “T 
I, Sergeant?” But Heath had no opinion to express. E 
still held his astonished. pose, though his eyes had now bf 
come mere slits in his broad, pugnacious face. 
_ . “Are you seriously suggesting 2” began Markhayj 
but Vance interrupted him. 
a. “Yes! I’m seriously suggesting thie the person wy 
a killed Cock Robin with an arrow has vented his gr}. 
__ humor upon the hapless Sprigg. Coincidence is out: of th 
question. Such repetitive parallels would knock the enti 
foundation out from all sanity and reason. ’Pon my so} 
the world is mad enough; but such madness would dis!) 
_pate all science and rational thinking. Sprigg’s deathi 
rather hideous; but it must be faced. And however mt 
you may force yourself to protest against its incredible : 
plications you'll eventually have to accept them.” 
Markham had risen, and was pacing nervously up ¢f 
down. “T’ll grant there are inexplicable elements in {f 
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ve His spans ead gone, ‘and histone 
rated. “But if we assume, even tentatively, Lie som: 


Be all routine ine of investigation. 2 


“7. shouldn’t say that, don’t y’ know.” Vance was smok- — 
or meditatively. “Pm inclined to think that such an as- 
smption would supply us with a definite basis of inquiry.” 
“Sure! ; Snapped Heath with ponderous sarcasm. ‘‘All — 
2 gotta do is to go out and find one bug among: six million a 


ple. A cinch!’ 
“Don’t let the fumes of discouragement overcome you, 
rgeant. Our elusive jester is a rather distinctive ento- 


his exact habitat. 
\ ‘Merely that this second crime is related to the first not 


tre. committed within a few blocks of each other,—our 
Istructive demon at least has a weakness for the neigh- 
Ithood i in which the Dillard house is situated. Further- 
wre, the very factors of the two murders preclude the 
ssibility of his having come from afar to give rein to his 
torted humor in unfamiliar surroundings. As I learnedly 
mted out to you, Robin was translated into the Beyond 


ilard house at the exact hour the grisly drama was per- 
med; and surely it’s obvious that this second crime 
il ld not have been so tidily staged had not the impresario 
im acquainted with Sprigg’s ambulat’ry intentions this 
inning. Indeed, the entire mechanism of these weird 


ant of all the circumstances surrounding his victims.” 

|Fhe heavy silence that followed was broken by Heath. 
i) you’re right, Mr. Vance, then that lets Sperling out.” 
i): Sergeant made even this qualified admission reluc- 
tly; but it showed that Vance’s argument had not been 


ological specimen. Moreover, we have certain clews as _ 
farkham swung round. “What do you mean by that?” 


Ly psychologically, but geographically. Both murders ~ 


ssome one who knew all the conditions obtaining at the | . 


lyylets proves that the operator was intimately cog = 


asked: “‘Who’s in charge of the Sprige case, Sergeant? Vg 


tion grabbed it first; but when the news was relayed to th 


i 
Ss, 


As ce. where we stand.” He began looking through a pile of pF 
| pers before him. “I’ve got to be convinced,” he added ha 
heartedly, ‘that Sprigg and Robin are tied up in the sal 


. S District een “What do Sto “think we'd bet 


sir?” 


° 
. 


he reseated himself at his desk and drummed with hi 


- it’s a washout. But Inspector Moran! told him to sta 


~ Markham was still battling Weare the — 
- Vance’s theory, and he did not answer. Presently, however 


fingers upon the blotter. Then, without looking up, h 
“Captain Pitts. The local men at the 68th-Street Ste 


Bureau, Pitts and a couple of our boys went up to loo 
into it. Pitts got back just before I came over here. Say 


with it.’”’ 
Markham pressed the “buzzer beneath the edge of h 
desk, and Swacker, his youthful secretary, appeared at th 
swinging door that led to the clerical room between tl 
District Attorney’s private office and the main waitin} 
room. ‘‘Get Inspector Moran on the wire,’’ he ordere 
When the connection had been made he drew: the tel 
phone toward him and spoke for several minutes. When | 
had replaced the receiver, he gave Heath a weary smi 
“You’re now officially handling the Sprigg case, Sergea 
Captain Pitts will be here presently, and then we’ll kn¢ 


- sack.” 

Pitts, a short, stocky man, with a lean, hard face an@ 
black tooth-brush moustache, arrived ten minutes lati 
He was, I learned afterwards, one of the most competd 
men in the Detective Division. His specialty was ‘‘whill 
collar” gangsters. He shook hands with Markham a 
gave Heath a companionable leer. When introduced 
Vance and me he focussed suspicious eyes on us @ 


1 Inspector William M. Moran, who died two years ago, was} 
the time of the Bishop case, the Commanding Officer of the De 
tive Bureau. : 
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wed grudgingly. But as hes was about to ee away 
xpression suddenly changed. “Mr. Philo Vance, is ibe / 
1e asked. a 
“Alas! So its seems, Captain,” Vance sighed. a 
Pitts grinned and, stepping forward, held out his hand. 
ee meet you, sir. Heard the Sergeant speak of you : 
ten. r- 
“Mr. Vance is helping us unofficially with the Robin — 
ase, Captain, es explained Markham; “‘and since this man — 
wrigg was killed in the same neighborhood we thought — 
e’d like to hear your preliminary report on the affair.” — 
-e took out a box of Corona Perfectos, and pushed it across 
ae desk. E 
‘“You needn’t, put the request that way, sir.” The ~ 
ptain smiled, and selecting a cigar held it to his nose © 
ith a kind of voluptuous satisfaction. ““The Inspector 
‘Id me you had some ideas about this new case, and — 
nted to take it on. To tell you the truth, I’m glad to get 
of it.”” He sat. down leisurely, and lighted his cigar. 
hat would you like to know, sir?” 
‘“Let us have the whole story,”’ said Markham. 
Pitts settled himself comfortably. ‘‘Well, I happened to 
: on hand when the case came through—a little after 
zht. this morning—and I took a couple of the boys and 
‘at it up-town. The local men were on the job, and an 


sistant Medical Examiner arrived the same time I 
2? . : 


“Did you hear his report, Captain?” asked Vance. 
‘Sure. Sprigg was shot through the top of the head with 
..82. No signs of a struggle—no bruises or anything. 
pthing fancy. Just a straight, shooting.” 

“Was he lying on his back when found?” * 
“‘That’s right. Stretched out nice and pretty, right in 
> middle of the walk.” 

“And wasn’t his skull fractured where he’d fallen on the 
bhalt?”’? The question was put negligently. 

itts took his cigar from his mouth and gave Vance a. 
look. ‘‘I guess maybe you fellows over here do. know 
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f ching about. this Ce 
 ciously. “Yes, the back of the guy’s skull Wi od 
_ He sure had a tough fall. But I guess he didn’t fee 
not with that bullet in his brain. . . .” 
“Speaking of the shot, Captain, didn’t anything abou 
it strike you as peculiar?” , 
. “Well. . . yes,” Pitts admitted, rolling his cigar me 

* tatively between his thumb and forefinger. “The top of a 
 guy’s head isn’t where I’d ordinarily look for a bullet-hi 
And his hat wasn’t touched,—it must have fallen off bef 
he was potted. You might call those facts perlite : 
Vance.” 
“Yes, Captain, they’re dashed peculiar. . . And ef 
take it the pistol was held at close range.’ 
— “Not more’n a couple of inches away. The hae was 
_ singed round the hole.”” He made a broad gesture of im- 
consequence. “Still and all, the guy might have seen the 
_ other fellow draw the gun, and ducked forward, spillm¢ 
his hat. That would account for his getting the shot a 
close range in the top of the head.” 

. “Quite, quite. Except that, in that case, he woulda 
have fallen over back, but would have pitched forward o1 
his face. . . . But go on with the story, Captain.” 

ea Pitts gave “Vance a look of crafty agreement, and con 
tinued. “The first thing I did was to go through the fellow’ 
_ pockets. He had a good gold watéh on him and abou 
fifteen dollars in bills and silver. So it didn’t look like | 
~ robbery—unless the guy that shot him got panicky an: 
beat it. But that didn’t seem likely, for there’s never an: 
one round that part of the park early in the morning; an 
__ the walk there dips under a stone bluff, so that the view 3 
cut off. The bird that did the job certainly picked a swe 
- place for it. . Anyhow, I left a couple of men to guar 
» the body till the wagon came for it, and went up to Sprgg 
house in 93rd Street,—I’d got his name and address fro: 
' a couple of letters in his pocket. I found out he was a sti 
' dent at Columbia, living with his parents, and that it w: 
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abit, to rans a wale in the park after ee oes He lef 
come this morning about half past seven. . . .” . 

“Ah! It was his habit to promenade in the park cach 
norning,”’ murmured Vance. “Most interestin’.” 

“Even so, that don’t get us anywheres,” returned Pitts. — 

|Plenty of fellows take an early constitutional. And there — 
vas. nothing unusual about Sprigg this morning. He — 
vasn’t worried about anything, his folks told me; and was © 
iheerful enough when he said good-bye to ’em. —After that 
| hopped up to the university and made inquiries; talked — 
9a couple of the students that knew him, and also to one | 
f the instructors. Sprigg was a quiet sort of chap. Didn’t — 
aake friends and kept pretty much to himself. Serious — 
ird—always working at his studies. Stood high in his — 
asses, and was never seen going around with Janes. 
Pidn’t like women, in fact. Wasn’t what you’d call socia- _ 
ce. From all reports he was the last man to get in a mess 
“any kind. That’s why I can’t see anything special in his — 
btting shot: It must have been an accident of some kind. | 
fight have been taken for somebody else.” 
'“And he was found at what time?” 
'“About quarter of eight. A bricklayer on.the new 79th- — 
treet dock was cutting across the embankment toward 
e railway tracks, and saw him. He notified one of the 
ost officers on the Drive, who phoned i in to the local sta- — 
on. ” 
‘ “And atc left his home in 93rd Street at half Secs 
en.” Vance gazed at the ceiling meditatively. ‘“‘There- 
we he would have had just enough tithe to reach this 
inint in the park before being killed. It looks as if some 
e who knew his habits was waiting for him. Neatness 
-d dispatch, what? . It doesn’t appear exactly 
(Irtitous, does it, Markham?” 

Ignoring the jibe Markham addressed Pitts. “Was there 
tthing found that could possibly be used as a lead?” . 
“No, sir. My men combed the spot pretty thoroughly, 
bt nothing showed up.” 


eo: SAnd an oSprige” s pockets among 
ee “Not a thing. I’ve got all the st 
3 coup of Ses, letters, a few odds and ends of 
ki rs He paused as if suddenly remembering ' 


Piast he said ‘unenthusiastically, Eee a or ce 
~ dar scrap of paper to Markham. “It was found — 


Prick? force of habit.” The paper was not ore 
_ four inches long, and appeared to have been torn from 
_ corner of an ordinary sheet of unruled stationery. It ¢ 
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the lambda, the equals and the infinity sign marked in wit} 
encil. I reproduce the paper here, for, despite its seemin} 
relevancy, it was to play a sinister and amazing part ij id 
the investigation of Sprigg’s death. Vance glanced on}} 
casually at the exhibit, but Markham held it in his han} 
~ frowning at it for several moments. He was about to mal} 
- some comment when he caught Vance’s eye; and, insteai 
he tossed the paper to the desk carelessly itl a sligll 
shrug. 
“Ts this everything you found?” 
“That's all, sir.” 
Markham rose. ‘‘We’re very grateful to you, Captail 
~ I don’t know hat ee be able to make out of this §) 


se 


“My word!” He took out his monocle and studied the — 
ymbols for several moments. ‘Most allurin’. Now where — 
ave I seen that formula recently? . . . Ah! The Riemann- — 
hristoffel tensor—of course! Drukker uses it in his book — 
determining the Gaussian curvature of spherical and — 
omaloidal space. . . . But what was Sprigg doing with — 
? The formula is considerably beyond the college cur- 
sula. . . .”” He held the paper up to the light. “It’s the 
me stock as that on which the Bishop notes are written. | 
d you probably observed that the typing is also simi- 
r.”’ 4 

Heath had stepped forward, and now scrutinized the 
pper. “It’s the same, all right.” The fact seemed to non- 
him. “That’s a lnk anyway between the two crimes.” 
ance’s eyes took on a puzzled look. 

“A link—yes. But the presence of the formula under 
prige’s body appears as irrational as the murder it- 
it. Seated 

\Markham moved uneasily. “You say it is a formula that 
cukker uses in his book?” 

“*Ves. But the fact doesn’t necessarily involve him. The 
asor is known to all advanced mathematicians. It is one 
the technical expressions used in non-Euclidean geom- 
yy; and though it was discovered by Riemann in con- 
‘ction with-a concrete problem in physics,” it has now 
;come of widespread importance in the mathematics of 
hativity. It’s highly scientific in the abstract sense, and 
1 have no direct bearing on Sprigg’s murder.”’ He sat 


{This “expression was actually developed by Christoffel for a 
\blem on the conductivity of heat, and published by him in 1869 
jehe “‘Crelle Journal fiir reine und angewandte Mathematik.” 
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_ down again. Ficeae ‘will be 0 
_maay be able to work out some astonishing 
; . it. Soe 
_ “T gee no reason,” eves “Marktian, “to inform 
_ Arnesson of this new case. My idea would be to. keep 
under cover as much as possible.” 
“The Bishop won’t let you, I fear,’ returned Vane 
Markham set his jaw. e 
“Good God!* he burst out. “What damnable sort. 0 
> thing are we facing? I expect every minute to wake up am 
_ discover I’ve been living a nightmare.’’ «a 
__ “No such luck, sir,” growled Heath. He took a resol 
breath like a man preparing for combat. “What's on th 
cards? Where do we go from here? I need action.” 
_. Markham appealed to Vance. ‘‘You seem to have som 
idea about this affair. What’s your suggestion? I frankl, 
' admit I’m floundering about in a black chaos.” —- 

___ Vance inhaled deeply on his cigarette. Then he ease 
forward as if to give emphasis to his words. ‘“Markhay 
_ old man, there’s only one conclusion to be drawn. Thes 
_ two murders were engineered by the same brain: bo 
_ sprang from the same grotesque impulse; and since tk 
first of them was committed by some one intimatel 
_ familiar with conditions inside the Dillard house, it folloy 
“ that we must now look for a person who, in addition 1 
that knowledge, had definite information that a ma 
_ named John Sprigg was in the habit of taking a walk eac 
- morning in a certain part of Riverside Park. Having four 
such a person, we must check up on the points of tim 
place, opportunity, and possible motive. There’s son 
interrelation between Sprigg and the Dillards. What it 
_ I don’t know. But our first move should be to find ov 
- What better starting-point than the Dillard house itself‘ 
= “We'll get some lunch first,’’ said Markham wearil 
_ “Then we'll run out there.” 
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aused him any surprise he neceasded pe bec in “hidi ising 

n the look he gave Heath, however, I detected a certain 
measiness: but when“ he spoke his voice had the fi 
nnttuous quality of the well-trained servant. ‘“Mr. Arnes-_ 
pn has not returned from the university,” he informed us. . 
“Mind-reading, I see,” said Vance, “is not your forte 
ne. We called to see you and Professor Dillard.” The 
han looked ill at ease; but before he could answer Miss 3 
illard appeared in the archway of the drawing-room. - 
‘“T thought I recognized your voice, Mr. Vance.” She - r 
D aes us all in a smile of wistful welcome. “Please come — 
- Lady Mae dropped in for a few minutes,—we’re | 
tS Tiding together this afternoon,” she explained, as we - 
tered the room. Mrs. Drukker stood by the centre-table, — 
e bony hand on the back of the chair from which she had . 
jddently just risen. There was fear in her eyes as she. 
jared at us unblinkingly; and her lean features seemed — 
most contorted. She made no effort to speak, but stood — 
Micidly as if waiting | for some dread pronouncement, like a 
havicted prisoner at the bar about to receive sentence. 
lle Dillard’s pleasant voice relieved the tensity of the — 
iation. “I’ll run up and tell uncle you're here.” 
She had no sooner quitted the room than Mrs. Drukker 
Hmed over the table and said to Markham in a sepulchral, — 
ve-stricken whisper: “I know why you’ ve come! It’s 
out that fine young man who was shot in the park this 
itrning.”” So amazing and unexpected were her words — 
ht Markham could make no immediate answer; and it — 
i}: Vance who replied. i 
You have heard of the tragedy, then, Mrs. Drukker? | 
ivw could the news have come to you so soon?” . 
. look of canniness came into the woman’s expression, 
ing her the appearance an evil old witch. 
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= Bicncvy one ‘is aleine about it in the 
“she answered evasively. 
“Indeed? That’s most anfotainate But cane do 
assume we have come here to make inquiries about it 
 Wasn’t the young man’s name Johnny Sprigg 
faint, terrible smile accompanied the question., 
Bias “So it was. John E. Sprigg. Still, that does not ex 

his connection with the Dillards.” 

“Ah, but it does!’ Her head moved up and down with 
sort of horrible satisfaction. “It’s a gannae—a child’s g 
First Cock Robin . . . then Johnny Sprig. Children mus 

play—all healthy children must play.”? Her mood suc 

denly changed. A softness shone on her face, and hen ey 
' grew sad. 
- “Tt?s a rather diabolical game, oat you think, My] 
Drukker?”’ | 
“And why not? Isn’t life itself diabolical?” 
3 “For some of us—yes.’”’ A.curious sympathy infoumm 
'Vance’s words-as he gazed at this strange tragic creatu, 
before us. ‘‘Tell me,” he went on quickly, in an alter 
tone; “do you know ‘who the Bishop is?” . 
BS: “The Bishop?” She frowned perplexedly. ‘No, I dor) 
_ know him. Is that another child’s game?” 
_ _ “Something of that kind, I imagine. At any rate, 
_~ Bishop is interested in Cock Robin and Johnny Sprig. 
_ faet, he may be the person who is making up these fa 
‘7 tastic games. And we’re looking for him, Mrs. Drukk 
| We hope to learn the truth from him.” : 
| The woman shook her head vaguely. “I don’t kn# 
_ him.” Then she glared vindictively at Markham. “E} 
it’s not going to.do you any good to try to find out ¥ 
killed Cock Robin and shot Johnny Sprig through 1} 
middle of: his wig. You'll never learn—never—never. . .) 
__ Her voice had risen excitedly, and a fit of trembling sei} 
her. 
“At this moment Belle Dillard re-entered the room, <i 
going quickly to Mrs. Drukker put her arm about lip 


e, she said Scone “we'll have a eae ane : 
, country, Lady Mae.” Reproachfully she turned to — 
rkham, and said coldly: “Uncle wishes you to come Oo $ 
e library.”” With that she led Mrs. Drukker from ‘the g 
com and down the hall. 
‘“Now that’s a queer one, sir,”” commented Heath, who | 
d stood looking on with bewildered amazement. She 
d the dope on this J ohnny-Sprig stuff all the time!’ _ 
fance. nodded. “And our appearance here frightened — 
. Still, her mind is morbid and sensitive, Sergeant; and — 
vélling as she does constantly on her son’s deformity and — 
}2 early days when he was like other children, it’s quite _ 
sssible she merely hit accidentally upon the Mother- — 
joose significance of Robin’s and Sprigg’s death. oe 
wnder.’’ He looked toward Markham. ‘‘There are stre ange 
tidercurrents in this case—incredible and terrifying impli- 3 
itions. It’s like being lost in the Dovré-Troll caverns of _ 
jeen’s ‘Peer Gynt,’ where only monstrosities and ab- — 
jrtnalities exist.’”? He shrugged his shoulders, though I 
aw he had not wholly escaped the pall of horror cast on 
by Mrs. Drukker’s words. ‘‘Perhaps we can find a little — 
jad footing with Professor Dillard.” : 
Che professor received us without enthusiasm and with 
I; scant cordiality. His desk was littered with papers, — 
lit was obvious that we had disturbed him in the midst. 
ais labors. “Why this unexpected visit, Markham?” he 
wed, after we had seated ourselves. “Have you some- 
iiag to report on Robin’s death?” He marked a page in 
ivyl’s “Space, Time and Matter’ and, settling back 
ictantly, regarded us with impatience. I’m very busy 
king on a problem of Mach’s mechanics. we 
I regret,” said Markham, “I have nothing to report on 
ii Robin case. But there hae been another murder in this 
hborhood to-day, and we have reason to believe that 
aay be connected with Robin’s death. What I wanted 
isicularly to ask you, sir, is whether or not the name of 
ho KE. Sprigg is is s familiar to ge 


Sa Dillard’s expression of annoyance ¢ 
“ga “Is that the name of the man who was 
_ There was no longer any lack of interest in his attitu : 
' “Yes, A man named John E. Sprigg was shot in Rive 
side Park, near 84th Street, this morning shortly after ha 
_ past seven.” The professor’s eyes wandered to the mante 
piece, and he was silent for several moments. He seemed 1 
be debating inwardly some point that troubled him. - 
:- “Yes,” he said at length, “I—we—do know a your 
man of that name—though it’s nol unlikely he’s: tl 
game one.’ 

“Who is he??? Markham’s voice was eagerly insistent. 
Again the professor hesitated. “The lad I have in mir 
is Arnesson’s prize student in mathematics—what they 
_ eall at Cambridge a senior wrangler.” 
 * “How do you happen to know him, sir?” 
_ __ *“‘Arnesson has brought him to the house here sever 
times. Wanted me to see him and talk to him. Arness: 
was quite proud of the boy; and I must admit he show 
unusual talent.” 

“Then he was known to all the members of the hou 
hold?” 

“Yes. Belle met him, I think. And if by ‘the househo 
you include Pyne and Beedle, I should say the name a 
_ probably familiar to them too.” 
He Vance asked the next question. “Did the Drukk 
know Sprigg, Professor Dillard?” 

“Tt’s quite Haseivie Arnesson and Drukker see e: 
other a great deal. Come to think of it, I beli 
Drukker was here one ‘night when Sprigg called. 2 

“And Pardee: did he also know Sprigg?” ; 

“As to that I couldn’t say.’’ The professor tapped 
_ patiently on the arm of his chair, and turned back 
_ Markham. “See here”—his voice held a worried petula 
_ —‘what’s the point of these questions? What has 
|. knowing a student named Sprigg to do with this morni: 
| affair? Surely you don’t mean to tell me that the man - 
! was eles was Arnesson’s pupil.” 
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‘in the he s voice when he next ge Be 
“Even so, what can that fact have to do with us?. ‘Ande « 
ow can you possibly connect his death with Robin’s?”’ i 
‘I admit we have nothing definite to go on,” Markham ~ 
Id him. “But the purposelessness of both crimes—the = 
tal lack of any motive in either case—seems to give 4 
eM a Curious unity of aspect.” oie 
“You mean, of course, that you ieee found no motive. — 
‘at if all crimes without apparent motive were assumed to — 
- connected——” ‘a 
“(Also there are the elements of time and proximity in — 
ase two cases,’”’? Markham amplified. 
“Is that the basis of your assumption?” The professor’s 
er was benevolently contemptuous. ““You never were _ 
good mathematician, Markham, but at least you should — 
w that no hypothesis can be built on such a flimsy _ 
pmise.”’ #€ a 
‘Both names,” interposed Vance, ‘W—Cock Robin and _ 
anny Sprig—are the subjects of well- known nursery — 
ves.’ - 
[Che old man stared at him with Nadiad ised astonish- 
it; and gradually an angry flush mounted to his face. 
our humor, sir, is out of place.” 
KIt is not my humor, alas!’’ Benlicd Vance sadly. “The 
5 1s the Bishop’s.” : 
The Bishop?”’ Professor Dillard strove to curb his — 
tation. “Look here, Markham; I won’t be played with. 
at’s the second mention of a mysterious Bishop that’s _ 
m made in this room; and I want to know the meaning _ 
it. Even if a crank did write an insane letter to the 
ers in connection with Robin’s death, what has this 
hop to do with Sprigg?”’ 
A paper was found beneath Sprigg’s body bearing a 
[thematical formula typed on the same machine as the 
0p notes.”’ 
‘What! Y’ The pecarasct bent forward. “The same ma- 


e chine, you say? And a encanto formula? =. 
‘was the formula?” Markham opened his machete 
held out the triangular scrap of paper that Pitts had 
him. “The Riemann-Christoffel tensor. . . .” Profess 
Dillard sat for a long time gazing at the paper; ‘then - 
handed it back to Markham. He seemed suddenly to ha 
grown older; and there was a weary look in his eyes as_ 
E lifted them to us. “I don’t see any light in this matter 
His tone was one of hopeless Tesignation. “But perha 
you are right in following your present course. —What ( 
you want of me?” 
_ Markham was plainly puzzled by the other’s alter 
attitude. “I came to you primarily to ascertain if there w 
any link between Sprigg and this house; but, to be qu 
candid, I don’t see how that link, now that I have it, f 
into the chain.—I would, however, like your permission 
question. Pyne and Beedle in whatever way I think ¢ 
visable.” 
“Ask them anything you like, Markham. You sh 
~ never be able to accuse me of having stood in your way 
~ He glanced up appealingly. ‘But you will, I hope, adv 
me before you take any drastic steps.” 
4 “That I can promise you, sir.” Markham rose. “B 
fear we are a long way from any drastic measures, 
present.’’ He held out his hand, and from his manne 
_ ‘was evident he had sensed some hidden anxiety in the 
- man and wanted to express his sympathy without voic 
his feelings. 

The professor walked with us to the door. “I ce 
understand that typed tensor,’’ he murmured, Shaking 
head. ‘‘But if there’s anything I can do. 

“There 7s something you can do for us, Prof : 
Dillard,” said Vance, pausing at the door. “On the me 
ing Robin was killed we interviewed Mrs. Drukker— 

“‘And though she denied having sat at her window 
ing the forenoon there is a possibility she saw sometl 
happen on the archery range between eleven and twel 
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sh gate you that Seepeosetod? There was an unde ee; 
yne of suppressed interest in the professor’s question. _ 
“Only in a remote way. It. was Drukker’s statement. than : 
2 had heard his mother scream, and her denial of having 3 
preamed, that led me to believe that she might have seen — 
omething she preferred to keep from us. And it occurred — 
»me that you would probably have more influence ma 
ar than any one else, and that, if she did indeed witness | 
aything, you might prevail upon her to speak.” 

'“No!” Professor Dillard spoke almost harshly; but he — 
amediately placed his hand on Markham’s arm, and his. 
me changed. ‘“There are some things you must not ask — 
ve to do for you. If that poor harassed woman saw any- — 
Ling from her window that morning, you must find it out — 
wv yourself. I’ll have no hand in torturing her; and I sin- — 
‘rely hope you’ll not worry her either. There are other 
ays of finding out what you want to know.” He looked — 
raight into Markham’s eyes. “She must not be the one to 
lil you. You yourself would be sorry afterwards.” 

“We must find out what we can,’ Markham answered 
eolutely but with kindliness. “There's a fiend loose in 
dis city, and I cannot stay my hand to save any one from 
iffering—however tragic that suffering may be. But I | 
‘sure you I shall not unnecessarily torture any one.” 
“Have you thought,” asked Professor Dillard quietly, 
a the truth you seek may be more frightful even than 
e crimes themselves?”’ 

“That I shall have to risk. But even if I knew it to be a 

tt, it would not deter me in any degree.” 

“Certainly not. But, Markham, I’m much older ‘pan 
ww. I had gray hair wher you were a lad struggling with - 
r logs and antilogs; and when one gets old one learns 

» true proportions in the universe. The ratios all change. — 

2e estimates we once placed on things lose their meaning. 

nat’s why the old are more forgiving: they know that no 

pn-made values are of any importance.” ; 

| ‘But as long as we must live by human values,” argued 
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jarkham, “‘it is my duty to uphold them. And I cannot, 
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through any personal, sense of sympathy refuse to ‘ 
any avenue that may lead to the truth ESE 


_ "You are perhaps right,” the professor sighed. “B 
must not ask me to help you in this instance. If you 
the truth, be charitable. Be sure your culprit is accoun 
before you demand that he be sent to the electric ch 
There are diseased minds as well as diseased bodies; an 
often the two go together.” ; oy 
When we had returned to the drawing-room Vane 
lighted a cigarette with more than his usual care. “Th 
professor,” he said, ‘‘is not at all happy about Sprigg’ 
death; and, though he won’t admit it, that tensor formul 
- convinced him that Sprigg and Robin belong to the sam 
- equation. But he was convinced dashed easily. Now, why 
_ _—Moreover, he didn’t care to admit that Sprigg wa 
known hereabouts. I don’t say he has suspicions, but h 
_ has fears... . Deuced funny, his attitude. He ay 
_ parently doesn’t want to obstruct the legal justice whic 
you uphold with such touchin’ zeal, Markham; but h 
most decidedly doesn’t care to abet your crusade wher 
_ the Drukkers are concerned. I wonder what’s back of h 
- consideration for Mrs. Drukker. I shouldn’t say, offhan 
_ that the professor was of a sentimental nature-—And whi 
_ was that platitude about a diseased mind and a disease 
_ body? Sounded like a prospectus for a physical cultu 
class, what? . . . Lackaday! Let’s put a few questions ° 
_ Pyne and kin.” ‘ 
_ Markham sat smoking moodily. I had rarely seen hi 
_ so despondent. ‘I don’t see what we can hope for fro 
them,” he commented. ‘However, Sergeant, get Pyne 
here. = 
_ When Heath had stepped out Vance gave Markham 
- waggish look. “Really, y’ know, you shouldn’t repine. 1 
_ Terence console you:—Nil tam difficile est, quin qu 
_ rendo investigart possit.2 And,’pon my soul, this is a diffier 
problem. . . .”’ He became suddenly sober. ‘“We’re de 
ing with unknown quantities here. We’re pitted agai 


_ * [Nothing is so difficult that it cannot be found by seeking] — 
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me Beis, Spada force that eran seen 
ding to the accepted laws of conduct. It’s at once subtle — 
-oh, no end subtle—and unfamiliar. But at least we know 
rat iit emanates from somewhere in the environs of this - 
d house; and we must search in every psychological nook 
nd eranny. Somewhere about us lies the invisible dragon. 
» ddn’t be shocked at the questions I shall put to. Pyne. | 
“e must look in the most unlikely places. . ...” Footsteps | 
are heard approaching the archway, and a moment later 
eath entered with the old butler in tow. 
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XI: THE STOLEN REVOLVER 
(Monday, April 11; 3 p. m.) 


bIT DOWN, Pyne,” said Vance, with peremptory kindness. 
Ve have permission from Professor Dillard to question — 
u; and we shall expect answers to all our questions.” 
“Certainly, sir,”’ the man answered. “I’m sure there’s _ 
‘thing that Professor Dillard has any reason to hide.” 
“EExcellent.”” Vance lay back lazily. “To begin with, © 
en; what hour was breakfast served here this morning?” _ 
““At half past eight, sir—the same as always.” 

“Were all the jmembers of the family present?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.’ 
‘Who calls the family in the morning? And at what 
ne?”’ 

“TL do myself—at halls past seven. a knock on: the 
Ors ” ! 
‘And wait for an answer?” 

‘Yes, sir—always.”’ 

“Now think, Pyne: did every one answer you this morn- : 
pen 

‘The man inclined his head emphatically. “Yes, sir.’ 

‘And no one was late to breakfast?” 

FEvery one was on time promptly—as usual, sir.’ 

ance leaned over and deposited his cigarette ce in the 


. “pid yee happen: to see any 
r returning to it this morning before 
= ='The question was put casually, but I-noted | a 8 
2 quiver of | surprise in Bee butler’s thin drooping. e 
_ “No, sir.’ 

““Byen Aa you saw no one,” pursued Vance, “svoul 
it not have been possible for some member of the house 
hold to have gone out and returned without your knows 
eitie 

_ Pyne for the first time during the Tnkoaiens appe 
reluctant to answer. ‘Well, sir, the fact is,” he said ur 
_ easily, “any one might have used ‘the’ front door thi 
morning without my knowing it, as I was in the dining 
room setting table. And, for the matter of that, any on 
~ might have used the archery-room door, for my daughte 
generally keeps the kitchen door closed while prepa 
breakfast.’ 

Vance smoked thoughtfully a nent: Then in an eve 
matter-of-fact tone he asked: ‘‘Does Boe one in the hou 
own a revoly er?” 

The man’s eyes opened wide. “Not that I—know o 
sir,” he answered haltingly. 

‘ver hear of the Bishop, Pyne?” : 

“Oh, no, sir!’ His face blanched. “You mean the mé 
who wrote those letters to the papers?” 

x “T merely meant the Bishop,” said Vance careleael 
& “But tell me: have you heard anything about a man bei 
__ killed in Riverside Park this morning?” 

it Le sir. The janitor next door was follies me a 
“You knew young Mr. Sprigg, didn’t you?” 

_ “Yd-seen him at-the house here once or twice, sir. ” 
__. “Washe here recently?” 

“Last week, sir. Thursday I think it was.” 

“Who else was here at the time?” 

_ Pyne frowned as if trying to remember. “Mr. Drukk 
sir,” he paid aiter a moment. “And, as I recall, Mr. Par 
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too. ‘They 3 were e together in’ “Mr. (ees room 
Iking until late.” ‘ 
“In Mr. Arnesson’s room, eh? Is it custom’ ry: for. Mre 
rmesson to receive callers in his room?” 
“No, sir,” Pyne explained; ‘but the professor was oe 
on the library, and Miss Dillard was with Mrs. Drukker | ; 
the drawing-room here,” — a 
\Vance was silent a while. “That will be all, Pyne) ” he iz 
id at length. “But please send Beedle to us at once.” — 
eedle came and stood before us with sullen aggressive- — 


3s. Vance questioned her along the same lines as he had ~ 
cen with Pyne. Her answers, for the most part mono-- 
Habic, added nothing to. what had already been learned. — 
ut atthe end of the brief interview Vance asked her if she _ 
“happened to look out of the kitchen window that 
prning before breakfast. : 
°T looked out once or twice,’”’ she answered defiantly. 2 
Vhy shouldn’t I look out?” 

Did you see any one on the archery range or in the 
r yard?”’- 

*No one but the professor and Mrs. Drukker.” 

“No strangers?” Vance strove to give the niprestee 
at the fact of Professor Dillard’s and Mrs. Drukker’s 
agence in the rear yard that morning was of no im- 
l:tance; but, by the slow, deliberate way in which he 
tched into his pocket for his cigarette-case, I knew the 
bormation had interested him keenly. 

\‘No,” the woman replied curtly. 

“What time did you notice the professor and Mrs. 
tukker?” 

fHight o’clock maybe.” 

*Were they talking together?” 

“Yes.—Anyway,” she emended, “they were walking up 

1 down near the arbor.” 
FIs it custom’ry for them to stroll in the yard before 
akfast?” ” 

‘Mrs. Drukker often comes out early and walks about 


a em not sao cbilne his see in thes aie : 
_ said Vance mildly. “I was merely wondering if he w: 
_ the habit of exercising | those rights at such an early ho 
“Well, he was exercising ’em this morning. i ae 
4 “Vance dismissed the woman and, rising, went to 1 
front window. He was patently puzzled, and he sto 
several minutes looking down the street, toward the riv 
_ “Well, well,” he murmured. “It’s a nice day for co 
— munin’ with nature. At eight this morning the lark was 0 
B the wing no doubt, and—who knows?—maybe there wa 
-a snail on the thorn. Perey word !—all wasn’t nee wit 
: the world.” 
Markham recoEniaee the signs of Vance’s pertleal 
“What do you make of it?” he asked. “I’m inclines _ 
ignore Beedle’s information.” 
~ “The trouble is, Markham, we can’t afford to ignor 


: 
2 
4 anything in this case.”” Vance spoke softly, without tur 
: - 
: 


ing. “I’ll admit, though, that at present Beedle’s revel: 
tion is meaningless. We’ve merely learned that two of tk 
actors in our melodrama were up and about this mornin 
_ shortly after Sprigg was snuffed out. The al-fresco rende: 
vous between the professor and Mrs. Drukker may, « 
- course, be just one of your beloved coincidences. On tl 
_ other hand, it may have some bearing on the old gentl 
_ man’s sentimental attitude toward the lady. . . . I thir 
we'll have to make a few discreet inquiries of him abot 
nis ante-prandial tryst, what? .. .”’ He leaned sudden 
toward the window. ‘‘Ah! Here comes Arnesson. Looks 
bit. excited.” 
A few moments later there was the sound of a key in £ 
_ front door, and Arnesson strode down the hall. When | 
saw us he came quickly into the drawing-room and, wit 
out a word of greeting, burst forth: ‘“‘What’s this. ‘7 he 
' about Sprigg being shot?” His eager eyes darted from o 
to the other of us. ‘I suppose you’re here to ask me abo 
~ him. wells iy ane; ” He threw a bulky brief-case on t 
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e-table and sat down abruptly on the edge of a 
ight chair. “There was a detective up at college this 
‘ning asking fool questions and acting like a burlesque ~ a 
th in a comic opera. Very mysterious. .. . Murder— . 
‘ible murder! What did we know about a ~certain John 
sprigg? And so on. . Seared a couple of juniors out. 
n entire semester’s mental growth, and sent a harmless. s 
ng English instructor into incipient nervous collapse. 
In’t see the Dogberry myself—was in class at the time. 
he had the cheek to ask what women Sprigg went 
und with. Sprigg and women! That boy didn’t havea 
aght in his head but his work. Brightest man in senior __ 
hh. Never missed a class. When he didn’t answer roll- - — 
ithis morning I knew something serious was the matter. 
the lunch hour every one was buzzing about mur- ~ 
_. . What’s the answer?” : 
Mie hhaven’t the answer, Mr. Arnesson.”’ Vance had 
. watching him closely. ‘“However, we have another 
rminant for your formula. Johnny Sprig was shot this 
ing with a little gun through the middle of his wig.” 
resson stared at Vance for some time without mov- 
-Then he threw his head back and gave a sardonic ~ 
ih, “Some more mumbo-jumbo, eh? —like the death of 
<x Robin. . Read me the rune.’ 
mnce gave him briefly the details of the crime. “‘That’s 
ce know at present,” he concluded. ‘‘Could you, Mr. 
“sson, add any suggestive details?” 
ood ‘Lord, no!’ The man appeared genuinely aciaret 
b a thing. ‘Sprige . . one of the keenest students I 
| had. Something of a genius, by Gad! Too bad his 
ats named him John—plenty of other names. It 
his doom apparently; got him shot through the 
| by a maniac. Obviously the same merry-andrew who _ 
Robin in with an arrow.” He rubbed his hands to- 
‘,—the abstract philosopher in him had become 
most. ‘‘A nice problem: You’ve told me everything? 
eed every known integer. Maybe I’ll hit upon a new 
ematical method in the process—like Kepler.” He 
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metrie’? It became the foundation of Infinitesimal 
culus. He arrived at it trying to construct a eask for r 
wine—a cask with a minimum amount of wood 

maximum cubical content. Maybe the formulas I Ww 
out to solve these crimes will open up new fields of se 
tific research. Ha! Robin and Sprigg will then bee 
martyrs.” The man’s humor, even taking into consid 
tion his life’s passion for abstractions, struck me as } 
‘ticularly distasteful. But Vance seemed not to mind 
cold-blooded cynicism. 

“There’s one item,” he said, “that I omitted to n 
tion.”’ Turning to Markham he asked for the piece of ps 
containing the formula, and handed it to Arnesson. “ 
was found beneath Sprige’ s body.” 

The other scrutinized it superciliously. “The Bisho 
see, 18 again involved. Same paper and typing as 
notes. . . . But where did he get that Riemann-Christ 
tensor? Now, if it had been some other tensor—like 
G-sigma-tau, for instance—any one interested in pract 
physics might have hit on it. But this one isn’t comn 
and the statement of it here is arbitrary and unusual. | 
tain terms omitted. By George! I was talking 
Sprigg about this only the other night. He wrote it de 
too.” 

“Pyne mentioned the fact that Sprigg had called | 
Thursday night,’’ put in Vance. 

“Oh, he did, did he? . . . Thursday—that’s ni 
Pardee was here, too. And Drukker. We had a discus 
on Gaussian co-ordinates. This tensor came up—Dru 
mentioned it first, I think. And Pardee had some 
notion of applying the higher mathematies to chess. . 

“Tyo you play chess, by the by?” asked Vance. 

“Used to. But no more. A beautiful game, thougl 
it wasn’t for the players. Queer crabs, chess players.” 

“Did you ever make any study of the Pardee gaml 
(At the time I could not understand the seeming i1 


: q 
0 was Penning to sons signs és epedaics le 


ess. I told him his gambit was unscientific. Even 
owed him how it could be beaten. But he couldn’t see it. 


nen Capablanca, Vidmar and Tartakower came along 3 
d knocked it into a cocked hat. Just as I told him they — 
puld. Wrecked his life. He’s been fussing around with — 
other gambit for years, but can’t make it cohere. Reads 


eyl, Silberstein, Eddington and Mach in the hope of 
sting inspiration.” 


““That’s most interestin’.”’ vane extended his match- 
se to Arnesson, who had been filling his pipe as he — 


iked. “Was Pardee well acquainted with Sprigg?”’ 


‘Oh, no. Met him here twicé—that’s all. Pardee knows 3 


cukker well, though. Always asking him about potentials 


1 scalars and vectors. Hopes to hit on something that'll z 


colutionize chess.” 


“Poor old Pardee!” Arnesson smiled unfeelingly. ot 
bad elementary mathematician. Should have been ie 
oh-school teacher. Too much money, though. Took to — 


iw 


“Was he interested in the Riemann-Christoffel tensor _ 


en you discussed it the other night?” 


ch the curvature of space-time to a chess-board.” 

if do you make of this formula being found on 
pond 

‘Don’t make anything of it. If it had been i in Sprigg’s 


yd go to the trouble of trying to type a mathematical 
mula?” 

‘The Bishop apparently.” 
urmesson took his pipe from his mouth and grinned. 


erted sense of values.”’ 

-Obviously.’”’ Vance spoke languidly. “And, by the by, 
ost forgot to ask you: does the Dillard house harbor 
\gevolvers! feet 


, i cae ee a 


‘Can’t.say that he was. A bit out of his realm. You can 4, : 
adwriting I’d say it dropped out of his pocket. But — 


ishop X. We'll have to find him. He’s full of whimsies. ~ 
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“Oho!” Arnesson chuckled with unrestrained d 


- ““Sits the wind there? . . . Sorry to disappoint you. D 


revolvers. No sliding doors. No secret stairways. All: ops 
and above-board.” 

Vance sighed theatrically. “Sad .. . sad! And I hi 
such a comfortin’ theory.’’ Belle Dillard had come silent 
down the hall, and now stood in the archway. She hs 
evidently heard Vance’s question and Arnesson’s answe 

“But there are two revolvers in the house, Sigurd,” sk 


—deelared. “Don’t you remember the old revolvers I us¢ 


A tet 


for target practice in the country?” 
“Thought you’d thrown ’em away long ago.’ ” Arnesse 
_rose and drew up a chair for her. “I told you when wer 
turned from Hopatcong that summer that only burgla 
aoe bandits are allowed to own guns in this benevole 
tate. 2? 
“But I didn’t believe you,” the girl protested. “T nev 


~ know when you're jesting and when you're serious.’ 


“And you kept them, Miss Dillard?” came Vanee 


- quiet voice. 


“Why—yes.” She shot an apprehensive glance at Heat 
“Shouldn’t I have done so?” 

“T believe it was technically illegal. However’—Van 
smiled reassuringly—“I don’t think the Sergeant will i 
voke the Sullivan law against you.—Where are they now 

“Down-stairs—in the archery-room. They’re in one 


‘ 


_ the drawers of the tool-chest.”’ 


Vance rose. ‘‘Would you be so good, Miss Dillard, as 


_ show us where you put them? I have a gnawin’ curiosi 


to see em, don’t y’ know.” 

The girl hesitated and looked to Arnesson for guidan 
When he nodded she turned without a word and led t 
way to the archery-room. ‘‘They’re in that chest by t 
window,” she said. Going to it she drew out a small de 
drawer in one end. At the rear, beneath a mass of odds a 
ends, was a .38 Colt automatic. o Wit she excl 
“There’s only one here. The qther is gone.’ 

, “It was a smaller pistol, wasn’t it?” asked Vance. 


fe 


= 

A 307” The ‘gil n modded and tuned bewildered eyes: 
“Arnesson. a 
“Well, it’s gone, Belle,” he told Ss with a shpat 
yan’t be helped. Probably one of your young archers | 
ok it to blow out his brains with after he’d foozled at 
»oting arrows up the alley.” 

“Do be serious, Sigurd,” she lexdad, a little frichtencieae 
Vhere could it. have gone?” z 
“Ha! Another dark mystery,” scoffed Avusscisa 
trange disappearance of a discarded .32.” = 
Seeing the girl’s uneasiness Vance changed the subject. — 
erhaps, Miss Dillard, you’d be good enough to take us _ 
‘Mrs. Drukker. There’ are one or two matters we want — 
speak to her about; and I assume, by your presence 
-e, that the ride in the country has been postponed.”’ 
A shadow of distress passed over the girl’s face. “Oh, 

1 mustn’t bother her to-day.’ Her tone was tragically 
oealing. “Lady Mae is very ill. I can’t understand it— 

| Seemed so well when I was talking with her up-stairs. 
t after she’d seen you and Mr. Markham she changed: 

| became weak and . . . oh, something terrible seemed 
be preying on her mind. After I’d put her to bed she © 
tt repeating in an awful whisper: ‘Johnny Sprig, Johnny 
vig.’ . . . I phoned her doctor and he came right over. 
said she had to be kept very quiet: . . .” 
lIt’s of no importance,” Vance assured her. “Of course. _ 
shall wait.—Who is her doctor, Miss Dillard?” 
\Whitney Barstead. He’s attended her as long as I can 
aember.”’ 
!A good man,” nodded Vance. ‘“‘There’s no better neu- 
gist. in the country. We’ll,do nothing without his per- 
sion. 
sn. Dillard gave him a grateful look. Then she excuced 
self. When we were again in the drawing-room Arnes- 

: stationed himself before the fireplace and regarded. 
ace satirically. ‘‘ ‘Johnny Sprig, Johnny Sprig.’ Ha! 
FE Mae got phe idea at once. She may be cracked, pile 


fae ERE 


‘ certain lobes of her brain are Overactive. Unaccountall 


piece of machinery, the human brain. Some of the greates 
mental computers of Europe are morons. And I know - 
couple of chess masters who need nurses to dress and (e 
7em.’ 

Vance appeared not to hear him. He had stopped by 
small cabinet near the archway and was apparently ak 
sorbed in a set of jade carvings of ancient Chinese origit 
“That elephant doesn’t belong there,” he remarked cast 
-ally, pointing to a tiny figure in the collection. “It’s 
bunjinga—decadent, don’t y’ know. Clever, but not ai 
thentic. Probably a copy of a Manchu piece. » He stifled 


yawn and turned toward Markham. “I say, old mai 


there’s nothing more we can do. Suppose we toddle. W 
might have a brief word with the professor before we gi 
though. . . . Mind waiting for us here, Mr. Arnesson‘ 
Arnesson lifted his eyebrows in some surprise, but in 
mediately crinkled his face into a disdainful smile. 
“Oh, no. Go ahead.’”’ And he began refilling his pipe. 
Professor Dillard was much annoyed at our second 2 
trusion. 
“We've just learned,” said Markham, “that you we 


speaking | to Mrs. Drukker before breakfast this mor 


mero. 

The muscles of Professor Dillard’s cheeks worke 
angrily. “Is it any concern of the District Ritommey: s offi 
if I speak to a neighbor in my garden?” 

“Certainly not, sir. But I am in the midst of an inves 
gation which seriously concerns your house, and I 2 


~ sumed that I had the privilege of seeking help from you 


The old man spluttered a moment. “Very well,’ 
acquiesced irritably. ‘I saw no one except Mrs. Drukker 
if that’s what you’re after.”’ 

Vance projected himself into the conversation. “Tha 
not what we came to you for, Professor Dillard. } 
wanted merely to ask you if Mrs. Drukker gave you t 
impression this’ morning that she suspected what h 
taken place earlier in Riverside Park.” 
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‘he oan: was about to make a sharp retort, but 
cked himself. After a moment he said simply: 
No, she gave me no such impression.’’ Bs 
Es she appear in any way uneasy or, let us say, ex- 
She did not!” Professor Dillard rose and faced Mark- 
1. “I understand perfectly what you are driving at; and 
i have it. I’ve told you, Markham, that I'll take no 
t in spying or tale-bearing where this unhappy woman 
oneerned. That’s ail I have to say to you.”’ He turned 
kk to his desk. “I regret I’m very busy to-day.”’ We 
sended to the main floor and made our adieus to 
esson. He waved his hand to us cordially as we went | 
but his smile held something of contemptuous patron- 
. as if he had witnessed, and was gloating over, y the re- 
‘we had just received. 
"hen we were on the sidewalk Vance paused to light a 
a cigarette. ‘““Now for a brief causerie! with the sad and 
(lemanly Mr. Pardee. I don’t know what he can tell 
put I have a yearnin’ to commune with him.” Pardee, 
ever, was not at home. His Japanese servant informed 
aat his master was most likely at the Manhattan Chess — 
de 
'o-morrow will be time enough,” Vance said to Mark- 
as we turned away from the house. “T’ll get.in touch 
_ Doctor Barstead in the morning and try to arrange 
ee Mrs. pre We'll include Pardee in the same 
image.’”’ 
sure hope,” grumbled Heath, “that we learn more 
orrow than we did to-day.” 
(ou overlook one or two consolin’ windfalle Ser- 
it,” returned Vance. ‘‘We’ve found out that every one 
ected with the Dillard house was acquainted with 
g and could easily have known of his early morning 
3 along the Hudson. We’ve also learned that the pro-_ 
r and Mrs. Drukker were ramblin’ in the garden at 
‘ o’clock this morning. And we discovered that a .32 


that] 


eeyolver has disappeared from the archery-ro tears! 
= embarrassment of riches, but something—oh, “de 
- something.” = 
As we drove down-town Markham roused himself fir 
gloomy abstraction, and looked apprehensively at Van 
“Ym almost afraid to go on with this case. It’s becom 

too sinister. And if the newspapers get hold of # 

_ Johnny-Sprig nursery rhyme and connect the two m 
ders, I hate to think of the gaudy sensation that’ll folloy 
v “T fear yow’re in for it, old man,” sighed Vance: “4 
not a bit psychic—never had dreams that came true, 2 
don’t know what a telepathic seizure feels like—but sor 
thing tells me that the Bishop is going to acquaint ~ 
press with that bit of Mother-Goose verse. The point 
his new joke is even obscurer than his Cock-Robin come 
He’ll see to it that no one misses it. Even a grim humo: 
who uses corpses for his cap-and-bells must have his au 
ence. Therein lies the one weakness of his abomina 
crimes. It’s about our only hope, Markham.” 

“Tl give Quinan a ring,” said Heath, “and find ou 
_ anything has been received.”’ But the Sergeant was sa 
the trouble. The World reporter was waiting for us at 
District Attorney’s office, and Swacker ushered him ir 
once. 
__ “Howdy, Mr. Markham.” There was a breezy im 
— dence in Quinan’s manner, but withal he showed sign 
nervous excitement. ‘I’ve got something here for Serge 
_ Heath. They told me at Headquarters that he was h 
dling the Sprigg case, and said he was parleying with 3 
So I blew over.’ He reached in his pocket and, taking 0 
sheet of paper, handed it to Heath. “I’m being mig 
high, wide and handsome with you, Sergeant, and Lexy 
a little inside stuff by way of reciprocity. . Cast 3 
eye on that document. Just received by America? set 
most family journal.” 

It was a plain piece of typewriting paper, and it | 
tained the Mother- paces melody of J ohnny Sprig, ty 
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. ikeds MIDNIGHT CALL ake entra live 
‘lite characters with a pale-blue ribbon. In the lower 


at-hand corner was the signature in capitals: THE 
Hop. “And here’s the envelope, Sergeant.” Quinan 


in dug down into his pocket. The official cancellation oe 
e the hour of 9 a. m., and, like the first note, it had been 
iled in the district of Post Office Station ‘‘N.” 


XII: A MIDNIGHT CALL 
(Tuesday, April 12; 10 a. m.) 


% FOLLOWING morning the front pages of the metropoli- 
‘press carried sensational stories which surpassed Mark- 
’s worst fears. In addition to the World two other 
ling morning journals had received notes similar to the | 
: Shown us by Quinan; and the excitement created by 
‘r publication was tremendous. The entire city was 
vwn into a state of apprehension and fear; and though 
hearted attempts were made here and there to dis- 
4 the maniacal aspect of the crimes on the ground of 
ccidence, and to explain away the Bishop notes as the 
d< of a practical joker, all the newspapers and the great 
ority of the public were thoroughly convinced that a 
; and terrible type of killer was preying upon the com- 
uity.! Markham and Heath were beset by reporters, 
¢a veil of secrécy was sedulously maintained. No in- 
ition was given that there was any reason to believe 
i the solution lay close to the Dillard household; and no 
ition was made of the missing .32-revolver. Sperling’s © 
us Was sympathetically dealt with by the press. The 
‘ral attitude now was that the young man had been 


i similar state of panic obtained in London in 1888 when Jack- 
itipper was engaged in his grisly, abnormal debauch; and again 
nnover in 1923 when Haarmann, the werwolf, was busy with his 
yopophagous slaughters. But I can recall no other modern 
lel for the atmosphere of gruesome horror that settled over 
‘York during the Bishop murders. 


the qeitrannte victim of circumstances; and all criti 
of Markham’s pre in prosecuting 
instantly dropped. 
On the day that Sprigg was shot Markham. called 
conference at the Stuyvesant Club. Both Inspector Mor 
of the Detective Bureau and Chief Inspector O’Brie 
attended. The two murders were gone over in detail, a 
Vance outlined his reasons for believing that the ansy 
to the problem would eventually be found either in “i 
Dillard house or in some quarter directly connected with 
_ “We are now in touch,” he ended, ‘with every person W 
— eould possibly have had sufficient knowledge of the con 
tions surrounding the two victims to perpetrate the crin 
successfully ; and our only course is to concentrate on th 
persons.’ 
| Inspector Moran was ‘inclined to agree. ‘Except,’ 
_ qualified, “that none of the dramatis personx® you hs 
mentioned strikes me as a bloodthirsty maniac.” 
“The murderer is not a maniac in the conventio: 
sense,’ returned Vance. ‘‘He’s probably normal on 
other points. His brain, in fact, may be brilliant except 
__. this one lesion—too brilliant, I should say. He has lost 
_ sense of proportion through sheer exalted speculation.’ 
“But does even a perverted superman indulge in si 
hideous jests without a motive?” asked the Inspect 
“Ah, but there is a motive. Some tremendous impe 
is back of the monstrous conception of these murders— 
impetus which, in its operative results, takes the form 
satanic humor.” 
— O’Brien took no part in this discussion. Though 
__ pressed by its vague implications, he became nettled 
its impractical character. “That sort of talk,’’ he rumk 
ponderously, ‘‘is all right for newspaper editorials, bu 
ain’t workable.”’ He shook his fat black cigar at Markh 
“What we gotta do is to run down every lead and get x 
kind of legal evidence.” 


| 
: 
| 2 Chief Inspector O’Brien was then in command of the e 
| Police Department. * [Cast of characters] 

| : 
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It was finally decided that the Bishop notes were ié Be 
med over to an expert analyst, and an effort made to_ 
ace both the typewriter and the stationery. A systematic. 
arch was to be instituted for witnesses who might have. 
en some one in Riverside Park between seven and eight 
at morning. Sprigg’s habits and associations were to be 
¢ subject of a careful report; and a man was to be de- 
iled to question the mail collector of the district in the 
pe that, when taking the letters from the various boxes, ~ 
had noticed the envelopes addressed to the papers and. 
uild say in which box they had.actually been posted. 
‘Various other purely routine activities were outlined; 
id Moran suggested that for a time three men be sta- 
ned day and night in the vicinity of the murders to 
itch for any possible developments or for suspicious 
tions on the part of those involved. The Police Depart- 
ent and the District Attorney’s office were to work hand 
|hand. Markham, of course, in tacit agreement with ~ 
zath, assumed command. 

ihe have already interviewed the members of the Dillard 
i Drukker homes in connection with the Robin mur- 
”)” Markham explained to Moran and O’Brien: “and 
ve talked the Sprigg case over with Professor Dillard 
d Arnesson. To-morrow I shall see Pardee and the 
wikkers.”’ 

The next morning Markham, accompanied by Heath, 
ded for Vance a little before ten o’clock. ‘This thing 
'’t go on,” he declared, after the meagrest of greetings. 
: any one knows anything, we’ve got to find it out. ’m 
ing to put the screws on—and damn the consequences!” 
By all means, chivy ’em.”’ Vance himself appeared 
epndents “T doubt if it’ll help though. No ordin’ry - 

edure is going to solve this riddle. However, I’ve 

pned Barstead. He says we may talk with Mrs. Druk- 
tthis morning. But I’ve arranged to see him first. I have 
uankerin’ to know more of the Drukker pathology. 
iachbacks, d’ ye see, are not usually produced by falls.” 
Ve drove at once to the doctor’s home and were re- 


a 


% Poeived: aout delays Dour Barstead was a large 


- fortable man, whose pleasantness of manner a 
as being the result of schooled effort. Vance went straigk 


‘to the point. ‘‘We have reason to believe, doctor, the 


a 


‘Mrs. Drukker and perhaps her son are indirectly cor 
~ cerned in the recent death of Mr. Robin at the Dillar 
house; and before we question either of them further w 


: should like to have you tell us—as far as professional et 


~ quette will permit—something of the neurological situs 
- tion we are facing.” 

“Please be more explicit, sir.” Doctor Barstead spok 
with defensive aloofness. 

“T am told,’”’ Vance continued, “that Mrs. Drukker re 
gards herself as responsible for her son’s kyphosis; but it 
my understanding that such malformations as his do ni 
ordinarily result from mere physical injuries.” 

Doctor Barstead nodded his head slowly. ‘“That is qui 
true. Compression paraplegia of the spinal cord may follo 


_a dislocation or injury, but the lesion thus produced is | 


_ the focal transverse type. Osteitis or caries of the vert 
bre—what we commonly call Pott’s disease—is usually 
tubercular origin ; and this tuberculosis of the spine occu 
most frequently in children. Often it exists at birth. Tru 
an injury may precede the onset by determining the si 
of infection or exciting a latent focus; and this fact 1 
- doubt gives rise to the belief that the i injury itself pr 
_ duces the disease. But both Schmaus and Horsley ha: 
exposed the true pathological anatomy of spinal cari 
~ Drukker’ s deformity is unquestionably of tubercular o 
- gin. Even his curvature is of the marked rounded ty; 
denoting an extensive involvement of vertebra; and the 


: is no scholiosis whatever. Moreover, he has all the loc 


symptoms of osteitis.” 
“You have, of course, explained the situation to M 
Drukker.” ; 
‘“On many oceasions. But I have had no success. T 
fact is, a terrific instinct of perverted martyrdom bids | 
cling to the notion that she is responsible for her son’s « 
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ion. ° This erroneous idea has ie an idée fice with 
It constitutes her entire mental outlook, and gives — 

aning to the life of service and- ‘sacrifice she had lived for _ 

ty years.” 

“To what extent,” asked Vance, “would you say this 

vehoneurosis has affected her mind?” 


‘That would be difficult to say; and it is nota question . 
vould care to discuss. I may say this, however: she is z 
Joubtedly morbid; and her values have become dis- — 


ted. At times there have been—I tell you this in strict- 

‘confidence—signs of marked hallucinosis centring upon 
son. His welfare has become an obsession with her. 

2re_is practically nothing she would not do for him.” 


are 


FWe appreciate your confidence, doctor. . And | 


iuld it not be logical to assume that her upset condition 
iterday resulted from some fear or shock connected with 
vwelfare?”’ 

Undoubtedly. She has no emotional or mental life out- 
: of him. But. whether her temporary collapse was due 
. real or imaginary fear, one cannot say. She has lived 
I! long on the borderland between reality and fantasy.” 


hkker himself: would you regard him as wholly re- 
nsible for his acts?” 

Since he is my patient,” returned Doctor Barstead, 
(a frigid reproach, ‘‘and since I have taken no steps to 
laester him, I consider your question an impertinence.” 
farkham leaned over and spoke peremptorily. “We 
ven’t time to mince words, doctor. We’re investigating a 
es of atrocious murders. Mr. Drukker is involved in 
fe murders—to what extent we don’t know. But it is 
tiduty to find out.” 

the doctor’s first impulse was to combat Markham; 
ithe evidently thought better of it, for when he an- 
-ed, it was in an indulgently matter-of-fact voice. “I 
2 no reason, sir, to withhold any information from you. 
to question Mr. rae s responsibility is to impute 
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“here was a short silence, and then Vance asked: ‘‘As to — 
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P ‘negligence to me in the matter of public safety. Pork 
however, I misunderstand this gentleman’s question.”’ E 
studied-V. ance for a brief moment. ‘There are, of cours 
degrees of responsibility,’ he went on, in a profession 
tone. ‘Mr. Drukker’s mind is overdeveloped, as is ofte 
the case with kyphotic victims. All mental processes a: 
turned inward, as it were; and the lack of normal physic 
reactions often tends to produce inhibitions and abe 
- rancies. But I’ve noted no indications of this condition - 
Mr. Drukker. He is excitable and prone to hysteria; bu 
then, psychokinesia i is a common accompaniment of k 
disease.” 

“What form do his recreations take?’”’ Vance was p 
litely casual. 

Doctor Barstead thought a Ronen “Children’s game 
I should say. Such recreations are not unusual wi 
cripples. In Mr. Drukker’s case it is what we might tex 
a waking wish-fulfilment. Having had no normal chil 
hood, he grasps at whatever will give him a sense of yout 
ful rehabilitation. His juvenile activities tend to balan 
the monotony of his purely mental life.” 

“What is Mrs. Drukker’s attitude toward his instir 
for play?” 

“She very correctly encourages it. I’ve often seen | 
leaning over the wall above the playground in Riversi 
Park watching him. And she always presides at the cl 
dren’s parties and dinners which he holds in his hom 
We took our leave a few minutes later. As we turned iu 
76th Street, Heath, as if arousing himself from a t 
dream, drew a deep breath and sat upright in the car. 

“Did you get that about the kid games?” he asked, 
an awe-stricken voice., “Good God, Mr. Vance! Wh: 
this case going to turn into?” A curious sadness was 
Vance’s eyes as he gazed ahead toward the misty Jer 
cliffs across the river. 

Our ring at the Drukker house was answered by a po! 
German woman, who planted herself stolidly before us ; 


ed us suspicously that Mr. (Date was Onion busy to 
anyone. — “4 
“You'd better tell him, however,” said anes “that the % 
istrict Attorney wishes to speak to him immediately.” 
is words produced a strange effect on the woman. Her — 
unds went to her face, and her massive bosom rose and _ 
ll convulsively. Then, as though panic-stricken, she — 
‘med and ascended the stairs. We heard her knock on a — 
oor; there was a sound of voices; and a few moments ister’ 
e came back to inform us that Mr. Drukker would see — 
‘in his study. ~ 
‘As. we passed the woman Vance suddenly- turned and, 
ring his eyes on her ominously, asked: ‘“‘What time did” 
rr. Drukker get up yesterday morning?” 
‘“T—don’t know,” she stammered, thoroughly fright-— ; 
ee 05, 905-1 know. At-nine o’clock—like always.” | 
ince nodded and moved on. ~ : 
rukker received us standing by a large table covered 
ith books and sheets of manuscript. He bowed sombrely, 
t did not ask: us to have chairs. Vance studied him a 
ment as if trying to read the secret that lay behind his 
titless, hollow eyes. “Mr. Drukker,”’. he began, “it is not 
ir desire to cause you unnecess’ry trouble; but we have 
rrmed that you were acquainted with Mr. John Sprigg, © 
bo, as you probably know, was shot near here yesterday _ 
rming. Now, could you suggest any reason that any one’ 
ght have had for killing him?” 
))rukker drew himself up. Despite his effort at self-. 
trol there was a slight tremor in his voice as he an-. 
ered. “I knew Mr. Sprigg but slightly. I can suggest | 
thing whatever in regard to his death. 
‘There was found on his body a piece of paper bearing — 
Riemann-Christoffel tensor which you introduce in 
nr book in the chapter on the finiteness of physical 
tice.”” As Vance spoke he moved one of the typewritten 
‘ats of papers on the table toward him, and glanced at it 
ally. Drukker seemed not to notice the action. The 


: attention. 

“T can’t daderetesd it,” he said sete “May T se 

~ the notation?” “Markham complied at once with his re 
quest. After studying the paper a moment Drukker hande 

_ it back; and his little eyes narrowed malevolently. “Hav 
you asked Arnesson about this? He was discussing thi 
very subject with Sprigg last week.” 

“Oh, yes,” Vance told him carelessly. ‘Mr. Arnesso 

‘recalled the incident, but couldn’t throw any light on ii 

- We thought perhaps you could succeed where he ha 
failed.” : 

“T regret I can’t accommodate you.” There was th 
‘suggestion of a sneer in Drukker’s reply. “‘Any one mig 
use the tensor. Weyl’s and Einstein’s works are full of i 
It isn’t copyrighted. . . .”’ He leaned over a revolvir 
book case and drew out a thin octavo pamphlet. ‘‘Here it 
in Minkowski’s ‘Relativitaétsprinzip,’ only with differer 
symbols—a T for the B, for instance; and Greek letters fi 

the indices.” He reached for another volume. ‘‘Poinca 
_ also. uses it in his ‘Hypothéses Cosmogoniques,’ with st 

other symbolic equivalents.’’ He tossed the books on tl 

Eable contemptuously. ‘‘Why come to me about it?” 
: “It wasn’t the tensor formula alone that led our rovis 
_ footsteps to your door,” said Vance lightly. “‘For instand 
_ we have reason to believe that Sprigg’s death is connect 
with Robin’s murder. .. .” 

~ Drukker’s long hands caught the edge of the table, a7 
he leaned forward, his eyes glittering excitedly. “Co 
. nected—Sprigg and Robin? You don’t believe that nev 
- paper talk, do you? . . . It’s a damned lie!” His face h 

begun to twitch, and his voice rose shrilly. ‘It’s insa 

nonsense. . . . There’s no proof, I tell you—not a shi 

of proof!” 
. “Cock Robin and Johnny Sprig, don’t y’ know,” ca 
- Vance’s soft insistent voice. 

“That rot! That crazy rot!—Oh, good God! Has ° 
world gone mad! . . .”’ He swayed back and forth as 


sat on “the ble cae one e hand, Mending the papers flyin 

_all directions. : 
Vance looked at him with mati surprise. “Aren’t you | 
cquainted with the Bishop, Mr. Drukker?’’ The man - 
jopped swaying and, steadying himself, stared at Vance — 
(th terrible intensity. His mouth was drawn back at the - 
mers, resembling the transverse laugh of progressive — 


scular dystrophy. : 
“You, too! You’ve gone mad!” He swept his eyes over 
“You damned, unutterable fools! There’s no such per-_ 
1 as the Bishop! There wasn’t any such person as Cock 
obin or Johnny Sprig. And here you are—men gr own— 
ving to frighten me—me, a mathematician—with nur- | 
ry tales! ... .” He began to laugh hysterically. Vance - 
mnt to him’ quickly, and taking his arm led him to his 
air. Slowly his laughter died away, and he waved his | 
ad wearily. “Too, bad Robin and Sprigg were killed.” — 
3 tone was heavy ‘and colorless. “‘But children are the — 
ily persons that matter. . . . You’ll probably find the 
jurderer. If you don’t, maybe Vu help you. But don’t let — 
ar imaginations run away with you. Keep to facts .. . 
ts. . . .”’ The man was exhausted, and we left him. 
‘He’s scared, Markham—deuced scared,” observed 
ce, when we were again in the hall. “I could bear to 
ow what is hidden in that shrewd warped mind of his.” 
led the way down the hall to Mrs. Drukker’s door. 
this method of visiting a lady doesn’t accord with the | 
t social usage. Really, y’ know, Markham, I wasn’t . 
in to be a policeman. I abhor snooping.” 
dur knock was answered by a feeble voice. Mrs. Druk- | 
, paler than usual, was lying back on her chaise-longue 
ithe window. Her white prehensile hands lay along the 
Kis of the chair, slightly flexed; and more than ever she 
hlled to my mind the pictures I had seen of the ravening 
ii-pies that tormented Phineus in the story of the Argo- 
ts. Before we could speak she said in a strained terrified 
se: “T knew you would come—I knew you were not 
ugh bor uring: me. S 
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E>. “To torture you, Mrs. - Drukker,’ fea Va 

| softly, ‘ ‘is the furthest thing from our thoughts. We merels 

- want your help.” Vance’s manner appeared to alleviate he 
terror somewhat, and she studied him calculatingly. 

“Tf only I could help you!”’ she muttered. “But there’ 

nothing to be doné—nothing. . . .” 

“You might tell us what you saw from your window o1 

the day of Mr. Robin’s death,” Vance suggested kindly. 

“No—no!”’ Her eyes stared horribly. “‘I saw nothing— 

I wasn’t near the window that morning. You may kill me 
but my dying words would be No—no—no!”’ 
_ Vance did not press the point. “Beedle tells us,” he wen 
on, “that you often rise early and walk in the garden.” 

‘ ‘Oh, yes.” The words came with a sigh of relief. “I don’ 
sleep well in the mornings. I often wake up with dull bor 
ing pains in my spine, and the muscles of my back fee 
rigid and sore. So I get up and walk in the yard wheneve 
the weather is mild enough. os 

“Beedle saw you in the garden yesterday morning.’ 
The woman nodded absently. “And she also saw Pre 
fessor Dillard with you.” Again she nodded, but immedi 
ately afterward she shot Vance a combative inquisitiv 
glance. 

‘He sometimes joins me,” she hastened to explain. “A 
feels sorry for me, and he admires Adolph; he thinks he 

a great genius. And he 7s a genius! He’d be a great man- 
as great as Professor Dillard—if it hadn’t been for h 
illness. . . . And it was all my fault. I let him fall when 

was a baby. .. .” A dry sob shook her emaciated bod: 
_ and her fingers worked spasmodically. 

After a moment Vance asked: ‘“‘What did you and Pr 
fessor Dillard talk about in the gar den yesterday?” A su 
den wiliness crept into the woman’s manner. 

“About Adolph mostly,” she said, with a too obme 
attempt at unconcern. 

“Did you see any one else in the yard or on the arche 
range?’ Vance’s indolent eyes were on the woman. 
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‘No!” Again a sense of fear pervaded her. “But some- | 
ly else was there, wasn’t there?—somebody who didn’t. 
ih to be seen.” She nodded her head eagerly. “Yes! — 
me one else was there—and they thought I saw them. % 

But I didn’t! Oh, merciful God, I didn’t! . . .”’ She 
ered her face with her hands, and her body shook con- 
sively. “If only I had seen them! If only I knew! But it 
nn’t Adolph—it wasn’t my little boy. He was a 
mk God, he was asleep!” — 
vance went close to the woman. “Why do you thanks 
i that it wasn’t your son?” he asked gently. 
the looked up with some amazement. ‘Why, don’t you © 
cember? A little man shot Johnny Sprig with a little gun 
;werday morning—the same little man that killed Cock 
pin with a bow and arrow. It’s all a horrible game— 

I’m afraid. . . . But I mustn’t tell—I can’t tell. The 
he man might do something awful. Maybe’’—her voice - 
ame dull with horror—‘‘maybe he has some insane idea 
» I’m the old woman who lived in a shoe! . . .” 

(Some, come, Mrs. Drukker.” Vance forced a con- 
ag smile. “Such talk is nonsense. You’ve let these mat- 
prey on your mind. There’s a perfectly rational expla- 
bon for everything. And I have a feeling that you your- - 
scan help us find that explanation.” 

No—no! I can’t—I mustn’t! I don’t understand it my- 
”’ She took a deep, resolute inspiration, and compressed 
lips. 

Vhy can’t you tell us?” persisted Vance. 

}3ecause I don’t know,” she cried. ‘I wish to God I 
JI only know that something horrible is going on here 
at some awful curse is hanging over this house. . . .” 
iIow do you know that?” 

jae woman began to tremble violently, suid her eyes 
aed distractedly about the room. “‘Because’’—her 
: was barely audible—“‘because the little man came 
\\last night!’ A chill passed up my spine at this state- 
,, and I heard even the imperturbable Sergeant’s 


i tale oF breath. Then Wante’s es voice 
_ “How do you know he was here, Mrs. Drukker' 
you ‘see him?” a 
-° “No, I didn’t see him; but ie tried to eet into this ro 
_ —hby that door.” She pointed unsteadily toward the 
; trance to the hallway through which we had. Just com 
“You must tell us about it,” said Vance; ‘‘or we will 
Ariven to conclude that you manufactured the story.’ 
““Oh, but I didn’t manufacture it—may God be my 
~ ness!’” "There could be no doubt whatever of the wom: 
- sincerity. Something had occurred which filled her w 
mortal fear. ‘I was lying in bed, awake. The little clock 
the mantel had Just struck midnight: and I heard as 
rustling sound in the hall outside. I turned my he 
toward the door—there was a dim night-light burning 
the table here . . . and then I saw the door-knob tt 
slowly—silently—as if some one were trying to get 
without waking me uy | 
“Just a moment, Mrs. Drukker,” interrupted Var 
“Do you aways lock your door at night?” : 
: “T’ve never locked it until recently—after Mr. Rob 
3 -death. I’ve somehow felt insecure since then—I can 
plain RUE ask peo 
= “T quite understand. Please go on with ie story 
. 
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say you saw the door-knob move. And then?” 

~~ Yes—yes. It moved softly—back and forth. I lay th 
in bed, frozen with terror. But after a while I manage 
= ail out—I don’t know how loud; but suddenly the d 
_ knob ceased to turn, and I heard footsteps moving ra 
_ away—down the hall. Then I managed to get 
went to the door and listened. I was afraid—afraid 
Adolph. And ! could hear those soft footsteps descen: 
the stairs 

“Which stairs?’ 

“At the rear—leading to the kitchen. <. . Lhe 
door of the screen porch shut, and everything was 8 
again. . I knelt with my ear to the keyhole a 
' time, listening, Waiting. But nothing happened, an 
ee oe me ee ae 


-Trose. . . Something seemed-to tell me I must open 4 
door. I was in deadly terror—and yet I knew I had to — 
m the door. .. .” A shudder swept her body. “Softly _ 
immed the key, and took hold of the knob. As I pulled — 
sdoor slowly inward, a tiny object that had been poised 
Lhe outside knob fell to the floor with a clatter. There 


ia light burning in the hall—I always keep one burning 
iight,—and I tried not to look down. I tried—I tried 
but I couldn’t keep my eyes away from the floor. | 

. there at my feet—oh, God in Heaven!—there lay 
vthing! . . .”’ She was unable te go on. Horror seemed 
aralyze her tongue. Vance’s cool, unemotional voice, 
bever, steadied her. 

hat was it that lay on the floor, Mrs. Drukker?”’ 
ith difficulty the woman rose and, bracing herself for 
pment at the foot of the bed, went to the dressing- 
a. Pulling out a small drawer she reached inside and 
oled among its contents. Then she extended her open 
| to us. On the palm lay a small chessman—ebony 
x against the whiteness of her skin. It was the bishop! 
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rE took the bishop from Mrs. Drukker and slipped it 
his coat pocket. “It would be dangerous, madam,” he 
1 with impressive solemnity, “if-what happened here 
night became known. Should the person who played 
oke on you find out that you had informed the police, 
|; attempts to frighten you might be made. Therefore, 
ione word of what you have told us must pass your 


lay I not even tell Adolph?” the woman asked — 
fledly. 

bo one! You must maintain a complete silence, even: 
|: presence of your son.’ 

i vuld not understand Vance’s emphasis on this point; 


oe are Bein many seven on it was. all too cle 
The reason for his advice was revealed with tragic for 
and I realized that even at the time of Mrs. Drukker’ st 
closure his penetrating mind had worked out an unc 
accurate ratiocination, and foreseen certain possibili 
unsuspected by the rest of us. We took our leave a! 
moments later, and descended the rear stairs. The st 
_ ease made a sharp turn to the right at a landing eight 
ten steps below the second floor, and led into a small d 
passageway with two doors—one on the left, opening 1 
the kitchen, and another, diagonally opposite, giving 
the screen ‘poreh. We stepped out immediately to — 
porch, now flooded in sunshine, and stood without a w 
___ trying to shake off the atmosphere cast about us by XN 
Drukker’s terrifying experience. 

Markham was the first to apeale “Do you belie 
Vance, that the person who brought that chessman k 
met is the killer of Robin and Sprigg?” 

; “There can be no doubt of it. The purpose of hist n 
_ night visit is hideously clear. It fits perfectly with whay 
, already come to light.” 

“It strikes me merely as a ruthless practical jol 
- Markham rejoined, ‘““—the act of a drunken fiend.”’ 
Vance shook his head. “Tt’s the only thing i in this w 
nightmare that doesn’t qualify as a piece of insane hur 
_ It was a deadly serious excursion. The devil himse 
never so solemn as when covering his tracks. Our par 
lar devil’s hand had been forced, and he made a bold ¢ 
. ’Pon my soul, I almost prefer his jovial. mood to the 
ss. _ that prompted him to break in here last night. Howe 

_ we now have something definite to go on.” 
Heath, impatient of all theorizing, quickly pickec 
this last remark. “And what might that be, sir?” 
“Imprimis,| we may assume that our chess-pla 
| troubadour was thoroughly familiar with the plan of 
house. The night-light in the upper hall may have ca 
gleam down the rear stairs as far as the landing, bu 


1 [In the first place] 
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st of the: way must have been in darkness. Moreover, the — 
rangement of.the rear of the house is somewhat compli- 4 
ted. Therefore, unless he knew the layout he couldn’t™ 
we found his way about noiselessly i in the dark. Obvi- — 
isly, too, the visitor knew in which room Mrs. Drukker~ 
spt. Also, he must have known what time Drukker — 
rned im last night, for he wouldn’t have chanced making 
3 call unless he had felt sure that the coast was clear.” 
“That don’t. help us much,” grumbled Heath. “We've 
en going on the theory right along that the murderer 
1$ wise to everything connected with these two houses.” 
“True. But one may be fairly intimate with a family | 
id still not know at what hour each of its members retires 
a certain night, or just how to effect a surreptitious 
cry to the house. Furthermore, Sergeant, our midnight ~ 
der was some one who knew that Mrs. Drukker was in 
: habit of leaving her door unlocked at night; for he had _ 
try intention of entering her room. His object wasn’t 
ely to leave his little memento outside and then de- 
t. The silent stealthy way he tried the knob proves — 
tee , 
He may simply have wanted to waken Mrs. Drukker 
she would find it at once,” suggested Markham. 
‘Then why did he turn the knob so carefully—as if 
rng not to waken any one? A rattling of the knob, or a 
. tapping, or even throwing the chessman against the 
»r, would have answered that purpose much better. . 
Markham: he had a far more sinister object in mind: 
‘when he found himself thwarted by the locked door 
_ heard Mrs. Drukker’s cry of fright, he placed the 
aop where she would find it, and fled. ses 
‘Still and all, sir,” argued Heath, “any one mighta 
wwn she left her door unlocked at night ; and any one 
jda learned the lay of the house so’s to find their way 
und in the dark.” 
3ut who, Sergeant, had a key to the rear door? And 
«could have used it at midnight last night?” 
The door mighta been left unlocked,’ countered 


bs we , may pees a lead.” ” rat Soeige 
_ Vance sighed. “You'll Spaue find iio or tree peoy 
E ithout any alibi at all. And if last night’s visit here 4 
planned, a convincing alibi may have been prepare 
 We’re not dealing with a simpleton, Sergeant. We’re pla: 
ing a game to the death with a subtle and resourceful mu 

 derer, who can think as quickly as we can, and who hi 

had long training in the subtleties of logic. . . .”” As if 
. a sudden impulse he turned and passed indoors, moti 
ing us to follow. He went straight to the kitchen where tl 
e German woman who had admitted us earlier sat stolid 
- by a table preparing the midday meal. She rose as we e 
g 


tered and backed away from us. Vance, puzzled by her d 
-meanor, studied her for several moments without spea 
ing. Then his eyes drifted to the table where a large eg 
plant had been halved lengthwise and scooped out.- 

—  “Ah!’ he exclaimed, glancing at the contents of t. 

- various dishes standing about. . “Aubergines a la Turqu 
what? An excellent dish. But I’d mince the mutton a | 
_ finer, if I were you. And not too much cheese: it detrac 
‘from the sauce espagnole which I see you’re preparing 
He looked up with a pleasant smile. “What’s youE nan 
by the by?” 

__ His manner astonished the woman greatly, but it a 

__ had the effect of alleviating her fears. 

“Menzel,” she answered in a dull voice. “Grete Menze 
“And how long have you been with the Drukkers?””” 3 
“Going on twenty-five years.” 

“A long time,’’ Vance commented musingly. ‘Tell 
why were you frightened when we called here this mo 
ing?” 

The woman Petar sullen, and her large hands. clo 
tightly. “I wasn’t frightened. But Mr. Drukker y 


i “You thought perhaps we had come to arrest hit 
Vance broke in. Her eyes dilated, but she made no ansy 
{ 
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hat time did Mr. Drukker rise yesterday morning?” Fe 
ace went on. 
‘I told you. . . nine o ‘elock—like always.” cer 
‘What time did Mr. Drukker rise?” The insistent, de- — 
hed quality of his voice was far more ominous than any 
matic intonation could have’ been. ; 
I told you- : 
|Die Wahrheit, Frau M. enact Um wie viel Uhr ist er ape = 
anden?” ® The psychological effect of this repetition of — 
question in German was instantaneous. The woman’s — 
‘ds went to her face, and_a stifled cry, like a trapped — 
mal’s, escaped her. ss: 
(I don’t—know,” she groaned. “I called him at half — 
t eight, but he didn’t answer, and I tried the door. ...— 
wasn’t locked and—Du lieber Gott!—he was gone.” 
‘When did you next see him?” asked Vance quietly. 
‘At nine. I went up-stairs again to tell him breakfast — 

ready. He was in the study—at his oc ae 
1mad, and all excited. He told me to go away.’ 
Did’ he come down to breakfast?” | 
Ja—ja. He. came down—half an hour later.’”’ The — 
ian Jeaned heavily against the drain-board of the sink, 
‘Vance drew up a chair for her. 
Sit down, Mrs. Menzel,’ he said kindly. When she had 
ved, he asked: “Why did you tell me this oruee that 

| Drukker rose at nine?”’ 
[ had to—I was told to.” Her resistance was gone, and 
)oreathed heavily like a person exhausted. ‘When Mrs. 
dkker came back from Miss Dillard’s yesterday after- 
she told me that if any one asked me that question 
int Mr. Drukker I was to say ‘Nine o’clock.’ She made 
wear I’d say it. . . .”’ Her voice trailed off, and her 
4 took on a glassy stare. “I was afraid to say anything 


yo) 


ance still seemed puzzled. After several deep inhala- : 
13 on his cigarette he remarked: ‘‘There’s nothing in 
i you’ve told us to affect you this way. It’s not un- 

> truth Mrs. pen At ginae me did he get uptl 
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4 Ree irsl that a morbid woman like Mrs: Droker sho al 


ra ae 


- speech seemed to have deserted her. 


_ Again she nodded. 


have taken such a fantastic measure to protect her so 
from possible suspicion, when a murder had been com 
mitted in the neighborhood. You’ve surely been with he 
long enough to realize how she might exaggerate ever 
remote possibility where her son is concerned. In fac 
I’m surprised you take it so seriously. . . . Have you an 
other reason to.connect Mr. Drukker with this crime?” } 
~ “No—no!”’ The woman shook her head distractedly. | 

Vance strolled to the rear window, frowning. Sudden] 
he swung about. He had become stern and implacabl 
“Where were you, Mrs. Menzel, the morning Mr. Robi 
was killed?” An astounding change came over the womai 
Her face paled; her lips trembled; and she clinched hi 
hands with a spasmodic gesture. ‘She tried to take hy 
staring eyes from Vance, but some quality in his gaze he 
her. 

“Where were you, Mrs. Menzel?” The question was P 
peated sharply. 

“T was—here she began; tien stopped abrupt 
and cast an agitated glance at Heath, who was watchit 
her fixedly. 

“You were in the kitchen?” She nodded. The power | 
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“And you saw Mr. Drukker return from the Dillar ds’ 


“Exactly,” said Vance. “And he ¢ came in the 1 rear W 
by the screen porch, and went up-stairs. ... And | 
didn’t know that you saw him through the kitchen doc 

. . And later he inquired regarding your whereabo 
at that hour. . . . And when you told him you had be 
in the kitchen he warned you to keep silent about it. . 
And then you learned of Mr. Robin’s death a few minut 
before you saw him enter here. ... And yesterde 
when Mrs. Drukker told you to say he had not risen un 
nine, and you heard that some one else had been kill 
near here, you became suspicious and frightened. . 
That’s correct, is it not,.Mrs. Menzel?” The woman 
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ng F ailily3 in her apron. There was no need for fee to 
or it was obvious that Vance had guessed the 


cath took iis cigar from. ie mouth ind glared at. her re 
iously. “So! You were holding out on me,” he — 
ved, thrusting forward his jaw. “You lied to me — 
I questioned you the other day. Obstructing justice, 
you?” She gave Vance a look of frightened appeal. 
Irs. Menzel, Sergeant,’’ he said, “chad no intention of 
jucting justice. And now that she has told us the 
, | think we may overlook her perfectly natural de- 
on in the matter.’”’ Then before Heath had time to ~ 
he turned to the woman and asked in a matter-of-- 
cone: ‘Do you lock the door:leading to the screen 
_ every night?” 
a—every night.’ She spoke listlessly: the ‘reaction 
ther fright had left her apathetic. 
you are sure you locked it last night?” 
+ half past nine—when I went to bed.” 
ace stepped across the little passageway and in- 
ed the lock. “It’s a snap-lock,’”’ he observed, on re- 
ag. “Who has a key to the door?” 
have a key. And Mrs. Drukker—she has one, too.” 
pu’re sure no one else has a ee 
2 one except Miss Dillard. au 
ass Dillard?’ Vance’s voice was suddenly resonant 
terest. “Why should she have one?”’ 
se’s had it for years. She’s like a member of the fam- 
ver here two and three times a day. When I go out 
the back door; and her having a key saves Mrs. 
cer the trouble of coming down and letting her in.”’ 
itite natural,’? Vance murmured. Then: ‘“‘We sha’n’t 
'- you any more, Mrs. Menzel.” He strolled out on 
‘tle rear porch. When the door had been closed be- 
ss he pointed to the screen door that opened into the 
“You'll note that thi: wire mesh has been forced 
ifrom the frame, permitting one to reach inside and 
te de tohe Either Mrs. Drukker’s se or Miss Dil-— 
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appealed to him. But Markham was not paying attenti 


 Jard’s—probably the latter—was used to open the de 1 


the house.”’ Heath nodded: this tangible aspect of t the ¢ 
He stood in the background smoking with angry deta 
ment. Presently he turned resolutely and was about 
re-enter the house when Vance caught his arm. * 
“No—no, Markham! That would be abominable ‘te 
nique. Curb your ire. You’re so dashed impulsive, don’ 
know.” mS 
“But, damn it, Vance!” Markham shook off the ot h 
hand. “Drukker lied to us about going out the Dillard ¢ 
before Robin’s murder——”’ 
“Of course he did. I’ve suspected all along that the 
count he gave us of his movements that morning was a 
fanciful. But it’s useless to go upstairs now and hector 
about it. He’ll simply say that the cook is mistaken.” 
Markham was unconvinced. ‘But what about yes 
day morning? I want to know where he was when the ¢ 
called him at half past eight. Why should Mrs. Dru 
be so anxious to have us beliéve he was asleep?” 
“She, too, probably went to his room and saw th 
was gone. Then when she heard of Sprigg’s death. 
febrile imagination became overheated, and she proce 
to invest him with an alibi. But you’re only invi 
trouble when you plan to chivy him about the ‘disc 
ancies in his tale.” 
“Tm not so sure.” Markham spoke with signiell 
gravity. i may be inviting a solution to this hid 
business.”’ 
Vance did not reply at once. He stood gazing dow 
the quivering shadows cast on the lawn by the wi 
trees. At length he said in a low voice: ‘‘We can’t affo: 
take that chance. If what you’re thinking should prox 
be true, and you should reveal the information you’ve 
received, the little man who was here last night m 
prowl about the upper hall again. And this time he n 
not be content to leave his chessman outside the door! 
A look of horror came into Markham’s eyes. ‘‘You t 
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ht be jeopardizing the cook’s safety if I used her evi- 
2 against him at this time?” Hy 
‘he terrible thing about this affair is that, ane we | 
7 “ithe truth, we face danger at. every turn. ” Vance’s 4 

was. heavy with discouragement. “We can’t risk “4 
sing any one... .” aes 
-e door leading to the porch opened, and Drukker ap- 
-d on the threshold, his little eyes blinking in the sun- 


His gaze came to rest on Markham, and a crafty, 3 


sive smile contorted his mouth. “I trust I am not 


rbing.you,” he apologized, with a menacing squint; | : 


‘the cook has just informed me that she told you she 
ne enter here by the rear-door on the morning of Mr. 

1’s unfortunate death.” 

hh, my aunt!’ murmured Vance, turning away and 
mg himself with the selection of a fresh cigarette. 
it tears it.” Drukker shot him an inquisitive look, and 
‘himself up with a kind of cynical fortitude. 

nd what about it, Mr. Drukker?’”’ demanded Mark- 


merely desired-to assure you,” the man replied, ‘‘that « 
ook is in error. She has obviously confused the date, 
_see, I come and go so often by this rear door. On the | 
eng of Mr. Robin’s death, as I explained to you, I left 
unge by the 75th-Street gate and, after a brief walk . 
park, returned home by the front way. I have con- 
d Grete that she is mistaken.” 

ace had been listening to him closely. Now he turned 
aet the other’s smile with a look of bland ingenuous- 
“Did you convince her with a chessman, by any 
a??? 

ikker jerked his head forward and sucked in a rasp- 
-eath. His twisted frame became taut; the muscles 
| his eyes and mouth began to twitch; and the liga- 
(of his neck stood out like whipcord. For a moment 
»ght he was going to lose his self-control; but with a 
effort he steadied himself. 

don’t understand you, sir.” There was the vibrancy 
| - ee eae Sl thi) ty ae . - “ 
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~ of an intense anger in his swords. “What has a chessman | 


Recoswith it??? <* ‘= 


“Chessmen have various names, : sscruee Vom 
softly. 

“Are you telling me about chess?” A-venomous €01 
tempt marked Drukker’s manner, but he managed to g 
_ “Various names, certainly. There’ s the king and quee 
_ the rook, the knight ”” He broke off. “The bishop! <. 
He lay his head against the casement of the door and k 
gan to cackle mirthlessly. ‘So! That’s what you mea 
The bishop! .. . “You're a lot of imbecile children playi 
a nonsense game.”’ . 

‘We have excellent reason.to believe,” said Vance, : i 
impressive calmness, “that the game is. being played. | 
some one else—with the chess bishop as the princi 
symbol.” 

Drukker sobered. ‘Don’t take my ‘mother’ Ss vagar 
too seriously,’’ he admonished. ‘Her imagination oft 
plays tricks on her.” 

“Ah! And why do you mention your mother in this ¢ 
nection?” 

_ “You’ve just been talking to her, haven’t you? A 
your comments, I must say, sound very much like so 
of her harmless hallucinations.” 

“On the other hand,’ Vance rejoined raikdies “ye 
mother may have perfectly good grounds for her belief 

Drukker’s eyes narrowed, and he looked swiftly 
Markham. “‘Rot!’’ 

“Ah, well,” sighed Vance; “we sha’n’t debate the poir 
Then in an altered tone he added: “It might help 
though, Mr. Drukker, if we knew where you were 
tween eight and nine yesterday morning.”’ 

The man opened his mouth slightly as if to speak, 
quickly his lips closed again, and he stood staring | 
culatingly at Vance. At length he answered in a hi 
pitched insistent voice. “I was working—in my stud 
from six o’clock until half past nine.’’ He paused, but 
dently felt that further explanation was desirable. “ 
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‘eral months I’ve been working on a modification of the 
.er-string theory to account for the interference of light, 
ich the quantum theory is unable to explain. Dillard 
d me I couldn’t do it’*;—a fanatical light came into his” 
2s—“but I awoke early yesterday morning with certain 
tors of the problem clarified ; and I got up and went to 
“Btudy. .. .” 
‘So that’s. where you were.” Vance spoke carelessly. 
“8 of no great importance. Sorry we discommoded you 
day.” He beckoned :with his head to Markham, and 
‘ved toward the screen door. As we stepped upon the 
age he turned back ahd, smiling, said almost. dulcetly: 
irs. Menzel is under our protection. It would pain us 
ply if anything should happen to her.” 
Drukker looked after us- with a sort of hipnotined 
rination. The moment we were out of hearing Vance 
wed to Heath’s side. “Sergeant,” he said in a troubled 
ce, “that forthright German Hausfrau* may have put. 
head unwittingly in a noose. And—my word!—I’m 
uid. You’d better have a good man watch the Drukker 
sse to-night—from the rear, under those willow trees. 
I tell him to break in at the first scream or call. 
ssleep better if I know there’ sa plain-clothes angel 
wding Frau Menzel’s slumbers.”’ 
(I get you, sir.’ Heath’s face was grim. ‘There won’t 
ao chess players worrying her to-night.” 
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(Tuesday, April 12; 11.30 a. m.) 


vB walked slowly toward the Dillard house it was de- 
1 that immediate inquiries should be made-regarding 
ywhereabouts the night before of every person con- 
ed in any way with this gruesome drama. ‘‘We must 
vareful, however, to drop no hint of what. befell Mrs. 


‘dousewife] 
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af Sthat: the poor ade wuninl be too aoe to tell us’ 4 
5 “Tm inclined to think,” objected Markham, “th: 
 you’re attaching too much importance to the episode 
: “Oh, my dear fellow!’ Vance stopped short and put bot 

~ hands on the other’s shoulders. ‘“You’re much too effete- 
Q that’s your great shortcomin’. You don’t feel—you are : 
_ child of nature. The poetry of your soul has run to pr 
_ Now I, on the other hand, give my imagination full swa; 
and I ‘tell you that the leaving of that bishop at Mr 
_ Drukker’s door was no Hallowe’en prank, but the de 
_ perate act of a desperate man. It was meant’as a war 
i . ing. ? ‘ 
- “You think she knows something?” 

“T think she saw Robin’s body placed on the range. Ay 

_ I think she saw something else—something she would gir 
_-her life not to have seen.” In silence we moved on. It w: 
_ our intention to pass through the wall gate into 75i 
_ Street and present ourselves at the Dillards’ front doc 
- but as we passed the archery-room the basement do 
~ opened, and Belle Dillard confronted us anxiously. 
“T saw you coming down the range,” she said, wi 
_ troubled eagerness, addressing her words to Markha 
_ “For over an hour I’ve been waiting to get in touch wi 


rh 


2 you—phoning your office... .’’ Her manner bec 
_~ agitated. “Something strange has happened. Oh, it m 
not mean anything ... but when I came through t 


~_archery-room here this. morning, intending to call on La 
_ Mae, some impulse made me go to the tool-chest again 
look in the drawer,—it seemed so—so queer that the lit 
revolver should have been stolen. . And there it lay 
in plain sight—beside the other pistol!” She caught | 
breath. ‘““Mr. Markham, some one returned it -to 1 
drawer last night!” 
: This information acted electrically on Heath. ‘Did 5 
touch it?” he asked excitedly. 
“Why—no. . . .” He brushed past her unceremoniou 
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d, going to the tool,chest, yanked open the drawer. - 
uere, beside the larger automatic that we had seen the _ 
y before, lay a small pearl-handled .32. The Sergeant’s 
es glistened as he ran his pencil through the trigger- 
ard and lifted it gingerly. He held it to the light and 
ffed at the end of the barrel. 

“One empty chamber,” he announced, with satisfaction. 
.nd it’s been shot off recently. . . . This oughta get us 
mewheres.’”’ He. wrapped the’ revolver tenderly in a 
ndkerchief and placed it in his coat pocket. “I’ll get 
hbois busy on this for finger-prints; and Ill have Cap 
wgedorn! check up on the bullets.” 

‘Really now, Sergeant,” said Vance banteringly; “do 
11 Imagine that the gentleman we’re looking for would 
oe a bow and arrow clean and then leave his digital 
nogram on a revolver?” 

“T haven’t got your imagination, Mr. Vance,” returned 
th surlily. ‘So I’m going ahead doing the things that 
khta be done.” 

“You're quite right.” Vance smiled with good-natured — 
iration at the other’s dogged thoroughness. ‘‘Forgive 
: for trying to damp your zeal.’’ He turned to Belle 
dard. “We came here primarily to see the professor and 
. Arnesson. But there’s also a matter we’d like to speak 
ut to you—We understand you have a key to the rear 
r of the Drukker house.” 

ihe gave him a puzzled nod. ‘‘Yes; I’ve had one for 
ws. I run back and forth so much; and it saves Lady 
ea lot of bother. .. .” 

Our only interest in the key is that on have been 
1 by some one who had no right to it.” 

ut that’s impossible. I’ve never lent it. to any one. 
| I always keep it in my hand-bag.”’ 


aptain Hagedorn was the fire-arms expert of the New York 
~e Department. It was he who, in the Benson murder case, gave 
bse the data with which to establish the height of the murderer; 
»who made the examination of the three bullets fired from the old 
h & Wesson revolver in the Greene murder case. 


: ““Why—I suppose so.” She was nonce parolee 
“T’ve never made ¢ a secret of it. The family certainly. kr 
about it.” : 
“And you may perhaps have nee or revealed th 
fact when there were outsiders present?”’ _ a 
i : ‘“Yes—though I can’t recall any specific instance.” 
_ “Are you sure you have the key now?” — 
= She gave Vance a startled look, and without a wor 
~ picked up a small lizard-skin hand-bag which lay on th 
wicker table. Opening it she felt swiftly in one of its inne 
- compartments. “Yes!” ae announced, with relief. “It’ 
~ where I always keep it. . Why do youl” ask me abas 
it” 

It’s important, that we know who had access to th 
~ Drukker house,’’ Vance told her. Then, before she coul 
- question him further, he asked: “Could the key poss 
bly have left your possession last night?—that is, could 
have been extracted from your Bas without your know, 
edge?” 

__ A look of fright came into her ine “Oh, what has ih 
"pened: ?” she began; but Vance interrupted her. 

_ “Please, Miss Dillard! There’s nothing for you to worl 
about. We’re merely striving to eliminate certain remo 
possibilities in connection with our investigation.—Tx 
e: could any one have taken your key last night?” -° 
“No one,” she answered uneasily. “I went to the theat 
at eight o’clock,-and had my bag with me the enti 


re 


“When did you last make use of the key?” 
“After dinner last night. I ran’ over to see how Lau 
Mae was and to say good-night. se 
Vance frowned slightly. I could see that this inform 
_ tion did not square with some theory he had forme 
~ “You made use of the key after dinner,’’ he recapitulate 
i “and me it with you in your hand-bag the rest of 


oun ee ap ae ag ere a 
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‘ing, without eta it once go out of your sight.—Is 
‘right, Miss Dillard?” of 
he girl nodded. “I even held the bag i in my lap during 
play,’’ she amplified. ae 
ance regarded the hand-bag thoughtfully. ‘‘Well,” he _ 
lightly, “so ends the romance of the key. —And now 
e going to bother your uncle again. Do you think ' 
id better act as our avant-courier;? or shall-we storm 
sitadel unannounced?” 
Jncle is out,’”’ she informed us. ‘‘He went for a walk 
2 the Drive.” 
And Mr. Arnesson, I suppose, has not yet returned — 
the university.” 

No; but he’ll be here for lunch. He has no classes 
sday afternoons.” 
m the meantime, then, we’ll confer wiih Beedle and 
wdmirable Pyne. “And I might suggest that it. would 
its. Drukker no end of good if you’d pay her a visit.” 
_a troubled smile and a little nod the girl passed out 
Hs the basement door. 
‘ath at once went in search of Beedle and Pyne and ~ 
ihe them to the drawing-room, where Vance ques- 

them about the preceding night. No information, 
ver was obtained from them. They had both gone to 
‘t ten o’clock. Their rooms were on the fourth floor at 
cde of the house; and they had not even heard Miss | 
cd when she returned from the theatre. Vance asked 
: about noises on the range, and intimated that the 
a-porch door of the Drukkers might have slammed 
at about midnight. But apparently both of them had 
asleep at that hour. Finally they were dismissed with 
ming not to mention to any one the questions that 
wust been asked them. Five minutes later Professor 
id came in. Though surprised to see us, he greeted us 


lly. 


vlvance messenger] 


“For once, ethan you’ ve chosen an hour fo1 
visit when I am not absorbed in work.—More questic 
‘I suppose. Well, come along to the library for the inqu 
tion. It’ll be more comfortable there.’’ He led the way. 
__ stairs, and when we were seated he insisted that we 
him in a glass of port which he himself served from. 
_ sideboard. “Drukker should be here,” he remarked. ot 
has a fondness for my ‘Ninety-six,’ ‘though he’ll. drinl 
only on rare occasions. I tell him he should take m 
port; but he imagines it’s bad for him, and points to 
gout. But there’s no connection between gout and por 
- the notion is sheer superstition. Sound port is the m 
wholesome of wines. Gout is unknown in Oporto. A li 
physical stimulation of the right kind would be good 
=. Drukker.. . Poor fellow. His mind is like a furn 
that’s burning his body up. A brilliant man, Markh: 
If he had sufficient bodily energy to keep pace with 
brain, he’d be one of the world’s great physicists.” 
‘He tells me,’ commented Vance, “that you twit 
‘him on his inability to work out a modification .of 
quantum theory in regard to light-interference.” 
The old man smiled ruefully. ‘Yes. I knew that suc 
criticism would spur him to a maximum effort. The fae 
— Drukker is on the track of something revolutionary. 
- has already worked out some very interesting theore 
_... But I’m sure this isn’t what you gentlemen ¢ 
here to discuss. What can I do for you, Maske 
perhaps you came to give me news.” 

“Unfortunately we have no news. We have com 
solicit aid again. ... .”’” Markham hesitated as if uncer 
how to proceed; and Vance assumed the réle of questic 
“The situation has changed somewhat since we * 
here yesterday. One or two new matters have arisen, 
there is a possibility that our investigation woulc 
facilitated if we knew the exact movements of the mem 
of your household last night. These movements, in 
may have influenced certain factors in the case.” _ 
The professor lifted his head in some surprise, butz 
eel lh, 7 - va on ia Me BN bod — 
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: comment. He said merely: “That information i is very ‘ 
‘ily given. To what members do you refer?” = 
‘To no. member cab le siete hastened to assure 
ne 5 5 
‘Well, let mesee. . . .” He took out his old meerschaum — 
"e and began® filling it. “Belle and Sigurd and I had 
ner alone at six o’clock. At half past seven Drukker 
spped in, and a few minutes later Pardee called. Then — 
sight Sigurd and Belle went to the theatre, and at half — 
‘t ten Drukker and Pardee went away. I myself turned | 
bhortly after eleven, after locking up the house—I’d let — 
ne and Beedle go to bed early. —And that’s about all I | 
tell you.” ~ 
1Do I understand that Mise Dillard and Mr. Arnesson — 
nt to the theatre together?”’ ve 
‘Yes. Sigurd rarely patronizes the theatre, but when- — 
'r he does he takes Belle along. He attends Ibsen’s plays, 
‘ithe most part. He’s a devout disciple of Ibsen’s, by the 
’. His American upbringing hasn’t in the least. tem- 
ed his enthusiasm for things Norwegian. At heart he’s 
fe loyal to his native country. He’s as well grounded in ~ 
‘wegian literature as any professor at the University of 
o; and the only music he really cares for is Grieg’s. — 
ip he goes to concerts or the theatre you’re pretty sure 
rnd that the programs are liberally Norwegian.” 
it was an Ibsen play, then, he attended last night?” 
'‘Rosmersholm,’ I believe. "There’s a revival of Ibsen’s 
nas at present in New York.’” 
ance nodded. ‘Walter Hampden’s doing them.—Did 
ysee either Mr. Arnesson or Miss Dillard after they re- 
‘ed from the theatre?” 
No; they came in rather late, I imagine. Belle told me — 
rmorning they went to the Plaza for supper after the 
. However, Sigurd will be here at any minute, and you 
learn the ‘details from him.’’ Though the professor 
xe with patience, it was plain that he was annoyed by 
j.pparently irrelevant nature of the interrogation. 
‘Vill you be good enone sir,” gomucd Vance, “‘to tell 
ee eS EN: 
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s the circumstances connected with Mr. Draklesr s 
‘Mr. Pardee’s visit here after dinner?” 

“There was nothing unusual about their call. They ¢ oft 
- drop in during the evening. The object of Drukker’s vis 
was to discuss with me the work he had done on his modi 
cation of the quantum theory; but when Pardee appear 
the discussion was dropped. Pardee is a good mathem 
-tician, but advanced physics is beyond his depth.’ @ 
3 “Did either Mr. Drukker or Mr. Pardee see Miss Dilla 

before she went to the theatre?” 

Professor Dillard took his pipe slowly. from his moi 
and his expression became resentful. “I must say,’’ he r 
plied testily, ‘that I can see no valid object 1 in my answe 
ing such questions. —However,” he added, in a more 
dulgent tone, “if the domestic trivia of my household ¢: 
be of any possible assistance to you, I will of course be els 
_ to go into detail.”” He regarded Vance a moment. “Ye 
_ both Drukker and Pardee saw Belle last night. All of u 
including Sigurd, were together in this room for perhaj 
half an hour before theatre time. There was even a casu 
__ discussion about Ibsen’s genius, in which Drukker annoy: 
Sigurd greatly by maintaining Hauptmann’s superiority 
_ “Then at eight o’clock, I gather, Mr. Arnesson al 
_ Miss Dillard departed, leaving you and Mr. Pardee al 

_ Mr. Drukker alone here.” 
“That is correct.” 

“And at half past ten, I think you said, Mr. Drukk 
and Mr. Pardee went away. Did they go together?” 

: “They went down-stairs together,’ the professor ¢ 
' swered, with more than a suggestion of tartness. “Dri 
ker, I believe, went home; but Pardee had an ee 
ment at the Manhattan Chess Club.” 

“Tt seems a bit early for Mr. Drukker to have gC 
home,” mused Vance, “especially as he had come to € 
cuss an important matter with you and had had no a 
quate opportunity to do so up to the time of his. 
parture.”’ 


jie 


rukker i is not Ai s The Presa s voice was again 


ously patient. “As I’ve told you, he tires easily. And” 


ight he was unusually played out. In fact, he com- 


ed to me of his fatigue and said he was going immedi- _ 


| to pet é4 


es quite in keeping,” murdered Vance. “He 


us a Miitle while ago that he wag up working at six 


cday morning.” 
m not surprised. Once a problém has posed itself in 
und he works on it incessantly. Unfortunately he has 


ormal_reactions to counterbalance his consuming 


on for mathematics. There have been times when I’ve 
| for his mental stability.” 
ace, for some reason, steered clear of this point. 


nu spoke of Mr. Pardee’s engagement at the Chess 


dast night,’’ he said, when he had carefully lighted a 
rigarette. ‘“Did he mention the nature of it to you?” 
fessor Dillard smiled with patronizing lenity. 
2 talked about it for fully an hour. It appears that a 
man named Rubinstein—a genius of the chess world, 
Piand, who is now visiting this country—had taken 
.1. for three exhibition games. The last one was yester- 
iit began at two.o’clock, and was postponed at six. It 


; 


im of some dinner down-town; so the hour set for the 
‘iff was eleven. Pardee was on tenter-hooks, for he had 
ee first game and drawn the second; and if he could 
rvon last. night’s game he would have broken even 
Rubinstein. He seemed _to think he had an excellent 
» according to the way the game stood at six o’clock; 
oh Drukker disagreed with him. . He must have 
tifectly from: here to the club, for it was fully half 
n when he and Drukker went out.” 
binstein’s a strong player,’”’ observed Vance. A new 
i interest, which he strove to conceal, had come into 
we. “‘He’s one of the grand masters of the game. He 
td Capablanca at San Sebastian in 1911, and be- 
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| have been played off at eight, but Rubinstein was | 
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_ matter of fact, I recall that when he was engaged with 


for the world’s title held by Doctor Lasker.* ... . 
would have been a great feather in Pardee’s cap to ha 
beaten him. Indeed, it was no small compliment to h 
that he should have been matched with Rubinstein. P: 
dee, despite the fame of his gambit, has never been rank 
as a master—Have, you heard the result of last nigh 
game, by the by?” 

Again I noted a faint tolerant smile at the corners oft 
professor’s mouth. He gave the impression of looking do 
benevolently on the foolish capers of children from so 
great intellectual height. ‘“No,”’ he answered; “I didn’t 
quire. But my surmise is that Pardee lost; for wk 
Drukker pointed out the weakness of his adjourned p¢ 
tion, he was more positive than usual. Drukker by nat 
is cautious, and he rarely expresses a definite opinion 0 
problem without having excellent grounds for so doing.’ 

Vance raised his eyebrows in some astonishment. “ 
you mean to tell me that Pardee analyzed his unfinis] 
game with Drukker and discussed the possibilities of 
ending? Not only is such a course unethical, but any pla 
would be disqualified for doing such a thing.” 

“Tm unfamiliar with the punctilio of chess,’ Profes 
Dillard returned acidly; “but I am sure Pardee would 
be guilty of a breach of ethics in that regard. And, ¢ 


chessmen at the table over there and- Drukker stepped 
to look on, Pardee requested him to offer no advice. ' 
discussion of the position took place some time later, 
was kept entirely to generalities. I don’t believe there 
a mention of any specific line of play.” 4 
Vance leaned. slowly forward and crushed out his ¢ c 
rette with that taut deliberation which I had long s 


3 Akiba Rubinstein was then, and is to-day, the chess cham 
of Poland and one of the great international masters of the g 
He was born in Stavisk, near Lodz, in 1882, and made his déb 
international chess at the Ostend Soarement in. 1906. His rv 
visit to America resulted in a series of new triumphs. 
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2 to recognize as a sign of repressed excitement. Then - 
»se carelessly and moved to the chess table in the cor- — 
He stood there, one hand resting on the exquisite- Fi 
yuetry of the alternating squares. ‘“You say that Mr. — 
ee was analyzing his position on this board when Mr. 
<ker came over to him?”’ ue 
es, that is right.”’ Professor Dillard spoke with forced < 
ness. ““Drukker sat down facing him and studied the 
at. He started to make some remark, and Pardee re- 
ited him to say nothing. A quarter of an hour or so _ 
Pardee put the men away; and it was then that — 
kker told him that his game was lost—that he had _ 
3ed himself into a position which, though it looked 
rable, was fundamentally weak.” 
rnee had been running his fingers aimlessly over the - 
(1; and he had taken two or three of the men from the 
mnd tossed them back, as if toying with them. ‘‘Do 


out looking up. 
ddidn’t pay very close attention—the subject was not 
ily one of burning moment to me.”’ There was an un- 
xable note of irony in the answer. ‘‘But, as nearly as T 
s2eall, Drukker said that Pardee could have won pro- 
| it had been a rapid-transit game, but that Rubin- © 
was a, notoriously slow and careful player and would 
uably find the weak spot in Pardee’s position.” 
ne Pardee resent this criticism?’’ Vance now strolled 
to his chair and selected another cigarette from his 
oe he did not sit down-again. 
»e did—very much. Drukker has an unfortunately 
yonistic manner. And Pardee is hypersensitive on the 
et of his chess. The fact is, he went white with anger 
\akker’s strictures. But I personally changed the sub- 
vand when they went away the incident had ap- 
Itly been forgotten.’’ We remained but a few minutes 
. Markham was profuse in his apologies to the pro- 
sand sought to make amends for,the patent annoy- 
ur visit shad esd him. He was not pleased with 
ee ——,. a) eee oo. > 


wemember just what. Mr. Drukker said?” he asked a 
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Vance for his society garrulous isistoneee on the deta 
of Pardee’s chess game, and when we had descended to t 


drawing-room he expressed his displeasure. ‘I could und 


stand your questions relating to the whereabouts of t 


- various occupants of this house last. night, but I could: 


no excuse for your harping on Pardee’s and Drukker’s d 
agreement over a game of chess. We have other things 
do besides gossip.’ = 

“A hate of gossip parlance also seawrita Tennyso 


- Isabel thro’ all her placid life,” Vance returned puckish 


“But—my word, Markham !—our life is not like Isabe 
Speakin’ seriously, there was method in my cose 
prattled—and I learned.” 

“You learned what?” Markham denandled sharply. 

With a cautious glance into the hall Vance leaned 
ward and lowered his voice. ‘I learned, my dear Lycurg 
that: a black bishop is missing from that set in the librs 
‘and that the chessman left at Mrs. Drukker’s d 
matches the other pieces up-stairs!”’ 


XV: AN INTERVIEW WITH PARDE: 
(Tuesday, April 12; 12.80 p.m.) . 


Tus piece of news had a profound effect on Markhagl 
was his habit when agitated, he rose and began pac 
back and forth, his hands clasped behind him. Heath, ° 
though slower to grasp the significance of Vance’s rev 
tion, puffed vigorously on his cigar—an indication 
his mind was busy with a difficult adjustment of fa 
Before either had formulated any comment the rear c 
of the hall opened and light footsteps approached 
drawing-room. Belle Dillard, returning from Mrs. D: 
ker’s, appeared in the ar chway. Her face was troubled, 
letting her eyes rest on Markham, she asked: “What 
you say to Adolph this morning? He’s in an awful stat 
funk. He’s going ahout-testing all the door-locks and - 
dow-catches as if he feared burglars; and he has fright 
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ra Grete by telling her to be sure to bolt herself in at — e. 
at. ; 
Ah! He Bes warned. Mrs. Menzel, has he?” mused 
‘ce. “Very interestin’.”’ 
he girl’s gaze turned swiftly a him. ‘Yes; but he will 
-mne no explanation. He’s excited and mysterious. And 
strangest thing about his attitude is that he refuses to 
‘ear his mother. . . . What does it mean, Mr. Vance? 
tl as though something terrible were impending.” . 
- don’t know just what it does mean.’”’ Vance spoke in © 
w, distressed voice. “And I’m afraid even to try to- 
rpret it. If I should be wrong. . . .”” He became silent 
1 moment. ‘‘We must wait and see. To-night perhaps 
_know.—But there’s no cause for alarm on your part, 
> Dillard.”’ He smiled comfortingly. ‘“How did you find 
Drukker?”’ 
bhe seemed much better. But there’s still something 
yying her; and I think it has to do with Adolph, for she 
ed about him the whole time I was there, and kept 
og me if I’d noticed anything unusual in his manner 
4) 


That’s quite natural in the circumstances,” Vance re- 
‘ed. “But you mustn’t let her morbid attitude affect 
-—And now, to change the subject: I understand that 
vere in the library for half an hour or so last night just 
ve you went to the theatre. Tell me, Miss Dillard: 
‘e.was your hand-bag during that time?” 

he question startled her; but after a momentary hesita- 
she answered: ‘“‘When Leame into the library I placed 
sh my wrap on the little table by the door.”’ | 

i was the lizard-skin bag containing the key?”’ 

xes. Sigurd hates evening dress, and when we go out 
her I always wear my day clothes.” 

9 you left the bag on the table during that half-hour, 
hen kept it with you the rest of the evening —And 
vabout this morning?” 

vwent out for a walk before breakfast and carried it 
ume. Later I put it.on the hat-rack in the hall for an 


Pie or so; - but when: una foi tad Mae’s af 
ten I took it with me. It was then I discovered th 
- little pistol had been returned, and I postponed my ca 
I left the bag down-stairs in the archery-room until 
and Mr. Markham came; and I’ve had it with me « 


since.’ 


said quickly: ‘“You went to the Plaza for supper last nigh 


- “He has a constitutional aversion to ‘any kind of night li 


Vance thanked fier Phinda “And now that 4 
 peregrinations of the bag have been thoroughly trace 
_ please try to forget all about it.’’ She was on the pom 
asking a question, but he anticipated her curiosity 


your uncle told us. You must have been late i in gene 
home.” 
“T never stay out very late when I a Sn Whee wi 
Sigurd,” she answered, with a maternal note of complair 


I begged him to stay out longer, but he looked so misera 
- IThadn’t the heart to remain. We actually got home at hi 
past twelve.” 

Vance rose with a gracious smile. ‘“You’ve been avilll 
- good to bear with our foolish questions so patiently. . 

_ Now we’re going to drop in on Mr. Pardee and see if he 
any illuminatin’ suggestions to omer He’s generally in 
_ this time, I believe.” 
“Y’m sure he’s in now.” The girl vindiced with us to: 
hall. ‘He was here only a little while before you came, a 
| he said he was returning home to attend to some Cor 

spondence.” 

_ We were about to go out when Vance paused. “Ob 
say, Miss Dillard; there’s one point I forgot to ask 3 
about. When you came home last night with Mr. Arness 
how did you know it was just half past twelve? I notice) 
don’t wear a watch.” 

“Sigurd told me,” she explained. “T was rather mear 
him for bringing me home so early, and as we entered 
hall here I asked him spitefully what time it was. 
looked at his watch and said it was half past twelve. . 
oat that Bienen the front door opened and Arnesson 


ory ea Se Se ee, 


ae ae 
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He stared at us in mock astonishment; then he caught _ 
ht of Belle Dillard. 
‘Hallo, sis,’’ he called to her pleasantly. ‘In the hands 
che gendarmerie, 1 T see.’”’ He flashed us an amused look. — 
Thy the conclave? This house is becoming a regular | 
ice station. Hunting for clews of Sprigg’s murderer? | 
! Bright youth done away with by his jealous professor, 
| that sort of thing, eh? . . . Hope you chaps haven’t 
m putting Diana the Huntress through a third degree.” 
|! Nothing of the kind,” the girl spoke up. ‘““They’ve been ' 
bt considerate. And I’ve been telling them what an old 
ry you are—bringing me home at half past twelve.” 
I think I was very indulgent,’ grinned Arnesson. 
ch too late for a child like you to be out.” 
It must be terrible to be senile and—and mathe- 
ically inclined,”’ she retorted with some heat, and ran 
stairs. 
‘rnesson shrugged his shoulders and looked after her 
|1 she had disappeared. Then he fixed a cynical eye. on 
‘-kham. ‘Well, what glad tidings do you bring? Any 
$3 about theJatest victim?” He led the way back to the 
pving-room. ‘You know, I miss that lad. He’d have 
: far. Rotten shame he had to be named Johnny 
ree, Even ‘Peter Piper’ would have been safer. Nothing 
oened to Peter Piper aside from the pepper episode; 
you couldn’t very well work that up into a mur- 
) : 


\Ve have nothing to report, Arnesson,’”’ Markham 
be in, nettled by the man’s flippancy. ‘‘The situation 
juims unchanged. bs 

vust dropped in for a social call, I presume. Staying for 

tee 

Ve reserve the right,’ said Markham coldly, ‘to 
Histigate the case in whatever manner we deem ad- 
ilule. Nor are we accountable to you for our actions.” 
»o! Something has happened that irks you.”’ Arnesson 
2 with sarcasm. “TI phousht I had been accepted as a 


~ 


Nomgel 


Boadictor: but I see ae am to be Fates forth. into the 
ness.” He sighed elaborately and took out his 
“Dropping the pilot!—Bismarck and me. Alas!” 
Vance had been smoking dreamily near the archway 
‘apparently oblivious of Arnesson’s complaining. Now h 
stepped into the room. ‘Really, y’ know, Markham, M 
3 Arnesson is quite right. We agreed to keep him posted; an 
if he’s to be of any help to us he must know all the facts, 
2 _ “Tt was you yourself,’ protested, Markham, “wh 
pointed out the possible danger of mentioning last. nig nt 
g occurrence. Aas 
x 
= 
: 


“True. But I had forgotten at the time our promise t 
Mr. Arnesson. And I’m sure his discretion can be relie 
_on.”’ Then Vance related in detail Mrs. Drukker’s exe 
ence of the night before. : 
-  Arnesson listened. with rapt attention. I atidad thatl h 
_ sardonic expression gradually disappeared, and that ini 
place came a look of calculating sombreness. He sat fi 
several minutes in contemplative silence, his pipe in h 
E hand. ‘“‘That’s certainly a vital factor in the problem: 
_ he commented at length. “It changes our constant. I ¢ 
a see that this thing has got to be calculated from a ne 
angle. The Bishop, it appears, is in our midst. But wl 
_ should he come to haunt Lady Mae?” 
“She is reported to have screamed at almost the exa 
L moment of Robin’s death.” . 
~~ “Aha! Arnesson sat up. “I grasp your implication. 5 
saw the Bishop from her window on the morning of Co 
| Robin’s dissolution, and later he returned and perched : 
~ her door-knob as a warning for her to keep mum.” 
“Something like that, perhaps. . . . Have you enou 
integers now to work out your formula?” 
ft “T’d like to cast an eye on this black bishop. Whels 
' it?’”’ Vance reached in his pocket, and held out the che} 
_ man. Amesson. took it eagerly. His eyes glittered for 
moment. He turned the piece over in his-hand, and th 
3 gave it back. 
i ee Oe seem to recognize this pattioulas. bishop, "8 


ne 


| 


e B ictrouy. “You're quite correct. It was borrowed 2 
your chess set in the library.” nite 
messon nodded a slow affirmative. ‘“I beliewe it was.” 


enly he turned to Markham, and an ironic leer came _ 


his lean features. ‘“Was that why I was to be kept in 
ark? Under suspicion, am I? Shades of Pythagoras! 


3 penalty attaches to the heinous crime of distributing — . 


men among one’s neighbors?” 4 

urkham got up and walked toward the hall. “You are ~ 

under suspicion, Arnesson,’’ he answered, with no 

tpt to conceal his ill-humor. “The bishop was left at 

rukker’s at exactly midnight.” 

ad I was half an hour too late to qualify. Sorry te 

isappointed you.”’ 

#t us hear if your formula works out,” said Vance, as 

sed out of the front door. ‘‘We’ve a Hitle visit to 

») Mr. Pardee now.’ 

trdee? Oho! Calling in a chess expert on the subject 

ops, eh? I see your reasoning—it at least has the 

\ of being simple and direct. . . .” 

sstood on the little porch and watched us, like a 

{ gargoyle, as we crossed the street. 

dee received us with his customary quiet courtesy. 

pagic, frustrated look which was a part of his habitual 

sion was even more pronounced than usual; and 

ae drew up chairs for us in his study his manner was 

|: a man whose interest in life had died, and who was 
‘going through the mechanical motions of living. 

: have come here, Mr. Pardee,’ Vance began, ‘“‘to 

(what we can of Sprigg’s murder in Riverside Park 

day morning. We have excellent reasons for every 

io we are about to ask you.”’ 

l’ee nodded resignedly. “I shall not be offended at 

»e of interrogation you take. After reading the papers 

se Just how unusual a problem you are facing.”’ 

ist, then, please inform us where you were yesterday 

yg between seven and eight.” 

unt flush overspread Pardee’s face, but he answered 


in a low, even voice. ] was in bed. | did not 1 ri 
~ nearly nine.’ : 
“Ts it not your habit to ae a eal in thie: par 

breakfast?” (I knew this was sheer guesswork on V 

part, for the subject of Pardee’s bent had not co 
during the investigation:) — 

“That-is quite true;” the man replied: Sichett 
_- ment’s hesitation. “But: yesterday ~ did not Se = 

- worked rather late the night before.” — ae 
i ‘When did you first hear of Sprigg’s death?” — - 
' “At breakfast. My eook repeated the gossip 
neighborhood. I read the official account of the i 
the early edition of the evening Sun.” - ask 

“And you saw the reproduction of the Bishop note 

course, in this morning’s paper. —What i is your ora 

~ the affair,. Mr. Pardee?” 

a hardly know.” For the first time his lacklustre. 
showed signs of animation. “It’s an incredible situat 
The mathematical chances are utterly opposed to su 

_ series of interrelated events being coincidental.” 

“Yes,” Vance concurred. “And speaking of mi 
matics: are you at all familiar with the Riem 
Christoffel tensor?” 

“1 know of it,”’ the man admitted. “Drukker uses | 

‘his book on world lines. My mathematics, however 
| not of the physicist’s type. Had I not become enamor 
__ thess’”’—he smiled sadly—‘I would have been an as 

omer. Next to manceuvring the factors in a complic 
| ‘chess combination, the greatest mental satisfaction} 
—,. ean get, I think, is plotting the heavens and discov 
new planets. I even keep a five-inch equatorial tele 
in a pent-house on my. roof for amateur observation 

Vance listened to Pardee with close attention; an 
several minutes discussed with him Professor Picke 
recent determination of the trans-Neptunean O,? mu 


? Since this discussion took place Professor Pickering has 7 | 
from the perturbations of Uranus, two other oie planets k 
Neptune: P and S. ee | 


et? lee 


khan’ Ss. bewilderment: and. to the Rehdeant's anno 
e, At length he brought the conversation back to t 


sor formula. “You were, I understand, at the Dillards’ : 


‘Thursday when Mr. Arnesson was discussing ee 
sor with Drukker and Sprigg.”’ 
iYes, I recall that the subject came up then.” 
‘How well did you know Sprigg?”’ 


oy casually: I had met him with Arnesson once or 


ce.” 


Sprigg, also, it seems; was in the habit of walking in — 
erside Park before breakfast;”’ observed Vance negli- 


Ely. “Ever run into him there, Mr. Pardee?”’ 

ihe man’s eyelids quivered slightly, and he hesitated 
re answering. “Never,” he said finally. - 

hance appeared indifferent to the denial. He rose and, 
be. to the front window, looked out. “I thought one 


te that the angle cuts off the view entirely.” 

Yes, the range is quite private. There’s even a vacant 
~pposite the wall,.so that no one can see over it. 

he sou thinking of a possible witness to Robin’s 


Nit and other things.’”’ Vance sented to his chair. 
1 don’t go in for archery, I take it.” 


| to interest me in the sport, but I was not a very 
Hiuising: acolyte. I’ve been ue several tournaments with 
however.” 

|. unusually. soft. note had crept into Pardée's S$ voice, 
. some reason which I could not exactly explain I 
ithe feeling that he was fond of Belle Dillard. Vance, 
iimust have received the same impression, for after a 
ipause he said: ‘You will realize, I trust, that it is not 
intention to pry unnecessarily into any one’s private 
#3; but the question of motive in the two murders we 
5 nvestigating ‘still remains obscure, and as Robin’s 
\ was at, first superficially attributed to a rivalry for 


z=. 


‘t’s a trifle too strenuous for me. Miss Dillard once 


lit be able to see into the archery range from here. But 


-Dillard’s Bite tons, it ment help us to know, in a : 
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} general way, aaee the true situation | is concerning th 
~ young lady’s. preference. x As a friend of the fami 
you, probably know; and we'd appreciate your, confiden 
in the matter.” 

__ Pardee’s gaze travelled out of the window, a the sus 
gestion of a sigh escaped him. “I’ve always had the feelin 
that she and Arnesson would some day be married. Bu 
that is only conjecture. She once told me quite positivel 
' that she was not going to consider matrimony until sh 
was thirty.’”’ (One could easily guess in what connectio 
Belle Dillard had made this pronouncement to Parde 
His emotional, as well as his intellectual life, had ay 
parently met with failure. ) | 


“You do not believe then,” pursued Vance, “that i 


: heart is seriously concerned with young Sperling?” _ 
| Pardee shook his head. ‘“However,’’ he qualifie: 
“martyrdom such as he is undergoing at Present has. 
tremendous sentimental appeal for women.’ 

“Miss Dillard tells me you called on her this morning) 
} “T generally drop over during the day.’’ He was oby 
ously uncomfortable and, I thought, a little embarrasse 
| “Do you know Mrs. Drukker well?” 

Pardee gave Vance a quick, inquisitive look. ‘“Not pe 

: ticularly,” he said. “I’ve naturally met her several times 
| 


“You’ve called at her house?”’ 

“On many occasions, but always to see Drukker. I’ 
pers Vi a for years in the relation of mathematics 
ehess. . .” 
= . Vance nodded. “How did your game with Rubinsté 

come, out last night, by the by? I didn’t see the papers t) 
morning.”’ 
“T resigned on the forty-fourth move.” The man spc 
hopelessly. ‘Rubinstein found a weakness in my atte 
which I had entirely overlooked when I sealed my mc 
at the adjournment.”’ 
“Drukker, Professor Dillard tells us, foresaw the o 
_ come, when you and he-were discussing the situation ] 


ae ‘ed ; Ps 
\ ERVIEW WITH PARDEE 


bt. Tig contd not understand why Vane referred - 
ntedly” to this episode, knowing as he did how sore a 
nt it was with Pardee. Markham, also, frowned at what : 
seared to be an unforgivably tactless remark on Mest s ; 
ihe y 
’ardee colored, and shifted in his chair. “Draleker talked : 
‘much. last night. ” The statement was not without 
0m. “Though he’s not a tournament player, he should — 
iw that such discussions are taboo during unfinished 
aes. Frankly, though, I put little stock in his prophecy. | 
ought my sealed move had taken care of the situation, — 
'Drukker saw farther ahead than I did. His analysis 
| uncannily profound.” There was the jealousy of self- — 
in his tone, and I felt that he hated Drukker as bit- 
x as his seemingly mild nature would permit. 
ow long did the game last?’’ Vance asked casually. 
‘t was over a little after one o’clock. There were only. 
Wore moves in last night’s session.”’ 
Were there many spectators?” —— 
\An unusually large number, considering the late hour.” 
ance put out his cigarette ‘and got up. When we were 
ae lower hall on our way to the front door he halted 
senly and, fixing Pardee with a gaze of sardonic amuse-~ 
5, said: ““Y’ know, the black bishop was at large again 
trnight around midnight.’”’ His words produced an 
nishing effect. Pardee drew himself up as if he had 
s struck in the face; and his cheeks went chalky white. 
i full half-minute he stared at Vance, his eyes like live | 
.. His lips moved with a slight tremor, but no word 
‘from them. Then, as if with superhuman effort, he 
od stiffly away and went to the door. Jerking it open 
eld it for us to pass out. 
| we walked up Riverside Drive to the District 
‘mey’s car, which had been left in front of the Drukker 
‘in 76th Street, Markham questioned Vance sharply 
sard to the final remark-he had made to Pardee. “I 
.o hopes,” explained Vance, ‘‘of surprising some look 


- vee 


of recognition or Beri ceo from ane But, "po 
soul, Markham, I didn’t expect any effect like. ‘the: 
produced: _Astonishin’. how he reacted. I don’t grasp i 
- I don’t at all grasp it. g 
He became engrossed. in his thoughts. Buta the c 
swung into Broadway at 72nd Street he roused himself ai 
directed the. chauffeur to the Sherman Square Hotel. ‘ 
have a gaspin’ desire to know more of that chess game b 


vagary ¢ on my part. But the idea has been workin’ inn 
ever since the professor mentioned it. . From eleye 
until past one—that’s a deueed long time to play of. 
unfinished game of only forty-four moves.’ 

We had drawn up to the curb at the corner of Ame 
dam Avenue and 71st Street, and Vance disappeared in 
the Manhattan Chess Club. Tt was fully five minutes kb 
_ fore he returned. In his hand he carried a sheet of pap 
filed with notations. There was, however, no sign” 
jubilance in his expression. “My far-fetched but charmi 
theory,” he said with a grimace, “has run aground. on ba 
_ prosaic facts. I just talked to the secret’ry of the club; 
last night’s session consumed two hours and nineteen mi 
utes. It seems to have been a coruscatin’ battle, full 
_ esoteric quirks and strategical soul-searchin’s. Along abe 
half past eleven the onlooking genii had Pardee picked 
_ the winner; but Rubinstein then staged a masterly pie 
sustained analysis, and proceeded to tear Pardee’s tac’ 
to smithereens—just as Drukker had prognosticat 
Astonishin’. mind, Drukker’s: 

It was plain that even now he was not entirely satist 
with what he had learned; and his next words voiced 
dissatisfaction. “I thought ‘while I was at it I’d take a pi 
from the Sergeant’s book, so to speak, and-indulge in a 
of routine thoroughness. So I borrowed the score shee 
last night’s game and copied down-the moves. I may} 
over the game some day when time hangs heavy.” A 
with what I thought unusual care, he folded the score ¢ 
placed it in his wallet. 


xvi “ACT THREE 
‘Tuesday, ee 1 2—Saturday, April 1 6) 


R slunch at the Elysée Markham and Heath continusdad 
-town. A hard afternoon lay before them. Markham’s — 


ne work had accumulated; and the Sergeant, having — 


1 on the Sprigg case in addition to the Robin inves- 
on, had to keep two separate machines working, 
dinate all his reports, answer innumerable questions 
his. superiors, and attempt to satisfy the voracious- 
pf an army of reporters. Vance and I went to an exhi- 
» of modern French art at Knoedler’s, had tea at the. 
egis, and met Markham at the Stuyvesant Club for — 
r. Heath and Inspector. Moran joined us at half past’ 
for an informal conference; but though it lasted until 
7 midnight nothing of a tangible nature came out of 


¢ did the following day bring anything but dis- 
zement. The report from Captain Dubois stated that 
evolver given him by Heath contained no sign of a. 
Fprint. Captain Hagedorn identified the weapon as 
ae used in the shooting of Sprigg; but this merely 
untiated our already positive belief. The man set to 
tthe rear of the Drukker residence spent an unevent- 
kht. No one had entered or departed from the house; 
ry eleven o’clock every window had been dark. Nor - 
‘sound of any kind come from the house until the 
‘aorning when the cook set about her chores for the 
Mrs. Drukker had appeared in the garden a little 
vight; and at half past nine Drukker went out the 
door and sat for two hours in the park reading. 

'» days went by. A watch was kept on the Dillard 
_ Pardee was put under strict surveillance; and a 
ras stationed each night under the willow trees be- 
ae Drukker house. But nothing unusual happened ; 
spite the Sergeant’s tireless activities, all promising 
'€ investigation seemed to be automatically closed. 
Weath and Markham were deeply worried. The 
tupers were outdoing themselves in gaudy rhetoric; 
he inability of the Police Department and the Dis- 
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trict Attorney’s office to make the slightest headwa 
against the mystery of the two spectacular murders wa 


rapidly growing into a, political scandal. 


Vance called on Professor Dillard and discussed the cas 
along general lines. He also spent over an hour on Thur: 


day afternoon with Arnesson in the hope that the workin 


out of the proposed formula had brought to light some de 
tail that could be used as a starting-point for speculatior 
But he was dissatisfied withthe interview, and complaine 
to me that Armesson had not been wholly frank with him 
Twice he dropped in at the Manhattan Chess Club an 
attempted to lead Pardee into conversation; but each tim 
he was met with the reticence of cold courtesy. I notice 
that he made no effort to communicate with either Druk 
ker or Mrs. Drukker; and when I asked him his reason f¢ 
ignoring them, he answered: ‘“The truth cannot be learne 
from them now. Each is playing a game; and both ai 


- thoroughly frightened. Until we have some definite ev 


_ from a most unexpected quarter; and it marked the begi 


7 oe ee ae ae 


{ 


- reportorial record of it, I find it difficult to believe that 


dence, more harm than good will result from any attem) 
to cross-examine them.” 


This definite evidence was to come the very next de 


ning-of the last phase of our investigation—a ph 
fraught with such sinister, soul-stirring tragedy and u 
speakable horror, with such wanton cruelty and monstro 
humor, that even now, years later, as I set down tk 


events were not, after all, a mere grotesque dream 
~ fabulous wickedness. Friday afternoon Markham, in 
‘mood of desperation, called another conference. Arneéss 
asked permission to attend; and at four o’clock we all m« 
including Inspector Moran, in the District Attorney 
private room in the old Criminal Courts Building. Arn 
son was unwontedly silent during the discussion, and 
once did he indulge in his usual flippancy. He listened wi 
close attention to all that was said, and seemed purpose 
to avoid expressing an opinion, even when directly ¢ 
pealed to by Vance.—___ - 
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Te a bean i in conference perhaps half an hour when — 


cker entered quietly: and placed a memorandum on the 
rict Attorney’s desk. Markham glanced at it and ~ 


med. After a moment he initialed two printed forms 
handed them to Swacker. 

Fill these in right away and give them to Ben,’ he 
red. Then when the man had gone out. through the 
rr-hall door, he explained the interruption. “Sperling 
Just’ sent a request to speak to me. He says he has 
rmation that may be of importance. I thought, in the 


amstances, it might be well to see him now.” Ten min- 


later Sperling was brought in by a deputy sheriff 
. the Tombs. He greeted Markham with a friendly 
sh smile, and nodded pleasantly to Vance. He bowed 
[bit stiffly, I thought—to Arnesson, whose presence 
eed both to surprise and disconcert him. Markham 
soned him to a chair, and Vance offered him a ciga- 


‘wanted to speak to you, Mr. Markham,” he began, 
( soy, ‘about a matter which may be of help to 

. You remember, when you were questioning me 
t my being in the archery-room with Robin, you 
ed to know which way Mr. Drukker went when he 
is. I told you I didn’t notice, except that he went out 
ae basement door. . . . Well, sir, I’ve had a lot of 
to think lately; and I’ve naturally gone over in my 
all that happened that morning. I don’t know just 
ico explain it, but everything has become a lot clearer 
. Certain—what you might call impressions—have 
back tome. . . .’”’ He paused and looked down at the 
+. Then lifting his head, he went on: “‘One of these 
essions has to do with Mr. Drukker—and that’s why 
ted to see you. Just this afternoon I was—well, sort 
tending I was in the archery-room again, talking to 
a; and all of a sudden the picture of the rear window 
ld across my mind. And I remembered that when I 


lonel Benjamin Hanlon, commanding officer of the Detective 
m attached to the District Attorney’s office. 


= 


~ had gianeen out of 4g ioe that morning te co 


the weather was for my trip, I had seen Mr. D 


_ sitting in the arbor behind the house. . . .”. 


“At what time was this?” Markham demanc 
brusquely.. oe 
- “Only a few seconds before I went to Sra my trail 

“Then you imply that Mr. Drukker, instead of leavi 
the premises, went to the arbor and remained there ur 


- you departed.” 


“Tt looks that way, sir.” Sperling was reluctant to ma 
the admission. 

“You’re quite sure you saw. him?” 

“Yes, sir. I remember distinctly now. I even recall { 
peculiar way he had his legs drawn up under him.’’ 

“You would swear to it,” asked Markham grave 
“knowing that a man’s life might rest on your testimony 

“T’d swear to it, sir,” Sperling returned simply. 

‘When the sheriff had escorted his prisoner from 1 
room, Markham looked at Vance. “I think that eves u 
foothold. ‘3 

“Yes. The cook’s testimony was of little value, sil 
Drukker merely denied it; and she’s the type of lo 


_ stubborn German who’d back up his denial if any r 
danger threatened him. Now we’re armed with an eff 
_ tive weapon.” 


“Tt seems to me,’’ Markham said, after a few mome 
of speculative silence, “that we have a good circumstan’ 
case against Drukker. He was in the Dillard yard onl 
few seconds before Robin was killed. He could easily h: 
seen when Sperling went away; and, as he had recen 
come from Professor Dillard, he knew that the other m« 


bers of the family were out. Mrs. Drukker denied she 


any one from her window that morning, although 
screamed at the time of Robin’s death and then went i 
a panic of fear when we came to question Drukker. 
even warned him against us and called us ‘the enemy.’ 

belief is she saw Drukker returning home immediat 
after Robin’s body y had been placed on the he 7a 
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cker was eesti in his: room at the time Sprigg was killed, . | 


90th he and his mother have been at pains to cover up 
act. He has become excited whenever we broachéd the 
set. of the murders, and has ridiculed the idea that 


were connected. In fact, many of his actions have 


| highly suspicious. Also, we know he is abnormal and 
Janced; and that he is given to playing children’s 
2s, It’s quite possible—in view of what Doctor Bar- 
| told us—that he has confused fantasy and reality, 
werpetrated these crimes in a moment of temporary 
ity. The tensor formula is not only familiar to him, 
ne may have associated it in some crazy way with 
2g as a result of Arnesson’s discussion with Sprigg 
5 it.—As for the Bishop notes, they may have been 
i the unreality of his insane games,—children all 
: an approving audience when they invent any new 
| amusement. His choice of the word ‘bishop’ was 
bly the result of his interest in chess—a playful 
ture intended to confuse. And this supposition is fur- 
joorne out by the actual appearance of a chess bishop 
is mother’s door. He may have feared that she saw him 
hmorning, and thus sought to silence her without 
admitting to her that he was guilty. He could easily 
blammed the screen-porch door from the inside, with- 
\aving had a key, and thereby given the impression 
e béarer of the bishop had entered and departed by 
ar door. Furthermore, it would have been a simple 
‘rt for him to take the bishop from the library the 
“Pardee was analyzing his game. . . .” 

rkham continued for some time building up his case 
‘+ Drukker. He was thorough and detailed, and his 
vation accounted for practically all of the evidence 
ad been adduced. The logical and relentless way in 
lt he pieced his various factors together was impres- 
2convincing; and a long silence followed his résumé. 
wee at length stood up, as if to break the tension of 
wughts, and walked to the window. ‘‘You may be 
yMarkham,” he admitted. “But my chief objection 


a your senohistan is that the ¢ case ap Drukker 
~ good. I’ve had him in mind as a possibility from th 
but the more suspiciously he acted and the more the ir 
cations pointed toward him, the more I felt incli ed 
dismiss him from consideration. The brain that sc 1 
these abominable murders is too competent, too devilis 
shrewd, to become entangled i in any such net of cire 
stantial evidence as you’ve drawn about. Drukker. Dr 
‘ker has an amazing mentality—his intelligence é 
intellect are supernormal, in fact; and it’s difficult to C 
ceive of him, if guilty, leaving so many loopholes.” 
Ee aeas Wits law, ’ returned Markham with acerbity, “ 
hardly be expected to throw out cases because they’re 
convincing.’ 

“On the other hand,” pursued Vance, ignoring the e 
_ ment, “it is quite obvious that Drukker, even if not gui 
es knows something that has a direct and vital bearing on 
case; and my humble suggestion is that we attempt 
f prise this information out of him. Sperling’s testimony 
'-— given us the lever for the purpose. / . . I say, Mr. Ari 
son, what’s your opinion?” 

“Haven’ t any,” the man answered. “T’m a disinteres 
oa onlooker. I’d hate, however, to see poor Adolph in dura 
— vile.’”’” Though he.would not commit himself it was P 
that he agreed with Vance. 

Heath thought, characteristically, that immediate 
tion was: advisable, and expressed himself to that eff 

“Tf he’s got anything to tell he’ll tell it quick enough a 
he’s locked up.’ 

“Tt’s a difficult situation,” Inspector Moran demur 
in a soft judicial voice. “We can’t afford-to make an et 
If Drukker’s evidence should convict some one else, } 
be-a laughing-stock if we had arrested the wrong man, 

Vance looked toward Markham and nodded agreem 

‘“Why not have him on the tapis first, and ‘see if he ¢ 
be persuaded to unburden his soul. You might dang 
warrant over his head, don’t y know, as a kind of m 
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cement. Then, if he remains coy and reticent, bring — 
the gyves and have the doughty Sergeant escort him 
1¢ bastil Pr 
-arkham sat tapping deeuigely on the desk, He beat 
‘loped in smoke as he puffed nervously on his cigar. 
ast he set his chin firmly and turned to Heath. “Bring 
kker here at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. You’d 
ear take a wagon and a John-Doe warrant in case he 
ss any objection.” His face was grim and determined. 
en [ll find out what he knows—and act accordingly.” 
(conference broke up immediately. It was after five 
ck, and Markham and Vance and I rode up-town to- 
pr to the Stuyvesant Club. We dropped Arnesson at 
subway, and he took leave of us with scarcely a word. 
zarrulous cynicism seemed entirely to have deserted 
. After dinner Markham pleaded fatigue, and Vance 
I went to the Metropolitan and heard Geraldine > 
wr in ‘‘Louise.’” 

e next morning broke dark and misty. Currie called 
l half past seven, for Vance intended to be present at — 
aterview with Drukker; and at eight o’clock we had 

ast in the library before a light grate fire. We were 
up in the traffic on our way down-town, and though 
‘Ss quarter after nine when we reached the District 
ey’s office, Drukker and Heath had not yet arrived. 

2 settled himself comfortably in a large leather- 
sstered chair and lighted a cigarette. “I feel rather 
id this morning,” he remarked. ‘If Drukker tells his 
iH and if the tale is what I think it is, we’ll know the 
ation to the lock.” His words had scarcely been 
id when Heath burst into the office and, facing Mark- 
‘without a word of greeting, lifted both arms and let 
fall in a gesture of hopeless resignation. 
ell, sir, we ain’t going to question Drukker this 
.ng—or no other time,” he blurted. ‘‘He fell offa that 


\puise” was Vance’s favorite modern opera, but he greatly 
kd Mary Garden to Farrar in the title réle. 
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high wall in. Riverside. Park rahe near his ho t; 
ead broke his neck. Wasn’t found till seven 0’ oc 
. morning. His body’s down at’ the morgue now. . 
 breaks.we get!’’ He sank disgustedly into a chair. 
Markham stared at him unbelievingly. “You re | 
he asked, with startled futility. : 
4 “T was up there before they noraewed the bode. ‘On 
the local men phoned me about it just as I was leaving 
office. I stuck around and got all the dope I could.” _ 
. “What did you learn?”’ Markham was fighting og 
an overw helming sense of discouragement. 
“There wasn’t much to find out. Some kids in the Y 
_. found the body about seven o’clock this morning—lot 
kids around, it being Saturday; and the local men hop 
over and called a police surgeon. The doc said Druk 
musta fallen off the wall about ten o’clock last nigt 
-- killed instantly. The wall at that spot—right oppe 
_ 76th Street—is all of thirty feet above the playgrot 
_ The top of it runs along the bridle path; and it’s a wor 
_. more people haven’t broke their necks there. Kids ar 
the time walking along the stone ledge.’ ; 
“Has Mrs. Drukker been notified?” 
d “No. I told ’em I’d attend to it. But I thought Pde c 
here first and see what you wanted done about it.” — 
a Markham leaned back dejectedly. “I don’t see 
: there’s much of anything we can do.’” 
_. “Tt might be well,” suggested Vance, “‘to inform a 
-*. son. He’ll probably be the one who’ll have to look ¢ 
things... . My word, Markham! I’m beginning to t 
_ that this case is a nightmare, after all.. Drukker was 
principal hope, and at the very moment when there 
chance of our forcing him to speak, he tumbles off 
__wall——” Abruptly he stopped. “Off of a wall! . . J 
_. he repeated these words he leapt to his feet. ‘A huneh 
falls off of a wall! . . . A hunchback! .. .” 
. We stared at him as if he had gone out of his mind; 
i 


* 
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I admit that the look on his face sent a chill over me 


es were ‘fixed, Aiees EROS of aman gazing at a, | malignant 
ost. Slowly he turned to: Markham, and said in a voice. 
at I hardly recognized: “It’s another mad melodrama— 
other poner Goce rhyme. . . . ‘Humpty Dumpty” 
‘s time!”’ 

The aetoniched silence that @llowad was broken by a a 
ined harsh laugh from the Sergeant. ier 

‘'That’s stretching things, ain’t it, Mr. Vance?” 

“Tt?s preposterous!’ declared Markham, studying Vance 
th genuine concern. ‘My dear fellow, you've let this 
»e prey on your mind too much. Nothing has happened 
pept that a man with a hump has fallen from the coping 
.a wall in the park. It’s unfortunate, I know; and it’s 
hbly unfortunate at just this time.’’ He went to Vance 
|| put his hand on his shoulder. ‘Let the Sergeant and 
rrun this show—we’re used to these things. Take a trip 
|; get. a good rest. Why not go to Europe as you generally. 
in the spring——?”’ 

Oh, quite—quite.”’ Vance sighed and smiled wearily. 
jae sea air would do me worlds of good, and all that. 
ing me back to normal, what?—build up the wreck of 
ic once noble brain. . I give up! The third act in this 
ible tragedy i is played almost before your eyes, and you 
= ole ignore it.” 

Your imagination has got the better of you,” Mark- 

i. returned, with the patience of a deep affection. 
(nn’t worry about it any more. Have dinner with me 
ight. We’ll talk it over then.” 

13 this moment Swacker looked in, and spoke to the 
}eant. “Quinan of the World is here. ‘Wants to see you.” 
papeham swung about. “Oh, my God! ... . Bring him 


lininan entered, Paved us a cheery salutation, and 
Iyed the Sergeant a letter. 

Irnother billet-doux'—received this morning.—What 
ldeges do I get for being so big-hearted?’’ 


hove letter] 


| ie 


of the élite type. The note read: 


THE "BISHOP MURDER CASE PO oy 
Be rieath opened the letter as the rest of us Isolad on 
once I recognized the paper and the faint nie char t 


Humpty Dumpty. sat on a wall, ae 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall: 3 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s men ‘ 
Cannot put H: umypty Dumpty together again. 


Then came that ominous signature, in capitals: TE 


BISHOP. 


XVII: AN ALI-NIGHT LIGHT 
(Saturday, April 16; 9.30 a. m.). 


Wuen Heath had got rid of Quinan with promises such 
would have gladdened any reporter’s heart,’ there we 


several minutes of tense silence in the office. ‘“The Bishoy 


had been at his grisly work again; and the case had ne 
become a terrible triplicate affair, with the solution a 
parently further off than ever. It was not, however, t 
insolubility of these incredible crimes that primar 
affected us; rather was it-the inherent horror that em 
nated, like a miasma, from the acts themselves. 

Vance, who was pacing sombrely up and down, ga 
voice to his troubled emotions. ‘‘It’s damnable, Markhe 
—it’s the essence of unutterable evil. . . . Those childr 
in the park—up early on their holiday in search of dreai 
—-busy with their play and make-believe . . . and th 
the silencing reality—the awful, overpowering disillusic 

. Don’t you see the wickedness of it? Those childr 
found Humpty Dumpty—their Humpty Dumpty, wi 
whom they had played—lying dead at the foot of 4 


1Tt may be recalled that the World’s accounts of the Bishop ¢ 
were the envy of the other metropolitan newspapers. Sergeant Hea 
though impartial in his statements of facts to the press, neverthel 
managed to save several picturesque bonnes-bouches for Quinan, 
permitted himself certain speculations which, while having no m 
value, gave the World’s stories an added interest and color. 
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ous wall—a Humpty Dumpty. they could touch ant : 
p over, broken and twisted and never more to be put # 
ether. ... .”’ 3 
[e paused by the winaeu and fepked out. The mist‘had 
-d, and a faint diffusion of spring sunlight lay over the — 
I stones of the city. The golden eagle on the New York | 
Building glistened in the distance. < 
[ say; one simply mustn’t get neice es he 1 re=.; 
iked with a forced smile, turning back to the room. 
idecomposes the intelligence and stultifies the dialectic 
cesses. Now that we know Drukker was nof the capri- | 
3 victim of the law of gravity, but was given a helpin’ 
1 in his departure from this world, the sooner we be- 
energetic, the better, what?” Though his change of - 
was an obvious tour de force,? it roused the rest of us 
. our gloomy apathy. Markham reached for the tele- 
ae and made arrangements with Inspector Moran for — 
th to handle the Drukker case. Then he called the 
iical Examiner’s office and asked for an immediate 
xmortem report. Heath got up vigorously, and after 
ing three cups of ice-water, stood with legs apart, his 
pulled far down on his forehead, waiting for the 
lrict Attorney to indicate a line of action. 
larkham moved restlessly. ‘Several men from your 
trtment, Sergeant, were supposed to be keeping an eye | 
ae Drukker and Dillard houses. Did you talk to any 
em this morning?”’ 
didn’t have time, sir; and, anyway, I figured it was 
an accident. But I told the boys to hang around until 
| back.’ 
That did the Medical Examiner have to say?” 
ly that it looked like an accident; and that Drukker 
een dead about ten hours. . . .” 
nee interpolated a question. “Did he mention a frac- 
: Skull in addition to the broken neck?” 
‘ell, sir, he didn’t exactly say the skull was fractured; 
e did state that Drukker had landed on the back of ‘ 


«feat. of strength or Laue 
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Stic fend: ” Heath nodded understandingly.- ce guess” t? 
prove to be a fracture all el ies like: R 
. Sprigeg. ” hel 

Gi deutiteillye The sobaiade aa our minister? seen 
- to be simple and efficacious. He strikes his victims on ti 
vault, either stunning them or killing them outright, ar 

then proceeds to cast them in the réles he has chosen f 
them in his puppet-plays. Drukker was no doubt leanit 
_ over the wall, perfectly exposed for such an attack. It w 
misty, and the setting was somewhat obscured. Then can 
the blow on the head, a slight heave, and Drukker f 
noiselessly. over the parapet—the third sacrificial offem 
on the altar of old Mother Goose.” 

“What gets me,” declared Heath with surly anger, ‘ ‘ 
why Guilfoyle,’ the fellow I set to watch the rear of t 
~ Drukker house, didn’t report the fact that Drukker w 

out all night. He returned to the Bureau at eight o’cloc 
and I missed him.—Don’t you think, sir; it might be 
good idea to find out what he knows before we : ‘go 4 
town?” 
Markham agreed, and Heath bawled an order over t 
_ telephone. Guilfoyle made the distance between Poli 
Headquarters and the Criminal Courts Building in k 
than ten minutes. The Sergeant almost pounced on hi 
as he entered. ‘“‘What time did Drukker leave the hot 
last night?” he bellowed. 

“About eight o’clock—right after he’d had dinne 

- Guilfoyle was ill at ease, and his tone had the wheedli 

one of one who had been caught in a dereliction 
uty =. 

“Which way did he go?” 
“He came out the back door, walked down: the ran) 
and. went into the Dillard house through the arche 
room.’ 

- “Paying a social visit?” 


3 Guilfoyle, it may be remembered, was one of the detectives v 
shadowed Tony Skeel in the Canary murder case. 
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Tt looked that way, ‘Sergeant. He spends a lot of nme 
he Dillards’.’’ 
Huh! And what time did he come back home?”’ et 
uilfoyle moved uneasily. “It. don’t look’ like he came i 
< home, Sergeant.” = 
Dh, it don’t?” Heath’s retort was ponderous with sar- — 
ne “ey thought maybe after he’d broke his neck he | 
nta come back and passed the time of day with you.” — 
What I meant was, Sergeant ig ~ 
You meant that Drukker—the bird you were sup- | 
id to keep an eye on—went'to call on the Dillards at 
£ o'clock, -and then you set down in the arbor, most 
, and took a little beauty nap... . What time did 
ake up?” 
ay, listen!” Guilfoyle bristled. “I didn’t take no nap. 
3 on the job all night. Just because I didn’t happen to 
his guy come back home don’t mean I was laying © 
1 on the watch.” 
ell, if you didn’t see him come back, why didn’t you 
e in that he was spending his week-end out of town or 
‘thing ee 3 
(fhought he musta come in 1 by the front door.” d 
thinking again, were you? Ain’t your brain worn out 
Imorning?”’ 

ave a heart, Sergeant. My job wabn’t to tail Drak 
You told me to watch the house and see who went in - 
rut, and that if there-was any sign of trouble to bust 
Now, here’s what happened. Drukker went to the 
ds’ at eight o’clock, and I kept my eye on the win- 
of the Drukker house. Along about nine o’clock the 
oes up-stairs and turns on the light in her room. Half 
later the light goes out, and says I: ‘She’s put to 
Then along about ten o’clock the lights are turned 
rukker’s room——”’ 
that’s this?” 
*+h—you heard me. The lights go on in Drikker 3 
about ten o’clock; and I can see a shadow of some- 
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‘body moving about.—Now, I ask you, iSeeecanie wouldn’ 
you yourself have took it for granted that the’ hunchbac 
had come in by the front door?” 


Heath grunted. ‘“Maybe so,” he admitted. ““You’. re sul 
it was ten o’clock?”’ 
“T didn’t look at my watch; but I’m here to tell you 


wasn’t far off of ten.” 


“And what time did the lights go out in Drakker 
room?” 

“They didn’t go out. They stayed on all night. He we 
a queer bird. He didn’t keep regular meee) and twice be 
fore his lights were on till nearly morning.”> 

~“That’s quite understandable,” came Gakeue s laz 

voice. ‘He has been at work on a difficult problem lateh 
—But tell us, Guilfoyle: what about the light in Mr 
Drukker’s room?” 

“Same as usual. The old dame always keeps. a light bun 
ing in her room all night.” 

“Was there any one on guard in front of the Drukke 


~ house last night?’ Markham asked Heath. 


“Not after six o’clock, sir. We’ve had a man tailin 


“ Drukker during the day, but he goes off duty at six whe 
Guilfoyle takes up his post in the rear.” 


There was a moment’s silence. Then Vance turned 1 
Guilfoyle. “How far away were you last night from tl 
door of the alleyway between the two apartment houses’ 

The man paused to visualize the scene. ‘‘Forty or fift 
feet, say.” 

“And between you and the alleys were the iron fen 
and some tree branches.”’ 

“Yes, sir. The view was more or less cut off, if that 
what you mean.” 

“Would it have been possible for any one, coming fro 
the direction of the Dillard house, to have gone out al 
returned by that door without your noticing him?’ 

“Tt mighta been done,” the detective admitted; ‘“pr 
vided, of course, the guy didn’t want me to see him. It w 
foggy and dark last night, and there’s always a lot of traf 
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2s from the Drive that woulda drowned out me move- 
ts if he was being extra cautious.” i€ 
then the Sergeant had sent Guilfoyle back ss the _ 
eau to await orders, Vance gave voice to his perplexity. 
3 a dashed complicated situation. Drukker called on 
Dillards at eight. o’cloeck, and at ten o’clock he was 
‘ed over the wall in the park. As you observed, the — 
that Quinan just showed us was postmarked 11 p. m. 
rich means that it was probably typed before the crime. 
|Bishop therefore had planned his comedy in advance 
prepared the note for the press. The audacity of it is 
win’. But there’s one assumption we can tie to— 
aly, that the murderer was some one who knew of 
xker’s exact whereabouts and proposed movements 
seen eight and ten.” 

take it,” said Markham, “your theory is that the 
derer went and returned by the apartment-house 
1 92 


th, I say! I have no theory. I asked Guilfoyle about 
ley merely in case we should learn that no one but 
-ker was seen going to the park. In that event we 
| assume, as a tentative hypothesis, that the naurderer 
managed to avoid detection by taking the alleyway 
“rossing to the park in the middle of the block.” 
ith that possible route open to the murderer,” Mark- 
vobserved gloomily, ‘it wouldn’t matter much who 
peen going out with Drukker.” 
at’s just it. The person who staged this farce may 
vwalked boldly into the park under the eyes of an alert: 
nidon, or’ he may have hied stealthily through the 
”? Markham nodded an unhappy agreement. ‘The 
{that bothers me most, however,” continued Vance, 
nat light in Drukker’s room all night. It was turned 
about the time the poor chap was tumbling into 
sty. And Guilfoyle says that he could see some one 
ag about there after the light went on 
‘broke off, and stood for several seconds in an atti- 
bf concentration. “I say, Sergeant; I don’t suppose 
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you know whether or not Drukker’ s front-door key 
e 7 his pocket when he was found.” 4 
a “No, sir; but I can find out in no ind The contents 
his pockets are being held till after the autopsy.’’ Hea 
stepped to the telephone, and a moment later he was ta 
ing to the desk sergeant of the 68th-Street Precinct $§ 
tion. Several minutes of waiting passed; then he grunt 
~~ and banged down the receiver. “Not a ney of any kind 
Po bam.” : 

‘Ah!’ Vance drew a deep puff on his cours anal 
haled the smoke slowly. “I’m beginnin’ to think that 
Bishop purloined Drukker’s key and’ paid a visit to _ 


2 room after the murder. Sounds incredible, I know; b 


for that matter, so does everything else that’ s happened 
this fantastic business.” 
But ‘what, in God’s name, would have been his objed 


protested Markham incredulously. 


“‘We don’t know yet. But I have an idea that when 


— learn the motive of these astonishin’ crimes, we'll be 


stand why that visit was paid.” 
Markham, his face set austerely, took his hat from: 


- closet. “We'd better be getting out there.” - 


But Vance made no move. He remained standing by 
_ desk smoking abstractedly. ““Y’ know, Markham,” 
said, “it occurs to me that we should see Mrs. Druk 
first. There was tragedy in that house last night: so1 
thing strange took place there that needs explaining; ¢ 
now perhaps she’ll tell-us the secret that has been loc! 
up in her brain. Moreover, she hasn’t been notified 
Drukker’s death, and with all the rumor and gossip in 
neighborhood, w ‘ord of some kind is sure to leak thra 
to her before long. I fear the result of the shock when 
hears the news. In fact, I’d feel better if we got hol« 
Barstead right away and took him with us. What do > 
say to my phoning him?” Markham assented, and Va 
briefly explained the situation to the doctor: : 
We drove up-town immediately, called for Barste 
and procecdem at once to the Dress pause. Our ring 


oe 
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sred by Mrs. Menzel, whose face showed plainly that 
new of Drukker’s death.. Vance, after one glance at 


2d her into the drawing-room away from the stairs, 
Sked in a low tone: “Has Mrs. Drukker heard the 


ge 


ot yet,’ she answered, in a frightened, quavering 


“Miss Dillard came over an hour ago, but’I told her 
astress had gone out. I was afraid to let her-up-stairs.. 


thing’s wrong. .”’ She began to tremble violently. 
lhat’s wrong; Mrs. Menzel?” Vance placed a quiciaaz 
jon her arm. 

don’t know. But she hasn’t made a sound all mom- 
‘he didn’t come down for breakfast .. . ard Tm 
{to go and call her.’’ 

hen did you hear of the accident?”’ 

rrly—right after eight o’clock. The paper boy fold 
ad I saw all the people down on the Drive.” 

wn’t be frightened,”’ Vance consoled her. “We have 
xctor here, and we’ll attend to everything.”’ 

turned back to the hall and led the way upstairs. 
swe came to Mrs. Drukker’s room he knocked softly 
eceiving no answer, opened the door. The room was 
. The night-light still burned on the table, and I 
i that the bed had not been slept in. Without a word 


3 main doors, and one of them, we knew, led to. 
ver’s study. Unhesitatingly Vance stepped to the 
end opened it without knocking. The window shades 
avn but they were white and semi-transparent, 
e gray daylight mingled with the ghastly yellow 
a from the old-fashioned chandelier. The lights 


Guilfoyle had seen burning all night had not been 
lished. Vance halted on the threshold, and I saw 
am, who was just in front of me, give a start. 
iither o’ God!’ breathed the Sergeant, and crossed 
On the foot of the narrow bed lay Mrs. Drukker, 
Fea, Her face was ashen white; her eyes were set 
sideous stare; and_her hands were clutching her 
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retraced his steps down the hall. There were only — 


ination. “You know, she’s suffered for years from chro 


ee 


every respect.” 


j 


Breast. Barstead sprang rarest and jenned over. 
touching her once or twice he ‘straightened up ane sho 
his head slowly. 

“She’s gone. Been dead probably most of the nigh t 
He bent over the body again and began making an exar 


sae ‘arteriosclerosis, and hypertrophy of the hea 
. Some sudden shock brought on an acute dilatatio 
. Yes, I’d say she died about the same time as Drt 
ker . . . round ten o’clock.”’ 
-“A natural death?” asked Vance. 
- “Oh, undoubtedly. A shot of adrenalin in the net 
might have saved her if I’d been here at Ae time. a 
“No signs of violence?” a 
“None. As I told you, she died from ‘dilatation of 
heart brought on by shock. A clear case—true to type 


ra 
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(Saturday, April 16; 1 1a. m.) 


_ WueEn the doctor had straightened Mrs. Drukker’s: 
on the bed and covered it with a sheet, we returned doy 
stairs. Barstead took his departure at once after promisi 


_~to send the death certificate to the Sergeant wie 


hour. 
“Tt’s scientifically correct to talk of natural death fr 
shock,”’ said Vance, when we were alone; “but our # 
mediate problem, d’ ye see, is to ascertain the cause of ; 
sudden shock. Obviously it’s connected with Drukk 
death. Now, I wonder. .. .” Turning impulsively, 
entered the drawi ing-room. Mrs. Menzel was sitting w. 
we had left her, in-an attitude of horrified expectam 
Vance went to her and said kindly: “Your mistress died 
heart failure during the night. And it’s much better , 
she should not have outlived her son.” 


’ 
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‘THE WALL IN THE PARK Mi cae tans Wi 
rott ged? thr die ewige Feuh'!” 1 the woman murmured 
sly. “Ja, it is best. . ! 
“he end. came at about ten last night. —Were you 
ce at that time, Mrs. Menzel?’’ 
ll night I was awake.’’ She spoke in a low, awed voice. 
nce contemplated her with eyes half shut. ‘Tell us 
you heard?” 
omebody came here last night!’’ 
res, some one came at about ten o clotkeeDy the 
-door. Did you hear him enter?” 
To; but after I had gone to bed I heard voices in Mr. 
tker’ s room.’ 
Vas it ace to hear voices in his room at ten o’clock 
sht?”’ , 
‘ut it wasn’t him! He had a high voice, and this one 
cow and gruff.”” The woman looked up in bewildered 
5. “And the other voice was Mrs. Drukker’s ...° 
the never went in Mr. Drukker’s room at night!’ 
cow could you hear so plainly with your door shut?” 
ty room is right over Mr. Drukker’s,” she explained. 
I was worried—what with all these awful things 
‘on; so I got up and listened at the top of the steps.” 
can’t blame you,” said Vance. ‘‘What did you hear?” 
t first it-was like as though the mistress was moan- 
\ut right away she began to laugh, and then the man 
—angry-like. But pretty soon I heard him laugh, too. 
‘that it sounded like the poor lady was praying—I 
|hear her saying ‘Oh, God—oh, God!’ Then the man 
'l some more—very quiet and low. ... And in a 
vwhile it seemed like the mistress was—reciting—a 
”) 


could you recognize the poem if you heard it again? 
Was it 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall: 

Humpty Dumpty had.a great fall. . .”’? 
't Gott, das ist’s!? It sounded just like that!’ A new 


od grant her everlasting peace !] 2 [By God, that’s it!] | 


Eerie came into: fhe woman’s expression. “and \ 

ker fell from the wall last night..... 1 

_. “Did you hear anything else, “Mrs. Menzel?’ é Vesa 

matter-of-fact voice interrupted her confused “a 

- of Drukker’s death to the verse she had heard. z 

_ Slowly she shook her head. “No. Everything was at 
after that.” 

: “Did you hear any one leave Mr. Drukker’s room?” 

She gave Vance a panic-stricken nod. “A few minut 

later some one opened and shut the door, very soft; an 

heard steps moving down the hall in the dark. Then { 

stairs creaked, and pretty soon the front door sh oo 

“What did you do after that?” ; a 

“T listened a little while, and then I went back to } 

But I couldn’t sleep. . . .” 

“Tt’s all over now, Mrs. Menzel,’”’ Vance told her co 

‘fortingly. ‘‘There’s nothing for you to fear.—You’d b 

go to your room and wait till we need you.” Reluctan 

the woman went up-stairs. <I 

.. “T think now,” saidjVance, “we can make a preter cl 

guess as to what happened here last night. The murde 

took Drukker’s key and let himself in by the front do 

He knew Mrs. Drukker’s quarters were at the rear, and 

_ no doubt counted on: accomplishing his business in Dr 

__ ker’s room and departing as he had come. But Mrs. Dri 

_ ker heard him. It may be she associated him with: 

little man’ who had left the black bishop at her door, ¢ 

feared that her son was in danger. At any rate, she w 

at once to. Drukker’s room. The door may have b 

slightly open, and I think she saw the intruder and ree 

nized him. Startled and apprehensive, she stepped ins 

and asked him why he was there. He may have answe 

that he had come to inform her of Drukker’s death—wh 

__ would account for her moans and her hysterical laugh 

_ But that was-only a prelimin’ry on his part—a play 

time. He was devising some means of meeting the si 

. tion—he was planning how he would kill her! Oh, tk 


t.room alive. Maybe he told her so in as many words— 
spoke ‘angry-like,’ you recall. And then he laughed. He ~ 
_ torturing her now—perhaps telling her the whole™ 
th i in a burst of insane egoism; and she could say only 
God—oh God!’ He explained: how he had pushed: 
kker over the wall. And did he mention Humpty 
mpty? I think he did; for what more appreciative 
dence could he have had for his monstrous jest than 
victim’s own mother? That last revelation proved too 
+h for her hypersensitive brain. She repeated the 
eery rhyme in a spell of horror; and then the accumu- 
shock dilated her heart. She fell across the bed, and 
urderer was saved the necessity of sealing her lips 
1 his own hands. He saw what had happened, and went 
tly away.’’ 
tarkham took a turn up and down the room. ‘The 
; comprehensible part of last night’s tragedy,” he 
“is this man should have come here after Druk- 
ance was sibling thoughtfully. “We’d better ask 
esson to help us explain that point. Maybe he can 
some light on it.” : 
veh, maybe he can,’’ chimed in Heath. Then after 
ig his cigar between: his lips for a moment, he added 
ly: “There’s several people around here, I’m think- 
that could do some high-class explaining.”’ 
rkham halted before the Sergeant. ‘‘The first thing 
better do is to find out what your men know about 
ovements of the various persons hereabouts last 
5. Suppose you bring them here and let me question 
.—How many were there, by the way?—and what 
ttheir posts?” 
e Sergeant had risen, alert and energetic. “There 
(three, sir, besides Guilfoyle. Emery was set to tail 
ee; Snitkin was stationed at the Drive and 75th — 
at to watch the Dillard house; and Hennessey was 


- posted on 75th Street up near West End eonue — 


all waiting down at the place where Drukker v was foul 


7 get ’em up here pronto.” 
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-Snitkin first as the one most likely to have informati 


minor réle in both the Benson and the Canary case. The da 


He disappeared through the front door, and in less | 
five minutes returned with the three detectives. I rece 
nized them all, for each had worked on one or more of t 
cases In which Vance had figured.? Markham question 


bearing directly on the previous night’s affair. The follc 
ing points were brought out by his testimony: 

Pardee had emerged from his house at 6.30 and gone 
straight to the Dillards’. 

At 8.30 Belle Dillard, in an evening gown, had go 
into a taxi and been driven up West End Avenue 
(Arnesson had come out of the house with her anc 
helped her into the taxicab, but had immediately re 
turned indoors.) 

At 9.15 Professor Dillard and Drukker had left thi 
Dillard house and walked slowly toward Riversid 
Drive. They had crossed the Drive at 74th Street, anc 
turned up the bridle path. 

At 9.30 Pardee had come out of the Dillard house 
walked down to the Drive, and turned up-town. 

At a little after 10.00 Professor Dillard had returne: 
to his house alone, recrossing the Drive at 74th Street 
’ At 10.20 Pardee had returned home, coming fror 
the same direction he had taken when going out. 

Belle Dillard had been brought home at 12.30 in 
limousine filled with young people. 

Hennessey was interrogated next; but his evide 
merely substantiated Snitkin’s. No one had approae 
the Dillard house from the direction of West End Aver 


3 Hennessey had kept watch with Doctor Drumm over the Gr 
mansion from the Narcoss Flats, in the Greene murder case. Sni 
also had taken part in the Greene investigation, and had play 


Emery was the detective who had unearthed the cigarette § 
from beneath the fire-logs in Alvin Benson’s living-room. 


Ski to "Santos hore: he had Toheved: at six, 
ne ae epent the early part of the afternoon at the a 
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SEVENTY FIFTH STREET 
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.ttan Chess Club and had returned home at about~ 
Hiclock. 

jon, like Snitkin and Hennessey said,’’ Emery con- 
| “he went to the Dillards’ at half past six, and 
it till half past nine. When he came out I followed, 


Se sn 
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na ott era a block or so. Rae fs He walked : ' 

Drive to 79th Street, crossed to the upper park 
toward'the Yacht Club. 

asked. 


_ less you walk along the Drive.” : : 


_south side of 79th Street. He went slowly down the w 


- along the top of the wall under the drinking fountain, ¥ 


walked round the big grass bowl, past the rocks, and 0: 


‘Did he take the path where Sprigg was shot?’ ¥ 


Screwed tor Macrae any other path up that way? 


- “How far did he go?” : ; 
“The fact is, he stopped right about where Spriee : 
bumped off. Then he came back the same way he’d g 
and turned into the little park with the playground on = 


under the trees along the bridle path; and as he pas 


should he run into but the old man and the hac 
resting up against the ledge and talking. . . .” 

“You say he met Professor Dillard and Drukker at 
very spot where Drukker fell over the wall?” Markh 
leaned forward hopefully. 

“Yes, sir. Pardee stopped. to visit with them; ani 
naturally kept on going. As. I passed ’em I heard 
hunchback say: ‘Why ain’t you practising chess this € 
ning?’ And it sounded to me like he was sore at Pardee 
stopping, and was hinting that he wasn’t wanted. A 
how, I ambled along the wall till I got to 74th Street wi 
there was a couple of trees to hide under. my 

“How well could you see Pardee and Drukker a 
you'd reached 74th Street?” interrupted Markham. ~ 

“Well, sir, to tell you the truth, I couldn’t see ’em at 
It was getting pretty misty about that time, and fl 
isn’t any lamp-post at that part of the walk where 1 
were confabulating. But I figured Pardee would be al 
pretty soon, so I waited for him.” 

“This must have been well on toward ten o’clo 

“About a quarter of, I should say, sir.” 

“Were there any people on the walk at that time?” 

“I didn’t see anybody. The fog musta driven ’em 
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Be 
Aes et no warm battery evening. And 7 was. 
account of there being nobody around that I went as 
ahead as I did. Pardee’s nobody’s fool, and Td alte 
caught him looking at me once or twice as though he sa 
pected I was tailing him.” ; 
; “How long was it before you picked him up neain 5 " 
, Emery shifted his position. “My figuring wasn’t so Or 
last night,” he confessed, with a weak grin. ‘“‘Pardee mus: 
gone back the way he came and recrossed the Drive | 
79th Street; for a half-hour or so later I saw him headu 
home in front of the apartment-house light on the corn 
of 75th Street.” 

“But,’”’ interposed Vance, ‘Sf you were at the 74t 
Street entrance to the park ‘until a quarter past ten y: 
must have seen Professor Dillard pass you. He Tetum 
home about ten o’clock by that route.” 

“Sure, I saw him. I’d been waiting for Pardee abe 
twenty minutes when the professor came strolling alo. 
all alone, crossed the Drive, and went home. I natura. 
thought Pardee and the hunchback were still gabbing, 
that’s why I took it easy and didn’t go back to check uy 

“Then, as I understand, about fifteen minutes a 
Professor Dillard passed you, you saw Pardee returni 

‘home from the opposite direction along the Drive.” 

“That’s right, sir. And, of course, I took up my pi 
again on 75th Street.’ 

“You realize, Emery,’’ said ‘Markham gravely, “that 
was during the time you waited at 74th Street that Dn 

_ ker fell over the wall.’ 

“Yes, sir. But you’re not blaming me, are you? Wat 
ing a man on a foggy night on an open path when th 
ain’t anybody around to screen you, is no easy job. ¥ 
gotta take a few chances and do a little figuring if ) 

don’t want to get spotted.” 
| “T realize your difficulty, ” Markham told him; 
Tm not criticizing you.’ 

The Sergeant dismissed the three duvocties gruftly,: 
was obviously dissatisfied with their reports. ‘The fart 
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» he complained, “the more a eet up this case — 
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rss corda,* Sergeant,”’ Vance exhorted him. “Let 
‘dark despair o’ercome you: When we have Pardee’s — 
| the Professor’s testimony as to what took place while 
2ry was watchfully waiting beneath the trees at 74th — 
-et, Wwe may be able to fit some very interestin’ bits to- 
ner.’ 
s he spoke Belle Dillan entered the front hall from the 
of the house. She saw us in the drawing-room and — 
e in at once. “‘Where’s Lady Mae?” she asked in a 
‘bled voice. ‘‘I was here an hour ago, and Grete told me 
was out. And she’s not in her room now.” 
ance rose and gave her his chair. ‘Mrs. Drukker died > 
might of heart failure. When you were here earlier Mrs. 
azel was afraid to let you go up-stairs.”’ 
ne girl sat very quiet for some time. Presently the 
3 welled to her eyes. ‘‘Perhaps she heard of Adolph’s 
ible accident.” 
Possibly. But it’s not quite clear what happened here 
might. Doctor Barstead thinks Mrs. Drukker died at 
tt ten o’clock.”’ 
hlmost the same time Adolph died,” she murmured. 
seems too terrible. . . . Pyne told me of the accident 
1 I came down to breakfast this morning,—every one 
se quarter was talking about it,—and I came over at 
ito be with Lady Mae. But Grete said she had gone 
vand I didn’t know what to think. There’ s something 
strange about Adolph’s death. 
What do you mean by that, Miss Dillard?” Vance 
L by the window watching her covertly. . 
on’t know—what I mean,” she answered brokenly. 

i only yesterday afternoon Tady" Mae spoke to me 
\t Adolph and the—wall. 

h, did she, now?” Vance’ s ‘tone was more indolent 
usual, but every nerve in his body was, I knew, vigi- 
ry Blert: 


tift up your hearts] 


me On: my way to the (ons mounts: 

low, hushed voice, “I walked ae ey Mae alon 
; ‘bridle. path above the playground—she often went. the: 
~ to watch Adolph playing with the children,—and we st« 
for a long time leaning over the stone balustrade of 


wall. A group of children were gathered around Adol 
he had a toy aeroplane and was showing them how to f 
it. And the children seemed to regard him as one of thet 
‘selves; they didn’t look upon him as a grown-up. Lac 
- Mae was very happy and proud about it. She watch 
him with shining eyes, and then she said to me: ‘They’ 
_ not afraid of him, Belle, because he’s a hunchback. Th 


fault for letting him fall when he was little’. . .” T 
- girl’s voice faltered, and she put her handkerchief to h 
eyes. 

“So she mentioned to you that the children called Dru 
ker Humpty Dumpty.” Vance reached slowly in his pock 
for his cigarette-case. 

She nodded, and a moment later lifted her head as 
- forcing herself to face something she dreaded. ° 
“Yes! And that’s what was so strange; for after a lit: 
while she shuddered and drew back from the wall. I ask 
her what was the matter, and she said in a, terrified voi 
‘Suppose, Belle—suppose that Adolph should ever fall 
of this wall—the way the real Humpty Dumpty did! Iu 
almost afraid myself; but I forced a smile, and told her s 
- was foolish. It didn’t do any good, though. She shook } 
head and gave me a look that sent a chill through n 
: ‘I’m not foolish,’ she said. ‘Wasn’t Cock Robin killed w 
a, bow and arrow, and wasn’t Johnny Sprig shot witk 
little gun—right here in New York?’” The girl turnec 
| frightened gaze upon us. “And it did happen, didn’t if 
just as she foresaw?” 

_ “Yes, it happened,’’ Vance nodded. “But we mustn’t 

mystical about it. Mrs. Drukker’s imagination was | 
KE normal. All manner of wild conjectures went through | 


eae 
, met =< or 
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: Se ad ith fines as other Mother-Goos 
aths so vivid in her memory, it’s not remarkable that | 
2 should have turned the children’s sobriquet. for her son — 
© a tragic speculation of that kind. That he should aod 
ally have been killed in the manner she feared is nothing — 
sre than a coincidence. . . .” He paused and drew — 
aply on his cigarette. “I say, Miss Dillard,” he asked — 
sligently;. “did you, by any chance, repeat your con- — 
rsation with Mrs. Drukker to any one yesterday?” ; 
She regarded him with some surprise before answering. 
mentioned it at dinner last night. It worried me all the © 
‘ernoon, and—somehow—I didn’t want to ee it to 
-self.”’ : 
‘Were any comments made about it?”’ 
‘Uncle told me I shouldn’t spend so much time with 
tly Mae—that she was unhealthily morbid. He said the 
aation was very tragic, but that there was no need for — 
ito share Lady Mae’s suffering. Mr. Pardee agreed with 
ble. He was very sympathetic, and asked if something 
kid not be done to help Lady Mae’s mental condition.”’ 
“And Mr. Arnesson?”’ 
“Oh, Sigurd never takes anything seriously, —I hate his 
itude sometimes. He laughed as though it was a joke; 
L all he said was: ‘It would be a shame if Adolph took .- 
ttumble before he Bo his new quantum problem worked - 
2 ) 
IIs Mr. Arnesson at home now, by the by?” asked 
ace. ““We want to ask him about the necess’ry arrange- 
nts in regard to the Drukkers.”’ 
He went to the university early this morning; but he’ll 
yack before lunch. He’ll attend-to everything, I am 
2. We were about the only friends Lady Mae and - 
blph had. I’ll take charge in the meantime and see that 
tte gets the house in order.” A few minutes later we left 
sand went to interview Professor Dillard. . 


THE PROFESSOR was plainly perturbed when we entere 
library that noon. He sat i in an easy. chair with his bac! 
et the window, a glass of his precious port on the table beside 
nim. “I’ve been expecting you, Markham,” he said, 
fore we had time to speak. ‘“‘There’s. no need to dissembh 
- Drukker’s death was no accident. I’ll, admit I felt incline 


] to discount the insane implications arising from the deat! 


Bot Robin and Sprigg; but the moment Pyne related the 
_ circumstances of Drukker’s fall I realized that there was ¢ 

definite design behind these deaths: the probabilities o: 

_ their being accidental would be incalculable. You know i i 
3 as well as I; otherwise you wouldn’t be here.” ft 
e Very true.” Markham had seated himself facing the 
_ professor. ‘“‘We’re confronted by a terrific problem. More 
over, Mrs. Drukker died of shock last night at almost. “ 
= ame time her son was killed.” 
“That, at least,” returned the old man after a pause 
“may be regarded as a blessing. It’s better she didn’t sur 
vive him—her mind unquestionably would have col 
_ lapsed.” He looked up. “In what way can I help?” 
“You were probably the last person, with the exception 
_ of the actual murderer, to see Drukker alive; and we would 
- like to know everything you can tell us of what took pla 
-last night.” 

Professor Dillard nodded. ““Drukker came here afta 

_ dinner—about eight, I should say. Pardee had dined witl 
_ us; and Drukker was annoyed at finding him here—in faet 
he was openly hostile. Arnesson twitted him good 
-naturedly about his irascibility—which only made hin 
more irritable; and, knowing that Drukker was anxious t 
- thrash out a problem with me, I finally suggested that h 
and I stroll down to the park. . 

“You were not gone very long,’ , suggested Markham. — 
“No. An unfortunate episode occurred. We walked W 
_ the bridle path to almost the exact spot where, I undet 
- stand, the poor fellow was killed. We had been there : 


1 alee 


"perhaps half an hour, leaning against the stone balustr 
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‘the all, when Pardee walked up. He Micon: to speak é 
‘us, but Drukker was so antagonistic in his remarks that, — 
-er a few minutes, Pardee turned and walked away. in 
3 direction he had come. Drukker was very much upset, 
id I suggested we postpone the discussion. Furthermore, 
damp mist had fallen, and I was beginning to get some 
anges in my foot. Drukker straightway became morose, 
11 said he didn’t care to go indoors just yet. So I left hints : 
yne by the wall, and came home.” 
“Did you mention the episode to Arnesson?”’ . 
T didn’t see Sigurd after I got back. I imagine he’d 
1e to bed.” 

Later as we rose to take our leave, Vance asked casually: 
n you tell us where the key to the alley door is kept?” 
“I know nothing about it, sir,” the professor replied 
itably, but added in a more equable tone: “‘However, as 
member, it used to hang on a nail by the archery-room 
pr.” From Professor Dillard we went straight to Pardee, 
l were received at once in his study. His manner was 
‘d and detached, and even after we had seated ourselves 
remained standing by the window, staring at us with 

riendly eyes. 
Do you know, Mr. Pardee,” asked Markham, “that 
. Drukker fell from the wall in the park at ten o’clock . 
-night—shortly after you stopped and spoke to him?” 
I heard of the accident this morning.’”’ The man’s - 
or became more noticeable, and he toyed ‘nervously | 
1 his watch chain. “It’s very unfortunate.’”’ His eyes 
sed vacantly for a while on Markham. “Have you asked 
fessor Dillard about it? He was with Drukker——" 
ee yes; we’ve just come from him,” interrupted. 
. “He said there was a ruffled atmosphere between 
| id Mr. Drukker last night.” 
beleclée slowly walked to the desk and sat down stiffly. 
vukker was displeased for some reason to find me at the 
vards’ when he came over after dinner. He hadn’t the 
\1 taste to hide his displeasure, and created a somewhat 
varrassing situation. But, knowing him as I did, I tried 


~ 


, however, Professor. 


im out forawalk.” see, 
You didn’t remain long afterward,” observed Va 
ndolently. ae at —— Riese o 

““‘No—about a quarter of an hour. Arnesson was t 
and wanted to turn in, so I went for a walk myself. On m 
return I took the bridle path instead of the Drive, and 
came on Professor Dillard and Drukker standing by the 
- wall talking. Not wishing to appear rude, I stopped for, a 
moment. But Drukker was in a beastly mood and made 
several sneering remarks. I turned and walked back te 
79th Street, crossed the Drive, and came home.” = 
“TI say; didn’t you loiter a bit by the wayside?” = 
a “T sat down near the 79th-Street entrance and smoked 

_ cigarette.” For nearly half an hour Markham and Vance 
interrogated Pardee, but nothing more could be learned 
_ from him. As we came out into the street Arnesson hailed us 
_ from the front porch of the Dillard house and stalked for- 
- ward to meet us. 


ww 
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_ swer he ran on: “Frightful mess. I understand the entire 
_ Drukker family is wiped out. Well, well. And more story: 
book mumbo-jumbo to boot. . . . Any clews?” F 
_ “Ariadne has not yet favored us,’’ responded Vance. 
_ “Are you an ambassador from Crete?”’ <* ; 
_ “One never knows. Bring out your questionnaire.” 
- Vance had led the way toward the wall gate, and we now 
_ stepped down on the range. “We'll repair to the Drukkel 
house first,” he said. ‘‘There’ll be a number of things te 
_ settle. I suppose you'll look after Drukker’s affairs and the 

funeral arrangements.” ; 
_ Arnesson made a grimace. “Elected! I refuse, however 
_ to attend the funeral. Obscene spectacles, funerals. But 
_ Belle and I will see to everything. Lady Mae probably left 
_ a will. We’ll have to find it. Now, where do women “J 


ally hide their wills? . . .” 
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ance: halted by _ the Dillards’ basement 
ped into the archery-room. After glancing along the 


i’ moulding he rejoined us on the range. “The alley 
isn’t there.—By the by, what do you know about it, 


‘Arnesson?’’ 
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door and 


ou mean the key to yon wooden door in the fence? _ 


-Haven’t an idéa on the subject. Never use the alley 
blf—much simpler going out the front door. No one : 
iit, as far as I know. Belle locked it up years ago: 


~zht some one might sneak in off the Drive and get an 
w in the eye. I told her, let ’em get popped—serve ’em 


Lker house by the rear door. Belle Dillard and Mrs. 
cel were busy in the kitchen. “Hallo, sis,’ Arnesson 
2d the girl. His cynical manner had been dropped. 
id lines for a young ’un like you. You’d better run 
“now. [’ll assume command.” And taking her arm in 
alarly paternal fashion, he led her to the door. 


t,” he nodded. ‘“‘We’ll Garry on for the present.— 
lust one question before you go. Did you always keep 
py to the alley door hanging in the archery-room?”’ 
2s—always. Why? Isn’t it there now?” 


2! Disappeared!—Most tragic. Some eccentric key- 
cor has evidently been snooping around.’”’ When the 
iad left us, he cocked an eye at Vance. “What, in the 
vof all that’s unholy, has a rusty key to do with the 


own the hall. ‘We want you to tell us what you can 
‘last night.” 

esson took an easy chair by the front window, and 
out his pipe. “Last night, eh? . . . Well, Pardee 
0 dinner—it’s a sort of habit with him on Fridays. 
-Drukker, in the throes of quantum speculation, 
#:d in to pump the professor; and Pardee’s presence 


i ~ 
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_ for being interested in archery.’’ We entered the. 


twas Arnesson who answered, with burlesque irony. 


1s hesitated and looked back at Vance. “Mr. Arnesson  _ 


Hrhaps nothing,”’ said Vance carelessly. “Let’s go to 
awin’-room. It’s more comfortable there.’’ He led the’ 


. Sted him. ‘Showed his feelings eed? i Gad! No. con 
= The professor: broke up the contretemps' by taking ‘Dru 
ker for an airing. Pardee moped for fifteen minutes or § 
while I tried to keep awake. Then he had the goodnes 
depart. I looked over a few test papers . .. and SO 
bed.” He lighted his pipe. “How does that thrilling redi 
explain the end of poor Drukker?” — 

ae “It doesn’t,” said Vance. “‘But it’s not without intere 
_ —Did. you hear Professor Dillard when he return 
; 

a 


~ home?” 
3 “Wear him?” Arnesson chuckled. ‘When he hob 
about with his gouty foot, thumping his stick down a: 
shaking the banisters, there’s no mistaking his arrival ; 
the scene. Fact is, he was unusually noisy last night.” 

“Offhand, what do you make of these new develo 
ments?” asked Vance, after a short pause. 

“T’m somewhat foggy as to the details. The praia 

was not exactly phosphorescent. Sketchy, in fact. Drukk 
fell from the wall, like Humpty Dumpty, round t 
o’clock, and was found this morning—that’s all plain. B 
under what conditions did Lady Mae succumb to shoe 
Who, or what, shocked her? And how?’ 
@ “The murderer took Drukker’s key and came here i 
mediately after the crime. Mrs. Drukker caught him in } 
- son’s room. There was a scene, according to the cook, w 
listened from the head of the stairs; and during it M 
Drukker died from dilatation of the heart. ¥ 

“Thereby relieving the gentleman of the bother 
killing her.” 

“That seems clear enough,” agreed Vance. “But F 
reason for the murderer’s visit here i is not so lucid. Can y 
suggest an explanation?” I 

Arnesson puffed: thoughtfully on his pipe. ““Incomp 
hensible,”’ he muttered at length. “Drukker had no va 
ables, or no compromising documents. Straightfory 


1 [Inopportune occurrence] 


cuss—not the kind to mix in any dirty busine 
0 possible reason for any one prowling about. 


ance lay back and appeared to relax. ‘What was this 
ktum theory Drukker was working on?” oR ota 
‘1a! Big thing!’ Arnesson became animated. “He was — 
he path of reconciling the Einstein-Bohr theory of | 
ition with the facts of interference, and of overcoming — 
meconsistencies inherent in Einstein’s hypothesis. His 
rreh had already led him to an abandonment of causal a 
s-time coordination of atomic phenomena, and to its zs 
cement by a statistical description? ... Would 
revolutionized physics—made him famous. Shame 
ag told off before he’d put his data in shape.” 
Q you happen to know where Drukker kept the 
s of these computations?” . = 
1 a loose-leaf note-book—all tabulated and indexed. _ 
odical and neat about everything. Even his chirog- 
7 was like copperplate.” ‘oon 
i know, then, what the note-book looked like?” 
ought to. He showed it to me often enough. Red _ 
cleather cover—thin yellow pages—two or three clips | 
ery sheet holding notations—his name gold-stamped _ 
wge letters_on the binding. . .. Poor devil [Siete 
ier iz” 
there would this note-book be now?” 5 
ae of two places—either in the drawer of his desk in 
wudy or else in the escritoire in his bedroom. In the 
me, of course, he worked in the study; but he fussed 
ind night whenewrapped up in a problem. Kept an 
pire in his bedroom, where he put his current records 
lhe retired, in case he got an inspiration to monkey 


important step toward the solution of these complex prob- 
as taken a few years later by the de Broglie-Schrédinger 
a8 laid down in de Broglie’s ‘““Ondes et Mouvements’”’ and 
hnger’s “‘Abhandlungen zur Wellenmechanik.” 

passes away the glory of the world] 
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~ Arnesson rambled on. The i impression he gave was t. 
had scarcely heard the description of Drukker’s hal 


_ state of expectancy, though just what we hoped for 


on Arnesson’s part; but straightway he rose. 


Vance had been gazing lazily out of the wind 


but presently he turned and fixed Arnesson with a lan: 
look. ‘I say,” he drawled; ‘‘would you mind toddling 
stairs and fetching Drukker’s note-book? Look in bo 
study and the bedroom.” ; 
I thought I noticed an almost inpareepeete hesita 


“Good idea. Too valuable a document to be left. ly 
round.”’ And he strode from the room. * 
Markham began pacing the floor, and Heath revea 
his uneasiness by puffing more energetically on his € 
There was a tense atmosphere in the little drawing-r 
as we waited for Arnesson’s return. Each of us was 


feared would have been difficult to define. In less tha 
minutes Arnesson reappeared at the door. He shrugged 
shoulders and held out empty hands. ‘Gone!’ he 
nounced. ‘‘Looked in every likely place—couldn’t find | 
He threw himself into a chair and relighted his pi 
“Can’t understand it. Perhaps he hid it.” x 

“Perhaps,” murmured Vance. a 


XX: THE NEMESIS 
‘Saturday, April 16; 1 p. m.) 


Ir was past one o’clock, and Markham, Vance and I r 
to the Stuyvesant Club. Heath remained at the Druk 
house to carry on the routine work, to draw up his r 
and to deal with the reporters who would be swarn 
there shortly. Markham was booked for a conference ¥ 
the Police Commissioner at three o’clock; and after lu 
Vance and I walked to Stieglitz’s Intimate “a 


6 an Shout af an exhibition of Georcia O'Keeffe’: s flora. 
ractions. Later we dropped in at Aeolian Hall and sat 
ugh. Debussy’s G-minor quartette. There were sme. 
anne water-colors at the Montross Galleries; but by the 
s we had pushed our way through the late-afternoon © 
de of Fifth Avenue the light had begun to fail, and 
ce ordered the chauffeur to the Stuyvesant Club, 
ce we joined Markham for tea. : 
feel so youthful, so simple, so innocent,’’ Vance com- — 
aed lugubriously. “‘So many things are happenin’, and — 
ire bein’ manipulated so ingeniously that I can’t grasp - 
| It’s very disconcertin’, very confusin’. I don’t like it” 
don’t at all like it. Most wearin’.” He sighed drearily — 
sipped his tea. : 
“our sorrows leave me cold,” retorted Markham. 
n’ve probably spent the afternoon inspecting arque- — 
es and petronels at the Metropolitan Museum. if 
d had to go through what I’ve suffered- 
dow, don’t be cross,’’ Vance rebuked him. ‘There’s 
00 much emotion in the world. Passion is not going ~ 
lve this case. Cerebration is our only hope. Let 
» calm and thoughtful.’’ His mood became serious. 
irkham, this comes very near being the perfect crime. 
one of Morphy’s great chess combinations, it has 
calculated a score of moves ahead.. There are no 
; and even if there were, they’d probably point in the 
z direction. And yet . . . and yet there’s something 
. trying to break through. I feel it: sheer intuition— 
xs to say, nerves. There’s an inarticulate voice that 
. to speak, and can’t. A dozen times I’ve sensed the ~ 
ace of some struggling force, like an invisible ghost . 
+ to make contact without revealing its identity.” 
irkham gave an exasperated sigh. ‘Very helpful. Do 
lvise calling in a medium?” 
1ere’s something we’ve overlooked,’’ Vance went on, 
arding the sarcasm. ‘‘The case is a cipher, and the 
bord is somewhere before us, but we don’t recognize | 


= te Pon my at is aisted a annoyin’. 
pees. Neatness—that’s our desideratum. First, Rs 
killed. Next, Sprigg is shot. Then Mrs. Drukker is fri 
ened with a black bishop. After that, Drukker is shov 
over a wall. Makin’ four distinct episodes i in the murderei 
4 extravaganza. Three of ’em were carefully planned. One 
the leaving of the bishop at Mrs. Drukker’s door—w 
; _ forced on the murderer, and was therefore pees! on wit 
4 out preparation. ” 

4 “Clarify your reasoning on that point.”’ 
> 


“Oh, my dear fellow! The conveyor of the black be 

was obviously acting in self-defence. An unexpected da 
ger developed along his line of campaign, and he took 
means of averting it. Just before Robin’s death Druk 

_ departed from the archery-room and installed hims 
___ the arbor of the yard, where he could look into the archer 
room through the rear window. A little later he saw sor 
one in the room talking to Robin. He returned to his hour 
and at that moment Robin’s body was thrown on. t 

~ range. Mrs. Drukker saw it, and at the same time 8 
probably saw Drukker. She screamed—very natu 

- what? Drukker heard the scream, and told us of it la: 
an effort to establish an alibi for himself after we'd j 
formed him that Robin had been killed. Thus the m 
derer learned that Mrs. Drukker had seen something 
how much, he didn’t know. But he wasn’t taking ai 
chances. He went to her room at midnight to silence h 
and took the bishop to leave beside her body asa si 
ture. But he found the door locked, and left the ; 


~ outside, by way of warning her to say nothing on pai 
death. He didn’t know that the poor woman suspect 
own son.’ 
“But why didn’t Drukker tell us whom he saw in t 
- archery-room with Robin?” q 
Sf “We can only assume that the person was some 0 
_ whom he couldn’t conceive of as being guilty. And | I 
inclined to believe he mentioned the fact to this pe 
and thus sealed his ¢ own doom.” 


* 


rm (NEMESIS ele a 


Ecing the correctness of your theory, where does 
ad us?”’ - 


[o the one episode that wasn’t elaborately prepared j ms 
nce. And when there has been no preparation for a ~ 


rt act there is pretty sure to be a weakness in one or 
s of the details.—N. ow, please note that at the time of 


of the three murders any one of the various persons - 


e drama could have been present. No one had an alibi. 
3, Of course, was cleverly calculated: the murderer 
e an hour when all of the actors were, so to speak, 
ing in the wings. But that midnight:visit! Ah! That 
a different matter. There was no time to work out a 
sct set of circumstances,—the menace was too immedi- 
‘And what was the result? Drukker and Professor 
rd were, apparently, the only persons on hand at 
ught. Arnesson and Belle Dillard were supping at the 


x and didn’t return home until half past twelve. Par-_ 


was hornlocked with Rubinstein over a chess-board 
«eleven to one. Drukker is now of course eliminated. 
| What’s the answer?” 

‘could remind you,” returned Markham irritably, 
; the alibis of the others have not been thoroughly 
«ed.”’ 

Vell, well, so you could.” Vance lay back indolently 
sent a long regular series of smoke-rings toward the 
yg. Suddenly his body tensed, and with meticulous 


hed at his watch and got to his feet. He fixed Markham 
a quizzical look. 

llons, mon vieux.1 It’s not yet six. Here’s where 
‘son makes himself useful.’’ 

that now?” expostulated Markham. 

jour own suggestion,’ Vance replied, taking him by 
ma and leading him toward the door. ‘‘We’re going to 
Pardee’s alibi.”” Half an hour later we were seated 
he professor and Arnesson in the Dillard library. 
he’ve come on a somewhat unusual errand,” “explained 


ime along, old fellow] 


|; ~ 


the leaned over and put out his cigarette. Then he’ 


% paper. xo sa y dooce Mr. pes T wish y 
glance over. It’s a copy of the official scoresheet’ of 
- chess game between Pardee and Rubinstein. Very in 
~ estin’. ve toyed with it a bit, but I’d like your expe 
analysis of it. The first part of the game is usual enoug! 
GY peut the play after the adjournment rather appeals to me 
_ Arnesson took the paper and studied it with cynics 
— Btiibement: 
“Aha! The inglorious record of Pardee’s Waterloo, eh? 
“What's the meaning of this, Markham?” asked Pre 
fessor Dillard contemptuously. ‘“Do you hope to run 
-. murderer to earth by dilly-dallying over a chess game? 
“Mr. Vance hoped something could be learned from 11 
‘Fiddlesticks!’’ The professor poured himself. anoth 
glass of port and, opening a book, ignored us complete 
: Arnesson was absorbed in Ae notations of the che 
_ score. “Something a bit queer here,”’ he muttered. “T 
_ time’s askew. Let’s see. . The scoresheet shows 
~ up to the time of adjournment, White—that is, Pard 
__ had played one hour and forty-five minutes, and Black, 
- Rubinstein, one hour and fifty-eight minutes. So ta 
-- good. Thirty moves. Quite in order. But the time at 
end of the game, when Pardee resigned, totals two ho 1 
and thirty minutes for White, and three hours and thi 
two minutes for Black—which means that, during t 
> ~ second session of the game, White consumed only for 
_ five minutes Ww hereas Black used up one hour and thirty 
four minutes.” 
me Vance nodded. “Exactly. There were two hours an 
nineteen minutes of play beginning at 11 p. m., whi 
carried the game to 1.19 a. m. And Rubinstein’s mo 
~ during that time took forty-nine minutes longer 
_ Pardee’s.—Can you make out what happened?” 
Arnesson pursed his lips and squinted at the notation 
“It’s not clear. I’d need time.” a 


| Saag Vambe Dewkren i ee ee up the game in the 4 
ourned. position and play it through. I’ d like ‘your — 
nion on the tactics.” : 
.messon rose jerkily and went to the little chess fablag 
he corner. ‘“Good idea.”” He emptied the men from the | 
. “Let’s see now. . . . Oho! A black bishop is missing. 
en do I get it back, by the way?” He gave Vance a | 
ntive leer. ““Never mind. We don’t need it here. One 
3k bishop was swapped.” And he proceeded to arrange 
men to accord with the position of the game at the | 
e of adjournment. Then he sat down-and studied the 
up. 
It doesn’t strike me as a particularly unfavorable Posies 
_for Pardee,”’ ventured Vance. 
Me either. Can’t see why he lost the game. Looks 
wish to me.’ After a moment Arnesson referred to the 
esheet. ““We’ll run through the play and find out where 
itrouble lay.’’ He made half a dozen moves; then, after 
‘ral minutes’ study, gave a grunt. “Ha! This is rather 
» stuff of Rubinstein’s. Amazing combination he began 
xing up here. Subtle, by Gad! As I know Rubinstein, it 
- him a long time to figure it out. Slow, plodding chap.” 
tt’s possible, isn’t it,’ suggested Vance, “that the 
king out of that combination explains the discrepancy 
ume between Black and White?” 
h, undoubtedly. Rubinstein must have been in good 
: not to have made the discrepancy greater. Planning 
scombination took him all of forty-five minutes—or 
.a duffer.”’ 
4t what hour, would you say,’ asked Vance care- 
‘y, “did Rubinstein use up that forty-five minutes?”’, 
Vell, let’s see. The play began at eleven: six moves 
e the combination started. . . . Oh, say, somewhere 
een half past eleven and half past twelve. . Yes, 
nabout. Thirty moves before the adjournment: six 
bs beginning at eleven—that makes thirty-six: then ~ 
ae forty-fourth move. Rubinstein moved his pawn to 


re ae 
and Jaane 
Vance regarded the men. on nthe Ser hich: were 
in the position they had occupied at the time of Par 
-resignation.? “Out of curiosity,” he said quietly, “I play 
the game through to the checkmate the other night. 
say, Mr. Arnesson; would you mind doin’ the same. 
could bear to hear your comment on it.” 
- - Arnesson studied the position closely for a few min 
_ Then he turned his head slowly and lifted his eyes 
Vance. A sardonic grin overspread his face. “I grasp 1 
- point. Gad! What a situation! Five moves for Black to’ 
; Se chrough. And an almost unheard-of finale in chess. Ce 
recall a similar instance. The last move would be Bisho 
4 Knight-7, mating. In other words, Pardee was beaten b 
the black bishop! Incredible!” 
= Professor Dillard put down his book. “What's this?’ 
exclaimed, joining us at the chess table. “‘Pardee was de 
Biieated by the bishop?” He gave Vance a shrewd, admirin 
look. “You evidently had good reason, sir, for investiga n 
4 that chess game. Pray overlook an old man’s temper.’ H 
_ stood gazing down at the board with a sad, puzzled OX 
_ pression. 3 
Markham was frowning with deep-perplexity. “Ye 
say it’s unusual for a bishop alone to mate?” he aske 
ae BA rnesson, 1 
~ “Never happens—almost unique situation. And that} 
: _ Should happen to Pardee of all pes bout e | 


| 2 For the benefit of the expert chess- “layer who may be nei 
a icieally interested I append the exact position of the game whe 
_ Pardee resigned:—wnirr: King at QKtsq; Rook at QB8; Pawt 
at QR2jand Q2. siack: King at Q5; Knight’ at QKt5; Bishops 
- QR6; Pawns at QKt7 and QB7. . 
[ *The final five unplayed moves for Black to mate, as I lat 
obtained them from Vance, were:—45. RxP; KtxR. 46. Kx 
P—Kt8 (Queen). 47. KxQ; K—Q6. 48. K—Rsq; K—B7. 49. P 
— Q3; B—Kt7 mate. ¥ 


sis. You. know, the bishop has been Pardee’s béte 


* for twenty years—it’s ruined his life. Poor beggar! _ 
black bishop is the symbol of his sorrow. Fate, by ~ 
| It’s the one chessman that defeated the Pardee gam-. _ 


3ishop-to-Knight-5 always broke up his calculations— _ 
lalified his pet theory—made a hissing and a mocking 
s life’s work. And now, with a chance to break even 
the great Rubinstein, the bishop crops up again and 
s him back into obscurity.”’ A few minutes later we 
our departure and walked to West End Avenue, 
e we hailed a taxicab. 
t’s no wonder, Vance,’’ commented Markham, as we. 
down-town, ‘‘that Pardee went. white the other after- 
when you mentioned the black bishop’s being at _ 
at midnight. He probably thought you were delib- ~ 
ly insulting him—throwing his life’s failure in his 
) 5 . 3 ve 


erhaps. .. .”? Vance gazed dreamily out into the 
sring shadows. ‘‘Dashed queer about the bishop being 
‘cubus all these years. Such recurring discouragements 
, the strongest minds sometimes; create a desire fgr_ 
ge on the world, with the cause of one’s failure ex- 
‘to an Astreean symbol.” 

8 difficult to picture Pardee in a vindictive réle,” 
ited Markham. Then, after a moment: ‘What was - 
point about the discrepancy in time between Pardee’s 
Rubinstein’s playing? Suppose Rubinstein did take 
-five minutes or so to work out his combination. The 
' wasn’t over until after one. I don’t see that your 
co Arnesson put us ahead in any way.” 

hat’s because you’re unacquainted with the habits of 
‘players. In a clock game of that kind no player sits 
t table all the time his opponent is figuring out moves. 
hlks about, stretches his muscles, takes the air, ogles 
idies, imbibes ice-water, and even indulges in food. 
2 Manhattan Square Masters Tournament last year 
vwere four tables, and it was a common sight to see as 


aigbear] 


ve " val 
s Bt He uate cs “hough abstr $ 
tracted mental speculations.’’ Vance lighted” a cigarett 
slowly. “Markham, Arnesson’s analysis of that game re 
veals the fact that Pardee had sasha ae of a an hour t¢ 


MATHEMATICS AND MURDER RS 
(Saturday, April 16; 8.30 p.m) 


~ ‘Livre was said about the case during dinner, but whe 
_ we had settled ourselves in a secluded corner of the ¢ ul 
- lounge-room Markham again broached the subject. 
can’t see,” he said, “that finding a loophole in Pard 
~ alibi helps us very much. It merely complicates an alres ud 
intolerable situation.” ' 
“Yes,” sighed Vance. ‘‘A sad and depressin’ worlds E 
- step appears to tangle us a little more. And the ama 
_ part of it is, the truth is staring us in the face; only,@ 
— can’t see it.” # 
- “There’s no evidence pointing to any one. There’s 
even a suspect against whose possible epee 
— doesn’t revolt.” 
»  “T wouldn’t say ae don’t y’ know. It’s a mati 
- matician’s crime; and the landscape has been fairly ¢ 
tered with mathematicians.” Throughout the entire in 
_ tigation no one had been indicated by name as the poss 
_ murderer. Yet each of us realized in his own heart that 
of the persons with whom we had talked was guilty; 
_ 80 hideous was this knowledge that we instinctively shr; 
from admitting it. From the first we had cloaked our. 
_. thoughts and fears with generalities. = 
“A mathematician’s crime?” repeated Markham. “Th 
case strikes me as a series of senseless acts committed by 
maniac running amuck.”’ 
Vance shook his head. “Our criminal is supersail 
Markham. And his acts are not senseless: they’re hideous 


roe ? 
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a and | precise foe they fetes been Sinceived wits a 
. and terrible humor, with a tremendously cynical at- — 
de; but within themselves they are exact and rational. 1s 
-arkham regarded Vance thoughtfully. “How can you — 
eile these Mother-Goose crimes with the ae 
cecal mind?” he asked. “In what way can they be re-_ 
7. as logical? To me they’re nightmares, unrelated to 
* Vance settled himself deeper in his chair, and 
i for several minutes. Then he began an analysis of 
ease, which not only clarified the seeming madness of — 
rimes themselves, but brought all the events and the 
acters into a ‘uniform focus. The accuracy of this — 
ysis was brought home to us with tragic and over- 
mming force before many days had passed.! 
i2 order to understand these crimes,” he began, ‘we 
‘ consider the stock-in-trade of the mathematician, for 
‘8 speculations and computations tend to emphasize 
elative insignificance of this planet and the unim= 
snce of human life-—Regard, first, the mere scope of - 
aathematician’s field. On the one hand he attempts to 
ure infinite space in terms of parsecs and light-years, 
on the other, to measure the electron which is so - 
ttely small that he has to invent the Rutherford unit 
aillionth of a millimicron. His vision is one of tran- 
ental perspectives, in which-this earth and its people 
almost to the vanishing point. Some of the stars— 
as Arcturus, Canopus and Betelgeuse—which he re- 
imerely-as minute and insignificant units, are many 
) more massive than our entire solar system. Shap- 
3 estimate of the diameter of the Milky Way is 
00 light-years; yet we must place 10,000. Milky Ways 
aer to get the diameter of the universe—which gives 
abical content a thousand milliard times greater than 


m obviously unable to set down Vance’s exact words, despite _ 
npleteness of my notes; but I sent him a proof of the following 
38s with a request that he revise and edit them; so that, as they 
and, they represent an accurate paraphrase of his analysis of 
‘chological sectors of the Bishop. sore 


since there are an infinite number of shortest routes b 


206 "THE BISHOP MURDER CASE 
_ the scope of astronomical observation. Or, to put it rel 


_\ tively in terms of mass:—the sun’s weight is 324,000 tim 
greater than the weight of the earth; and the weight of ‘tl 


times a milliard—suns. . Is it any wonder that wor 
 ers.in such stupendous magnitudes should sometimes 1 : 
~ all sense of earthly proportions?” 


_ ther. He deals in abstruse and apparently contradict’ 


_ and effect becomes merely a convenient shorthand fi 


universe is postulated as that of a trillion*—a millial 


% 


Vance made an insignificant gesture. “But these a 
element’ry figures—the every-day facts of journeymé 
calculators. The higher mathematician goes vastly fu 


speculations which the average mind can not even gras 
He lives in a realm where time, as we know it, is withor 
meaning save as a fiction of the brain, and becomes, 
fourth co-ordinate of three-dimensional space; where 
tance also is meaningless except for neighboring point 


tween any two given points; where the language of cau 


explanat’ry purposes; where straight lines are no 
existent and insusceptible of definition; where mass gro} 
infinitely great when it reaches the velocity of light; whe 
space itself is characterized by curvatures; where there : 
lower and higher orders of infinities; where the law 
gravitation is abolished as an acting force and replaced | 
a characteristic of space—a conception that says, in effec 
that the apple does not fall because it is attracted by t 
earth, but because it follows a geodesic, or world-line. . 

“Tn this realm of the modern mathematician, cury 
exist without tangents. Neither Newton nor Leibnitz n 
Bernoulli even dreamed of a continuous curve without 
tangent—that is, a continuous function without a ¢ 
ferential co-efficient. Indeed, no one is able to picture st 
a contradiction,—it lies beyond the power of imaginal 


2Vance was here using the English connotation of “trilli 
which is the third power of a million, as opposed to the Ame: 
and French system of numeration which regards a trillion as a 
million millions. 


| it is a sfeornonplate of eis rit ecaaeee to 
ik with curves that have no tangents. —Moreover, pi?— 
; old friend of our school-days, which we regarded. as 


autable—is no longer a constant; and the ratio be-~ 


«% 


an diameter and circumference now varies according 3 
yhether’ one is measuring a circle at rest or a rotaGnes 


de. : Do I bore you?” 
Unquestionably,” retorted Markham. “But pray con- 


mme serious again. ‘““‘The concepts of modern mathe- 


a pure fiction of thought, and lead to what Einstein 
| the most degenerate form of imagination—path- 
\ical individualism. Silberstein, for instance, argues the 
ibility of five- and six-dimensional space, and specu- 
if on one’s ability to see an event before it happens. 
t conclusions contingent on the conception of Flam- 


velocity of light and is therefore able to experience 
/: extending in a reverse direction—are in themselves 
gh to distort any natural and sane point of view.‘ 
there is another conceptual Homunculus even weirder 
/ Lumen from the standpoint of rational thinking. 


D) 


= 3.1416] 

jumen was invented by the French astronomer to prove the 
bility of the reversal of time. With a speed of 250,000 miles per 
1, he was conceived as soaring into space at the end of the 
i of Waterloo, and catching up all the light-rays that had left 
Ftttlefield. He attained a gradually increasing lead, until at the 


tittle; and in the meantime he had been viewing events in re- 
S)order. He had seen projectiles leaving the objects they had 
Hiated and returning to the cannon; dead men coming to life 
it:ranging themselves in battle formation. Another hypothetical 
iiture of Lumen was jumping to the moon, turning about in- 
fimeously, and seeing himself leaping from the moon to the 
backwards. - 


i= 


=e 


° Beericed your observations have an earthly direc- 
nance sighed and shook his head hopelessly, but at once — 


des project the individual out of the world of reality — 


pon’s Lumen—a fictive person who travels faster than 


Ht two days he was witnessing, not the end, but the beginning of — 


This fey ahoteal creature can traverse all aes at 
with infinite velocity, so that he is able to behold alj 
human history at a glance. From Alpha Centauri he cai 
gee the earth as it was four years ago; from the Milky Wait 
he can see it as it was 4,000 years ago; and he can alsi 
choose a point in space where he can witness the 1 ice-ag) 
and the present day simultaneously! . . .” 4 
Vance settled himself more deeply in his chair. | 
“Toying with the simple idea of infinity is enough ti 
unhinge the average man’s mind. But what of the well 
- known proposition of modern physics that we cannot tak 
a straight and ever-advancing path into space without re 
turning to our point of departure? This proposition holds 
in brief, that we may go straight to Sirius and a millio 
times further without changing direction, but we can neve 
leave the universe: we at last return to our starting-pom 
from the opposite direction! Would you say, Markham, t. ha 
this idea is conducive to what we quaintly call norma 
thinking? But however paradoxical and incomprehensibl 
it may seem, it is almost rudiment’ry when compared wit 
other theorems advanced by mathematical physics. Con 
sider, for example, what is called the problem of the twi 
One of two twins starts to Arcturus at birth—that is, vi 
accelerated motion in a gravitational field—and, on 
turning, discovers that he is much younger than hi 
brother. If, on the other hand, we assume that the moti! 
_of the twins is Galilean and that they are therefore trav 
ling with uniform motion relative to each other, then eaé 
twin will find that his brother is younger than himself! 3 
- “These are not paradoxes of logic, Markham: they’ 
only paradoxes of feeling. Mathematics accounts for ther 
logically and scientifically. The point I’m trying to mal 
is that things which seem inconsistent and even a beurdl | 
the lay mind, are commonplaces to the mathematical in 


5 Vance requested me to mention here A. d’Abro’s recent scho 
larly work, “The Evolution of Scientific Thought,” in which the! 
is an excellent discussion of the paradoxes associated with spe x 
time. 


pnee. a ca Rete ie ‘Winetoti® aie 
ees that the diameter of space—of space, mind you— 
},000,000 light-years, or 700 trillion miles; and con- 
the calculation abecedarian. When we ask what is 
ad this diameter, the answer is: ‘There is no beyond: 
| hmitations include everything.’ To wit, infinity is — 
! Or, as the scientist would say, space is ‘unbounded 
ite. —Let your mind meditate 6n this idea for half 
w, Markham, and you. ll have a sensation that you're 
i mad. a 
paused to light a cigarette. 
sace and matter—that’s the mathematician’s specu- 
territ’ry. Eddington conceives matter as a charac- 
c of space—a bump in nothingness; whereas Weil 
ives space as a characteristic of matter,—to him 
7 space is meaningless. Thus Kant’s noumenon and 
“menon become interchangeable; and even philoso- 
ses all significance. But when we come to the mathe- 
al conceptions of finite space all rational laws are 
ated. De Sitter’s conception of the shape of space is 
ar, or spherical. Einstein’s space is cylindrical; and 
r approaches zero at the periphery, or ‘border con- 
’ Weyl’s space, based on Mach’s mechanics, is 
shaped. . . . Now, what becomes of nature, of the 
i we live in, of human existence, when we weigh them 
it such conceptions? Eddington suggests the con- 
1 that there are no natural laws—namely, that na- 
3 not amenable to the law of sufficient reason. Alas, 
S6chopenhauer!® And Bertrand Russell sums up the 
able results of modern physics by suggesting that 
r is to be interpreted merely as a group of occur- 
, and that matter itself need not be existent! ...— 
nu see what it all leads to? If the world is non- 
‘Ive and non-existent, what is a mere human life?— 
| life of a nation?—or, for that matter, existence it- 
”) 
nce’s M. A. thesis, I recall, dealt with Schopenhauer’s ‘‘Ueber 
rfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde.”’ 


E would become cynical. In his heart he would scoff ait 
- human values, and sneer at the littleness of the visua 


the normal person, who takes his recreations daily / 
balance is maintained between the conscious and the 4 


fnew Li ew ee a 
: Py e 


ance up, | 
Ps, “So fay I follow you, | of course, 
‘point seems vague—not to say esoteric.”” 


B caividuals of human society are infinitesimal, might 


paratively insignificant affairs of this world would thet 


- persed, are not allowed to accumulate. But with 1 
abnormal person, who spends his entire time in inte 
mental concentration and who rigorously suppresses - 
result in a violent manifestation.. This long inhibition a 


_ let of any kind, causes an explosion which often assum 
~ the form of deeds of unspeakable horror. No human bei 


-matician who repudiates nature’s laws is nevertheles 
amenable to those laws. Indeed, his rapt absorption 


_ his denied emotions. And outraged nature, in order 


- minations—reactions which, in their terrible humor 


peas fe eae a. Y ~~ OMe ea a oe " 


“Ts it surprising,”’ asked Vance, ‘that a man dealing 
_such colossal, incommensurable concepts, wherein t 


time-lose all sense of relative values on earth, end come 
have an enormous contempt for human life? The ¢ cor 


become mere petty intrusions on the macrocosmos of | 


mental consciousness. Inevitably such a man’s attitud! 


things about him. Perhaps there would be a sadistic elé 
ment in his attitude; for cynicism is a form of sadism. . 
“But deliberate, planned murder!’ objected Markha al 
“Consider the psychological aspects of the case. Will 


conscious activities: the emotions, being constantly ¢ 


his emotions, the loosening of the subconscious is apt 


protracted mental application, without recreation or ot 
however intellectual, can escape the results. The mat 


hyperphysical problems merely increases the pressure 
maintain her balance, produces the most grotesque 
perverted gaiety, are the exact reverse of the grim seriot 


ness of abstruse mathematical theories. The fact that] 
William Crookes and Sir Oliver Lodge—both great mai 


iical physicists—became confirmed spiritists, consti- 
*3 a similar psychological phenomenon.” 
ance took several deep inhalations on his cigarette. 
arkham, there’s no escaping the fact: these fan- 
i¢ and seemingly incredible murders were planned by 
athematician as forced outlets to a life of tense ab- 
ct speculation and emotional repression. They fulfil all 
i indicated requirements: they are neat and precise, 
itifully worked out, with every minute factor fitting 
zly in place. No loose ends, no remainders, apparently 
otive. And aside from their highly imaginative pre- 
m, all their indications point unmistakably to an ab- 
rsely conceptive intelligence on the loose—a devotee of 
* science having his fling.”’ 
ut why their grisly humor?’ asked Markham. ‘“How 
vou reconcile the Mother-Goose phase of them with 
- theory?” 
he existence of inhibited impulses,” explained Vance, 
vays produces a state favorable to humor. Dugas 
znates humor as a ‘détente’—a release from tension; 
Bain, following Spencer, calls humor a relief from re- 
ont. The most fertile field for a manifestation of humor » 
iin accumulated potential energy—what Freud calls 
azungsenergie—which in time demands a free dis- 
e. In these Mother-Goose crimes we have the mathe- 
cian reacting to the most fantastic of frivolous acts in 
r to balance his syperserious logical speculations. It’s 
| he were saying cynically: ‘Behold! This is the world 
} you take so seriously because you know nothing of 
infinitely larger abstract world. Life on earth is a 
’s game—hardly important enough to make a joke 
t.’.. . . And such an attitude would be wholly con- 
at with psychology; for after any great prolonged 
val strain one’s reactions will take the form of rever- 
—that is to say, the most serious and dignified will 
¢an outlet in the most childish games. Here, inci- 
hlly, you have the explanation for the practical joker 
his sadistic instincts. .. . 


the child 3 is totally danal A man, therefore, who experi 
2 ences these infantile psychological reversals i is beyon 
and evil. Many modern mathematicians even hold 
: convention, duty, morality, good, and the like, could not 
:. exist except for the fiction of free will. To them the scien¢ 
_ of ethics is a field haunted by conceptual ghosts; and the 
~ even arrive at the disintegrating doubt as to whether trv 
~ itself is not merely a figment of the imagination. . a ' 
_ Add to these considerations the sense of earthly distortic 
and the contempt for human life which might easily res 
from the speculations of higher mathematics, and yo 
have a perfect set of conditions for the type of crimes with 
_ which we are dealing.” F: 
When Vance had finished speaking Matas sat sila 
~ for a long time. Finally he moved restively. 
“IT can understand,” he said, ‘how these crimes migl 
- fit almost any of the persons involved. But, on the basis ¢ 
your argument, how do you account for the notes to h 
press?” q 
“Humor must be imparted,” returned Vance. 7 
__jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him who hears it.’ Als 
_ the impulse toward exhibitionism enters into the presen 
ease.’ 
“But the ‘Bishop’ shiaa?? ; 
“Ah! That’s a most vital point. The raison d’étre™ of thi 
terrible orgy of humor lies in that cryptic signature.” — 
: Markham turned slowly. “Does the chess player and tht 
astronomer fulfil the conditions of your theory as welll 
— the mathematical physicist?” : 
: “Yes,” Vance replied. ‘Since the days of . Philidor) 
z Staunton and Kieseritzki, when chess was something of of 
_ fine art, the game has degenerated almost into an ex 
_ science; and during Capablanca’s régime it has becal at 
- Jargely a matter of abstract mathematical speculatio 
Indeed, Maroczy, Doctor Lasker and Vidmar are all we 5 
known mathematicians... . . And the astronomer, wh 


7 {Reason for existence] 


liiaive eee Bias ration § runs Yiot Fees 


eration. For hours after one has looked at Mars, for 
rnumber and surpass in intelligence our own population, 


fe here on earth. Even a reading of Percival Lowell’s 


rzle planet’ry existence.” 
Shere was a long silence. Then Markham asked: 
Why should Pardee have taken Arnesson’s black 


ald not have been missed?”’ 


e taken it with some deliberate purpose in view.—But 
ut evidence have you of his guilt? All the suspicions in 
1world would’ not permit you to take any step against 


be helpless. . . . I tell you, Markham, we’re facing 
arewd brain—one that figures out every move, and 
ulates all the possibilities. Our only hope is to create 
own evidence by finding a weakness in the murderer’s 
bination.” 

The first thing in the morning,” declared Markhar 
hly, ‘I’m going to put Heath to work on Pardee’s alibi 
i night. There’ll be twenty men checking it up by noon, 
tioning every spectator at that chess game, and mak- 
a door-to-door canvass between the Manhattan Chess 
) and the Drukker house. If we can find some one who 
nally saw Pardee in the vicinity of the Drukkers’ 
ind midnight, then we’ll have a very suspicious piece of 
umstantial evidence against him.” 


i do not know whether Vance was here referring to “Mars and 
‘anals” or “Mars as the Abode of Life.” 


escope. The mere theory of existing life on distant a 
mets tends to reduce earthly life to second’ry con- 


ao 
3 


tance, and dallied with the notion that its inhabitants — 


» ta 92 es 


: has difficulty in readjusting oneself to the petty affairs 3 


. Even if we knew indubitably who the murderer was, - 


te 


aantic book* temporarily takes away from the imagi- — 
‘ive person all consciousness of the significance of any 


aop that night instead of one from the club where it 8 


We don’t know enough of the motive to say. He may — 


THE ASTOUNDING news of Pardee’s death had a curiously) 


__ In the circumstances I thought we ought to be on hand.’ 


| 
‘ 
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“Yes,” agreed Vance; “that wou give us a de 
starting-point. Pardee would have considerable diffi 
in explaining why he was six blocks away from the ¢ 
- during his set-to with Rubinstein at the exact hour that a 
black bishop was being left at Mrs. Drukker’s door. . . 
Yes, yes. By all means have Heath and his minions tackle 
the problem. It may lead us forward.” But the Sergeant 
was never called upon to check the alibi. Before 
o'clock on the following morning Markham called 
- Vance’s house to inform him that Pardee had committed 
suicide. 


XXII: THE HOUSE OF CARDS, _ 
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disturbing effect on Vance. He stared at Markham-un- 
believingly. Then he rang hastily for Currie and ordered 
his clothes and a cup of coffee. There was an eager im 
_ patience in his movements as he dressed.. “My word, 
Markham!’ he exclaimed. “This is most extr’ordin 
. . . How did you hear of it?” 
~ “Professor Dillard phoned me at my apartment 
_ than half an hour ago. Pardee killed himself in the arch 
- room of the Dillard home some time last night. Pyne 
covered the body this morning and informed the professor 
I relayed the news to Sergeant Heath, and then came here} 


‘Markham paused to light his cigar. “It looks as if th 
_ Bishop case was over. . . . Not an entirely satisfacto: 
ending, but perhaps the best for every one concerned.” 
Vance made no immediate comment. He sipped hii 
coffee abstractedly, and at length got up and took his hai 
and stick. “Suicide. . .. ,” he murmured, as we well 
down the stairs. ‘“‘Yes, that would be wholly consis 
But, as you say, unsatisfact’ry—dashed unsatisfae} 
RT Vagse wes - 


rode. to the Dillard house, and were admitt 
yne. Professor Dillard had no more than joined us in ° 
rawing-room when the door-bell rang, and Heath, pug 
cious and dynamic, bustled in. ‘“This’ll clean things 
.” he exulted to Markham, after the usual ritualistic 
ar dshake. ‘Those quiet birds . . . you never can tell a 
et, who’d’ve thought. . . .?” . 5: 
“Oh, I say, Sergeant, ” Vance drawled; “let’s not think. - 
fuch too wearin’, An open mind—arid like a desert—is — 
dicated.” - = 3 
: Professor. Dillard led the way to the archery-room. The — 
aades at all the windows were drawn, and the electric . = 
khts were still burning, I noticed, too, ‘that the windows 
are closed. “I left everything exactly. as It was,” ex- : 
ined the professor. i 
Markham walked to the large wicker Oen (reieble: Par- | 
e’s body was slumped in a chair facing the range door. 
is head and shoulders had fallen forward over the table; © 
d his right, arm hung at his side, the fingers still clutch- 
Zz an automatic pistol. There was an ugly wound in his | 
ht temple; and on the table beneath his head was a pool — 
coagulated blood. Our eyes rested but a moment on the — 
dy, for a startling and incongruous thing diverted our — 
céention. The magazines on the table had been pushed F 
ide, leaving an open space in front of the body; and in 
s cleared area rose a tall and beautifully constructed 
use of playing cards. Four arrows marked the bound- 
es of the yard, and matches had been laid side by side 
‘represent the garden walks. It was a reproduction that ~ 
Id have delighted a child’s heart; and I recalled what 
ce had said the night before about serious minds seek- — 
; recreation in children’s games. There was something © 
‘ttterably horrible in the juxtaposition of this Juvenile — 
d structure and violent death. 
Vance stood looking down at the scene with sad, 
bled eyes. ‘‘Hic jacet! John Pardee,” he murmured, 
ih a sort of reverence. ‘‘And this is the house that J ack : 


[Here lies] 


. .. a house of cards. . . .”” He stepped forward s 
inspect it more closely ; but as his body struck the e 
the table there was a slight j jar, | and the flimsy edifice f 
cards toppled over. 4 
_ Markham drew himself up and ferred to Heath. : 
“Have you notified the Medical Examiner?” . a 
- ‘Sure.’ The Sergeant seemed to find it difficult to take 
“his eyes from the table. “And Burke’s coming along, i ny 
_ case we need him.” He went to the windows and threw up . 
the shades, letting in the bright daylight. Then he re- | 
— turned to Pardee’s body and. stood regarding it apprais= 
ingly. Suddenly he knelt down and leaned over. ‘Tha 
looks to me like the .38 that was in the tool-chest,” he 
~ remarked. 7 

“Undoubtedly,” nodded Vance, taking out his cio 
rette-case. 3 
Heath rose and, going to the chest, inspected ae con- 
tents of its drawer. “T guess that’s it, all right. We’ll get 
_ Miss Dillard to identify it after the doc has been here.” i. 
| At this moment Arnesson, clothed in a brilliant red: | 
~ and-yellow dr essing-gown, burst excitedly into the Toon 
: “By all the witches!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Pyne just told me 
the news.” He came to the table and stared at Pardee’ 
_ body. “Suicide, eh? . But why didn’t he choose 
~ own home for the performance? Damned inconsiderate of } 
him to muss up some one else’s house this way. Just like a 
_ chess player.” He lifted his eyes to Markham. ‘Hope this 
ES won't involve us in more unpleasantness. We’ve 
_ enough notoriety. Distracts the mind. When’ll you be able 
to take the beggar’s remains away? Don’t want Belle to 
: see him.” 3 
“The body will be removed as soon as the Medical 
_ Examiner has seen it,’”’ Markham told him in a tone of 
_ frosty rebuke. “And there will be no necessity to bring 
- Miss Dillard here.” 
“Good.” Arnesson still stood staring at the dead man. 
Slowly a look of cynical wistfulness came over his face oy 


p07 « devil! lite was too much for him. Hypersensitive— 
psychic stamina. Took things too seriously. Brooded | 
ir his fate ever since his gambit went up in. smoke. —~ 


| 
| 


janted him; probably tipped his mind from its axis. By 
i! Wouldn’t be surprised if the idea drove him to self- 


mesis.’ 

i Gover idea,” returned ee “By the by, there was a 
ikse of cards on the table when we first saw the body.” 
Ha! I wondered what.the cards were doing there. 
jought he might have sought solace in solitaire during 
jJast moments. . . . A card house, eh? Sounds foolish. 
yyou know the answer?” 


ined cavernously. “Guess [’ll get some clothes on.’ 

_ he went up-stairs. 

ofessor Dillard had stood watching Arnesson with a 
- at once distressed and paternal. Now he turned to 
i ‘ham with a gesture of annoyance. ‘‘Sigurd’s always 
reecting himself against his emotions. He’s ashamed of 
Hbeelings. Don’t take his careless attitude too seriously.” 
fore Markham could make a reply Pyne ushered Detec- 
il Burke into the room; and Vance took the opportunity 
iLiestioning the butler about his discovery of Pardee. 
Now did it happen you entered the archery-room this 
ining?”’ he asked. 


l + was a bit close in the pantry, sir,” the man re- 


1 ed, ‘‘and I opened the door at the foot of the stairs to 
4 Y little more air. Then I noticed that the shades were 


i 
t’s not custom’ry to draw the shades at night, then?”’ 
NI 0, sir—not in this room.’ 


> a 


jildn’t find any other diversion. The black pishop 
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fgction. Might have imagined he was a chess bishop: _ 


ght.” 
_ “Were they left open last night?” 
ue. Yes, sir.” 
z “Very good. —And etter you opened the door this morn 
99) 
x a started to put eae the hohtse thinking Miss Dillard 9 | 
B had forgotten to turn the switch last night; but Just then — 
2 I saw the poor gentleman there at the table, and went 
straight up and informed Professor Dillard.” | 
‘ “Does Beedle know about the tragedy?” : 
— “T told her of it right after you gentlemen arrived.” 
“What time did you and Beedle retire last night?” : _ 
“At ten o'clock, sir.” zz 
_ When Pyne had left us Markham addressed Prorenom 3 
eeDillard “It might be well for you to give us what details 
you can while we’re waiting for Doctor Doremus.—Shall - = 
_ we go up-stairs?” Burke remained in the archery-room, 
- and the rest of us went to the library. 
“Pm afraid there’s little I can tell you,’ the professor 
_ began, settling himself and taking out his pipe. There was _ 
a noticeable reserve in his manner—a kind of detached — 
E reluctance. ‘‘Pardee came here last night after dinner, — 
. ostensibly to chat with Arnesson, but actually, I imagine, 
: 


_ to see Belle. Belle, however, excused herself early - 
: 


~ went to bed—the child had a bad headache—and Pardee 
- remained until about half past eleven. Then he went out; 
~ and that was the last I saw of him until Pyne brought me 
8 the terrible news this morning. BL: 

“But if,” put in Vance, “Mr. Pardee came to see your — 
niece, how do you account for his staying so late after shew 
had retired?” 


- 


4 human contact. The fact is, I had to hint rather broad y 
Be about being tired before he finally got up to go. ” ¥ 
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“Where was Mr. Arnesson during the evening?” 

“Sigurd remained here talking with us for an hour or so 
after Belle had retired, and then went to bed. He’d been 
busy: with Drukker’s affairs all serie and was played — 
out. 

“What time would that have been?” 

“About half past ten.” 

“And you say,” continued Vance, “that Mr. Pardee im- © 
pressed you as being under a mental strain?” 

“Not a strain exactly.’”’ The professor drew on his pipe, 
frowning. ‘‘He appeared depressed, almost melancholy.” 

“Did it strike you that he was in fear of something?” 

“No; not in the least. He was more like a man who had 
suffered a great sorrow and couldn’t shake the effects of 
it. 

“When he went out did you go with him into the hall— 
that is, did you note which direction he took?” 

“No. We always treated Pardee very informally here. 
He said good-night and left the room. I took it for granted 
he went to the front door and let himself out.” 

“Did you go to your own room at once?” 

“In about ten minutes. I stayed up only long enough to 
arrange some papers I’d been working on.”’ 

Vance lapsed into silence—he was obviously puzzled 
over some phase of the episode; and Mpa ie took up the 
interrogation. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that it is useless 16 ask if you 
heard any sound last night that might have been a shot.” 

- “Byerything in the house was quiet,’”’ Professor Dillard _ 
replied. “And anyway no sound of.a shot would carry from 
the archery-room to this floor. There are two flights of 
stairs, the entire length of the lower hall and a passageway, 
and three heavy doors between. Moreover, the walls of this 
old house are very thick and solid.” 

“And no one,” supplemented Vance, ‘‘could have heard 
the shot from the street, for the archery-room windows 

_ Were carefully closed.” 
The professor nodded and gave him a searching look. 


—_ 


true. I see you, BY ridticed fhe pec 
~ stance. I don’t quite understand. why Pardee sho 
_ shut the windows.” 
“The idiosyncrasies of suicides have never been. satis- = 
factorily explained,” returned Vance casually. Then, after 
a short pause, he asked: ‘What were you and Mr. Parde 
talking about during the hour preceding his departure?” — 
“We talked very little. I was more or less engaged with 
a new paper of Millikan’s in the Physics Review on alkal 
_ doublets, and I tried to interest him in it; but his mind, as 
I’ve said, was noticeably preoccupied, and he amused him- | 
self at the chess-board for the best part of the hour.” 7 
“Ah! Did he, now? That’s most: interestin’.”” Vance 
5 glanced at the board. A number of pieces were still stand- — 
ing on the squares; and he rose quickly and crossed the — 
room to the little table. After a moment he came back and — ra 
im . reseated himself. “Most curious,” he murmured, and very 
_ deliberately lighted a cigarette. “He was evidently pon- | 
a _ dering over the end of his game with Rubinstein just before _ 
he went down-stairs last night. The pieces are set up — 
exactly as they were at the time he resigned the contest— . 
with the inevitable Bes bishop-mate only five moves — 
off. ”) zl 
Professor Dillard’s gaze moved to the chess table won- 
a. deringly..‘‘The black bishop,’’ he repeated 1 in a low tone. — 

- “Could that have been what was preying on his mind last — 
night? It seems unbelievable that so trivial a thing could — 
affect him so disastrously. .. 

- “Don’t forget, sir,” Vance reminded him, “that thom 
lack bishop was the symbol of his failure. It ‘yepresented — Ss 
the wreckage of his hopes. Less potent factors have driven ~ 
men to take their own lives.” = 
A few minutes later Burke informed us that the Medical % 
_ Examiner had arrived. Taking leave of the professor we 
descended again to the archery-room, where Doctor 
Doremus was busy with his examination of Par dee’s body. | 
He looked up as we entered and waved one hand ‘per- 
suncton His 2a jovial manner was ee ““When’s 


siness going. to stop?” ‘He ape bled. da dome 
| ae round here. Murders—death from shock — 

—suicides. Enough to give any one the creeps. I’m going 
P get a nice uneventful job in a slaughter house.” _ 2 : 

_ “We believe,” said Markham, “that this is the end.” 

- Doremus blinked. ‘So! That’s it, is it?—the Bishop 4 
EB icides after running the town ragged. Sounds reasonable. 

Hope you’re right.”” He again bent over the body, and, : 

unflexing the fingers, tossed the revolver to the table. ~ 

Hor. your armory, Sergeant.’”’ Heath dropped ‘hem 

Weapon in his pocket. ; 

__ “How long’s he been dead, doc?” 

_ “Ob, since midnight, or thereabouts. Maybe earlier, 

maybe later.—Any other fool questions?” 

Heath grinned. “Ts there any doubt about it being sui- — 
cide?” - : 
_ Doremus glared passionately at the Sante “What — 
foes it look like? A black-hand bombing?’ ’ Then he be- 
came professional. ‘“The weapon was in his hand. Powder 
- marks on the temple. Hole the right size for the gun, and in 
’ the right place. Position of the body natural. Can’t see 
: anything suspicious.—Why? Got any doubts?”’ 
It was Markham who answered. ‘‘To the contrary, doc- - 
1 tor. Everything from our angle of the case points to sui- 
\ cide.”’ 

“Tt’s suicide all right, then. I’ll check up a little further, 
though.—Here, Sergeant, give me a hand.” 

When Heath had helped to lift Pardee’s body to the 
divan for a more detailed examination, we went to the 
drawing-room where we were joined shortly Py. Arnes- ° 
; son. 

_“What’s the verdict?” he asked, dropping into the near- 
est chair. “I suppose there’s no question that the chap 
scommitted the act himself.” 

“Why should you raise the point, Mr. Arnesson?”’ Vance 
parried. 

“No reason. on idle comment. Lots of queer things | 
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“Oh, obviously.”” Vance blew a wreath of smoke - 
ward. “No: the Medical Examiner seems to think there’s — 
no doubt in the matter. Did Pardee, by the by, impress | 
you as bent on self-destruction last night?” 3 

Ayrnesson considered. “Hard to say,’’ he concluded. “He | 


‘was never a gay soul. But. suicide? . I don’t know. — 
However, you say there’s no question about it ; so there - 
you are.’ 


“Quite, quite. And how does this new situation fit into — 
your formula?” 4 
~“Tjissipates the whole equation, of course. No more — 
need for speculation.” Despite his words, he appeared un- — 
certain. ““What I can’t understand,’’ he added, “is why he 
should choose the archery-room. Lot of space in his own 
house for a felo-de-se.’’? 
‘= “There was a convenient gun in the aco eee sug-— 
_ gested. Vance. “And that reminds me: Sergeant Heath 
would like to have Miss Dillard identify the weapon, as a 
matter of form.” 
“That’s easy. Where is it?” Heath handed it to him, and 
he started from the room. 
“Also”—Vance halted him— you might ask Miss 
_ Dillard if she kept playing cards in the archery-room.” 
' Arnesson returned in a few minutes and informed us that _ 
the gun was the one which had been in the tool-chest 
drawer, and that not only were playing cards kept in the 
table drawer of the archery-room but that Pardee knew of. 
their presence there. Doctor Doremus appeared soon after- 
wards and iterated his conclusion that Pardee had shot 
himself. 
“That'll be my report,” he said. ‘““Can’t see any way “out 
of it. To be sure, lots of suicides are fakes—but that’s your 
_ province. Nothing in the least suspicious here.” 
i Markham nodded with undisguised satisfaction. ““We’ve 
i no reason to question your findings, doctor. In fact, suicide 
fits perfectly with what we already know. It brings this | 
whole Bishop orgy to a logical conclusion.’’ He got up i 
; mage 


3 SFiyesunt. Club tater. Thank Heaven today i is Su 
ey. y! It gives us time to turn round.” 
a That night at the club Vance and Markham and I sats 
car in the lounge-room. Heath had come and gone, and — 
careful statement had been drawn up for the press an- : 
nhouncing Pardee’s suicide and intimating that the Bishop — 
case was thereby closed. Vance had said little all day. He | 
had refused to offer any suggestion as to the wording of — 
the official statement, and had appeared reluctant even to — 
discuss the new phase of the case. But now he gave voice — 
® the doubts that had evidently been occupying his mind. — 
— “Tt’s too easy, Markham—much too easy. There’s an | 
aroma of speciousness about it. It’s perfectly logical, d’ ye | 
: see, but it’s not satisfyin’. I can’t exactly picture our 
’ Bishop terminating his debauch of humor in any such 
| banal fashion. There’s nothing witty in blowin’ one’s brain 
, out—it’s rather commonplace, don’t y’ know. Shows a 
\ woeful lack of originality. It’s not worthy of the artificer of 
it the Mother-Goose murders.” 
Markham was disgruntled. ‘You yourself explained 
how the crimes accorded with the psychological possi- 
t bilities of Pardee’s mentality; and to me it appears highly 
rreasonable that, having perpetrated his gruesome jokes 
1and come to the end of his rope, he should have done away 
with himself.’ 
~“You’re probably right,” sighed Vance. ‘I haven't any 
\coruscatin’ arguments to combat you with. Only, I’m dis- 
appointed. I don’t like antiglimaxes, especially when they 
idon’t jibe with my idea of the dramatist’s talent. Pardee’s 
death at this moment is too deuced neat—it clears things 
up too tidily. There’s too much utility in it, and too little 
imagination.” 
Markham felt that he could afford to be tolerant. 
“Perhaps his imagination was exhausted on the murders. 


| (His ede saps be perer ded merely as a lowering of the - 
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y Berarthiis when the play was over. In any event, it was by no 7 
means an incredible act. Defeat and disappointment and — 
Gah eee thwarting of all one’s ambitions—have _ 
constituted cause for suicide since time immemorial.” 
“Exactly. We have a reasonable motive, or explanation, — 
- for his suicide, but no motive for the murders.” 
“Pardee was in love with Belle Dillard,” argued Mark- 
ham; ‘and he probably knew that Robin was a suitor for 
her hand. Also, he was intensely jealous of Drukker.” 
“And Sprigg’s murder?’ 

“We have no data on that point.” ui 

Vance shook his head. ‘We can’t separate the crimes as_| 
_ to motive. They all sprang from one underlying impulse: © 
they were actuated by a single urgent passion.’ 

Markham sighed impatiently. “ven if Pardee’s suicide 
is unrelated to the murders, we’re at a dead end, ficuraaa 
tively and literally.” 

H “Yes, yes. A dead end. Very distressin’. Consolin’ for | 
is the police, though. It lets them out—for a while, anyway. 
But don’t misinterpret my vagaries. Pardee’s death is | 
unquestionably related to the murders. Rather intimate 
- relationship, too, I’d say. a 
' Markham took his cigar slowly from his mouth and 
scrutinized Vance for several moments. “Is there any | 
_ doubt in your mind,” he asked, “that Pardee committed _ 
suicide?” 
-_-Vance hesitated Bofors answering. “I could bear to 
' know,” he drawled, ‘‘why that house of cards collapsed so 
ir Sores ae I deliberately leaned against the table——’” . 
i es 


“—and why it didn’t topple over when Pardee’ s head 
and shoulders fell forward on the table after he’d shot him- 
self.”’ 

“Nothing to that,’ said Markham. “The first jar may 
have loosened the cards ”” Suddenly his eyes narrowed. 
“Are you implying that the card-house was built after 
Pardee was dead?” 


a 
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, my dear fellow! in not ndulear” in imap cahone 
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“XXIII: A STARTLING DISCOVERY 
(Monday, April 25; 8.30 p. m.) 


MGHT days went by. The Drukker funeral was held in the © 
ittle house on 76th Street, attended only by the Dillards’ 


nd Arnesson and a few men from the university who came 


o pay a last tribute of respect to a scientist for whose work _ 


hey had a very genuine admiration. 

Vance and I were at the house on the morning of the 
uneral when a little girl brought a small cluster of spring 
lowers she had picked herself, and asked Arnesson to give 
hem to Drukker. I almost expected a cynical response 
rom him, and was surprised when he took the flowers 
ravely and said in a tone almost tender: “‘I’ll give them 
o him at once, Madeleine. And Humpty Dumpty thanks 
‘ou for remembering him.’’ When the child had been led 
way by her governess, he turned to us. “She was Druk- 
er’s favorite. ... Funny fellow. Never went to the 
neatre. Detested travel. His only recreation was enter- 
aining youngsters.”’ I mention this episode because, in 
pite of its seeming unimportance, it was to prove one of 
1e most vital links in the chain of evidence that eventu- 
ily cleared up, beyond all question of doubt, the problem 
* the Bishop murders. 
|The death of Pardee had created a situation almost 
inique in the annals of modern crime. The statement given 
it by the District Attorney’s office had only intimated 
at there was a possibility of Pardee’s being guilty of the 
urders. Whatever Markham may have personally be- 


wubt on another’s character without overwhelming 
oofs. But the wave of terror arising from these strange 


m merely givin’ tongue to my youthful EeBEY domss ¥ 
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-ved, he was far too honorable and just to cast any direct | 


Pens 


wed ha 
BS a view of the duty he sored to thee 
saying that he believed the case to be close . Thu 
iz _. no open accusation of guilt was made against. Par 
_ Bishop murders were'no longer regarded as a si 
_ menace to the city, and a sigh of relief went up | 
4 - quarters. <-. 
_. In the Manhattan Chess Club there was onais 
discussion of the case than anywhere else in New Y 
_ The members felt perhaps that the club’s honor was 
some way involved. Or there may have been a sense | 
_ loyalty toward a man who had done as much for chess 
Pardee. But whatever the cause of the club’s avoidance 
iy the subject, the fact remained that its members attende 
almost to a man, Pardee’s funeral. I could not help a 
' miring this tribute to a fellow chess player; for, whatev 
his personal acts, he had been one of the great sustaining’ 
patrons of the royal and ancient game to which they. were | 
devoted. t 
Markham’s first official act on the day after Pardes! s 
_ death was to secure Sperling’s release. The same afternoon 
_ the Police Department moved all its records of the Bishop 
murders to the file marked “shelved cases,’’ and withdrew 
the guards from the Dillard house. Vance protested mild 
against this latter step; but, in view of the fact that de 
Medical Examiner’s post-mortem report had substantiated’ 
‘in every particular the theory of suicide, there was little 
that Markham could do in the matter. Furthermore, he 
__was thoroughly convinced that the death of Pardee had 
terminated the case; and he scoffed at Vance’s wavering 
_ doubts. During the week following the finding of Pardee’s 
_ body Vance was restive and more distrait than usual. He 
attempted to interest himself in various matters, but with- 
out any marked success. He showed signs of irritability; 
and his almost miraculous-equanimity seemed to have 
1 Pardee left in his will a large sum for the furtherance of chess; 


; and in the autumn of that same year, it will be remembered, the 
Mt Pardee Memorial Tournament was held at Cambridge Springs:§ ” 
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deserted ae I got the i impression that he 1 was waiting for 
something to happen. His manner was not exactly expect- 
ant, but there was a watchfulness in his attitude amount- 
ing ‘at times almost to apprehension. 

On the day following the Drukker funeral Vance called 


ee 
> 
~ 


— 


- a 


on Arnesson, and on Friday night accompanied him toa 


performance of Ibsen’s ‘“‘Ghosts’’—a play which, I hap- 


pened to know, he disliked. He learned that Belle Dillard 


had gone away for a month’s visit to the home of a relative 


in Albany. As Arnesson explained, she had begun to show 


the effects of all she had been through, and needed a 
change of scene. The man was plainly unhappy over her 
absence, and confided to Vance that they had planned to 
be married in June. Vance also learned from him that 
Mrs. Drukker’s will had left everything to Belle Dillard 
and the professor in the event of her son’s death—a, fact 
which appeared to interest Vance unduly. Had I known, 
or even suspected, what astounding and terrible things 
were hanging over us that week, I doubt if I could have 
stood the. strain. For the Bishop murder case was not 
ended. The climactic horror was still to come; but even 
that horror, terrific and staggering as it proved, was only a 
shadow of what it might have been had not Vance rea- 
soned the case out to two separate conclusions, only one of 
which had been disposed of by Pardee’s death. It was this 
other possibility, as I learned later, that had kept him in 
New York, vigilant and mentally alert. 

Monday, April 25, was the beginning of the end. We 
were to dine with Markham at the Bankers Club and go 
afterwards to a performance of ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’;? but 
we did not witness the triumphs of Walther that night. I 
noticed that when we met Markham in the rotunda of the 
Equitable Building he seemed troubled; and we were no 


2 Of the Wagnerian operas this was Vance’s favorite. He always 
usserted that it was the only opera that had the structural form of a 


‘ymphony; and more than once he expressed the regret that it had 


uot been written as an orchestral piece instead of as a conveyance 
ior an absurd drama. 


~ 
* 


__ “He asked me -particalacly to come » to see tonight, 
~ Markham explained; “and when I tried to fe out of it’ 
_ became urgent. He made a point of the fact that Arness 
would be away the entire evening, and said that a sir 
opportunity might not present itself until it was too 
_ Jasked him what he meant by that; but he refused t 
_ plain, and insisted that I come to his house after dinner. | 
J told him I’d let him know if I could make it.” 
-_-Vance had listened with the intensest interest. “We. fe) 
‘ must go there, Markham. I’ve been rather expecting a ca a 
of this kind. It? s possible we may at last find the key t 
a «the truth.” . ae 
“The truth about what?” é ae 
“Pardee’s guilt.”” Markham said no more, ‘and we ate 
our dinner in silence. Bd 
At half past eight we rang the bell of the Dillard house, i 
_ and were taken by Pyne direct to the library. a 
The old professor greeted us with nervous reserve. 2 
_ “It’s good of you to come, Markham,”’ he said, without | 
rising. ‘'Take a chair and light a cigar. I want to talk to. 
_you—and I want to take my time about it. It’s very diffi- | 
cult. . . .” His voice trailed off as he began filling his pipe. 
We settled ourselves and waited. A sense of expectancy 
invaded me for no apparent reason, except perhaps that F 
_ caught some of the radiations of the professor’s obviously 
- distraught mood. 
- “J don’t know just how to broach the subject,’ he be- 
_ gan; “for it has to do, not with physical facts, but with the 
~ invisible human consciousness. I’ve struggled ‘all week with 
certain vague ideas that have been forcing themselves 
upon me; and I see no way to rid myself of them but by 
talking with you. . . .” He looked up hesitantly. “I pre- 
i ferred to discuss these ideas with you when Sigurd was not: 
| present, and as he has gone to-night to see Ibsen’s ‘Pre- 


s What do eee medige concern?” ee Wpaneiew 
2 “Nothing specifically. As I have said, they’re very 2 
vague; ; but they have nevertheless grown fairly insistent. - “ 

So insistent, in fact,” he added, ‘‘that I thought it 
best. to send Belle away for a while. It’s true that she was e 
in a tortured state of mind as a result of all these tragedies; 


but my real reason for shipping her north was that I was _ 


beset by intangible doubts.” : 
_ “Doubts?” Markham leaned forward. ‘‘What sort of * 
doubts?’ oe ; 

_ Professor Dillard did. not reply at once. “Let me answer 
that question by asking another,’’ he countered presently. 
“Are you wholly satisfied in your mind that the situation — 
in regard to Pardee is exactly as it appears?” 

- “You mean the authenticity of his suicide?” 

“That and his presumptive culpability.” 

-Markham settled back contemplatively. ‘““Are you not 
wholly satisfied?’’ he asked. 

“T can’t answer that question.” Professor Dillard spoke 
almost curtly. ‘“You have no right to ask me. I merely 
wanted to be sure that the authorities, having all the data 
in their hands, were convinced that this terrible affair was 
closed book.’’ A look of deep concern came over his face. 
“Tf I knew that to be a fact, it would help me to repulse the 
vague misgivings that have haunted me day and night for 
she past week.” 

“And if I were to say that I am not satisfied?”’ 

- The old professor’s eyes took on a distant, distressed 
ook. His head fell slightly forward, as if some burden of 
orrow had suddenly weighed him down. After several 
inoments he lifted his shoulders and drew a deep breath. | 
(The most difficult thing in this world,” he said, ‘‘is to 

1mow where one’s duty lies; for duty is a mechanism of the 
nind, and the heart is forever stepping in and playing 
uavoe with one’s resolutions. Perhaps I did wrong to ask 


you pees for, ater all, z have only misty su 
~ nebulous ‘ideas to go on, But there was the possib lity 
my mental uneasiness was based on some deep— hidde 
foundation of whose existence I was unaware. . . . Do 
= _ you see what I mean?” Evasive as were his words, there 
was no doubt as to the disturbing mien of the shadowy — 
image that lurked at the back of his mind. = 

- Markham nodded sympathetically. “There is no reason — 
_ whatever to question the findings of the Medical Examen 
~ner.”’? He made the statement in a forced matter-of-fact 
voice. “I can understand how the proximity of these trag- . 
| edies might have created an atmosphere conducive to | 
doubts. But I think you need have no further misgivings.” 
'  “T sincerely hope you’re right,” the professor murmured; 
_ but it was clear he was not satisfied. “Suppose, Mark-_ 
ham ” he began, and then stopped. ‘‘Yes, I hope you’ re 
 right,’’ he repeated. 

_ Vance had sat through this cneatelacnery discussion 
smoking placidly; but he had been listening with un- 
wonted concentration, and now he spoke. ‘Tell me, Pro- 
fessor Dillard, if there has been anything—no matter how 
indefinite—that may nee given birth to your uncer- 
tainty.” 
{ “No—nothing.” The answer came quiets and with a 
show of spirit. “I have merely been wondering—testing 

every possibility. I dared not be too sanguine without 
- some assurance. Pure logic is all very well for principles 
that do not touch us personally. But where one’s own 
safety is concerned the imperfect human mind demands 
visual evidence.”’ 

“Ah, yes.” Vance looked up, and I thought I detected af 
flash of understanding between these two disparate men. 
Markham rose to make his adieu; but Professor Dillard 
ie urged him to remain a while. “Sigurd will be here before 
long. He’d enjoy seeing you again. As I said, he’s at ‘The 
_ Pretenders,’ but I’m sure he will come straight home. ... 
__ By the way, Mr. Vance,” he went on, turning from Mark 


- 


ered there was no hint of perplexity in his voice. _ 
“T have read Ibsen a great deal; and there can be little a 
doubt that he was a creative genius of a high order, al- 
though I’ve failed to find in him either the xsthetic form is 
or the philosophic depth that characterizes Goethe’s © 
| ee ” for instance.” 
_ “T can see that you and Sigtird would have a permanent : 
basis of disagreement.’’ Markham declined the invitation — 
stay longer, and a few minutes later we were walking — 
down West End Avenue in the brisk April air. : 

“You will please take note, Markham old dear,’ ob- 

served Vance, with a touch of waggishness, as we tumed F 
‘into 72nd Street and headed for the park, ‘‘that there are 
others than your modest collaborator who are hag-ridden ~ 
‘with doubts as to the volition of Pardee’s taking-off. And 

‘I might add that the professor i is not in the least satisfied 
‘with your assurances.”’ 

“His suspicious state of mind is quite understandable,” 
submitted Markham. “These murders have touched his E 
ouse pretty closely.” 

“That’s not the explanation. The old gentleman has 
ears. And he knows something which he will not tell us.’ 

“T can’t say that I got that impression.” 
“Oh, Markham—my dear Markham! ‘Weren’t you 
istening closely to his halting, reluctant tale? It was as if 
ae were trying to convey some suggestion to us without 
uctually putting it into words. We were supposed to guess. 
Wes! That was why he insisted that you visit him when 
Arnesson was safely away at an Ibsen revival ”” Vance 
eased speaking abruptly and stood stockstill. A startled 
wok came in his eyes. “Oh, my aunt! Oh, my precious 
unt! So that was why he asked me about Ibsen! . . . My 
ord! How unutterably dull I’ve been!’ He stared at 


: 


ham, and the ere oC his j 
at last!” he said with i impressive softness. “And | 
ther you nor the police nor I-who has solved this case: 
it is a Norwegian dramatist who has been dead for twenty { 
years. In Ibsen is the key to the mystery.” 


Markham regarded him as though he had suddenly 
"gone out of his mind; but before he could speak Vance 
hailed a taxicab. “py show you what I mean when we ee 
reach home,” he said, as we rode east through Central — 
Park. “It’s unbelievable, but it’s true. And I should have re 4 
guessed it long ago; but the connotation of the signature ; 

on those notes was too clouded with other possible mean- — 
eimgs.. . .” aa | 
“If it were Seam iee instead of spring,” commented 
Markham wrathfully, id suggest that the heat had af 3 
- fected you.’ 
seat knew from the first there were three possible guilty 3 
_ persons,”’ continued Vance. ‘Each was psychologically 
_ eapable of the murders, provided the impact of his emo- — 
_tions had upset his mental equilibrium. So there was noth- _ 
ag to do but to wait for some indication that would focus 
uspicion. Drukker was one of my three suspects, but he | 
was murdered; and that left two. Then Pardee to all ap- 
‘pearances committed suicide, and I’ll admit that his death — 
made reasonable the assumption that he had been the | 
guilty one. But there was an eroding doubt in my mind. 
His death was not conclusive; and that house of cards — 
_ troubled me. We were stalemated. So again I waited, and | 
watched my third possibility. Now I know that Pardee ~ 
' was innocent, and that he did not shoot himself. He was — 
murdered—just as were Robin and Sprigg and Drukker. » 
His death was another grim joke—he was a victim thrown 
_ to the police in the spirit of diabolical jest. And the mur- 
derer has been chuckling at our gullibility ever since.” ; 
“By what reasoning do you arrive at so fantastic a con- 
clusion?” 
_ “It’s no longer a question of reasoning. At last I have 
i i the explanation for the crimes; and I know the meaning of — 
ayy. 


" 
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A STARTLING DISCOVERY 


fhe ‘Bishop’ signature to the notes. ’ll show you a piece of | q 


amazing and incontrovertible evidence very soon.” A few 


minutes later we reached his apartment, and he led us i 


straight to the library. “The evidence has been here within _ 


arm’s reach all the time.” He went to the shelves where he 
kept his dramas, and took down Volume II of the col- 
lected works of Henrik Ibsen.* The book contained ‘““The — 
Vikings at Helgeland” and “The Pretenders” ; but with the 
first of these plays. Vance was not concerned. Turning to . 
“The Pretenders’ he found the page where the dramatis 
persone were given, and laid the book on the table before 
Markham. ‘‘Read the cast of characters of Arnesson’s 
favorite play,” he directed. 

Markham, silent and puzzled, drew the volume toward 
him ; and I looked over his shoulder. This is what we saw: 


-Haxon HAxonsson, the King elected by the Birchlegs. 
Inca oF VaRTEIG, his mother. 
Earu SKULE. 
Lapy RaGnuit, his wife. 
SIGRID, his sister. 
-Marcrern, his daughter. 
‘GuTHoRM INGESSON. 
Sicurp RisBune. 
Nicnotas Arnesson, Bishop of Oslo. 
DaGFINN THE PEasant, Hakon’s marshal. 
Ivar Bonne, his chaplain. 
VEGARD V#RADAL, one of his guard. 
' GREGOoRIUs Jonsson, a nobleman. 
. Pavuu Firma, a nobleman. 
| Inexsore, Andres Skialdarband’s wife. 
] Perur, her son, a young priest. 
‘ Stra Vitram, Bishop Nicholas’s chaplain. 
Master S1GArRD OF BRABANT, a physician. 
JATGEIR SKALD, an Icelander. 
BArp Bratte, a chieftain from the Trondhiem district. 


3 Vance’s set was the William Archer copyright edition, published 
¢ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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But I doubt if either of us read beyond the line: 
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Nicnouas ARNEsSON, Bishop of Oslo. Re 
My eyes became riveted on that name with a set oa 
horrified fascination. And then I remembered. . . Bishop 
Arnesson was one of the most diabolical alleaaa in all 
literature—a cynical, sneering monster who twisted all i 
sane values of life into hideous buffooneries. 


XXIV: THE LAST ACT 
(Tuesday, April 26; 9 a. m.) 


Wiru this astounding revelation the Bishop murder case 
entered its final and most terrible phase. Heath had been. 
informed of Vance’s discovery; and it was arranged that 
we should meet in the District Attorney’s office cane the 
following day for a council of war. 

Markham, when he took leave of us that night, wie 
more troubled and despondent than I had ever seen him. 
“T don’t know what can be done,” he said hopelessly., 
“There’s no legal evidence against the man. But we may) 
be able to devise some course of action that will give us the’ 
upper hand. . . . I never believed in torture, but I al- 
most wish we had access today to the thumbscrew and the 
rack.’ 

Vance and I arrived at his office a few minutes after 
nine the next morning. Swacker intercepted us and asked 
us to wait in the reception room for a little while. Mark- 
ham, he explained, was engaged for the moment. We ha 
no more than seatéd ourselves when Heath appeared, 
grim, pugnacious and sullen. “TI gotta hand it to you, Mr. 
Vance,” he proclaimed. ‘‘You sure got a line on the situa- 
tion. But what good it’s going to do us I don’t see. We 
can’t arrest a guy because his name’s in a book.”’ 

“We may be able to force the issue some way,’ Vance 
rejoined. “In any event, we now know where we stand.” 

Ten minutes later Swacker beckoned to us and indi- 
cated that Markham was free. ‘‘Sorry to have kept yot 
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waiting,” Markham apologized. “I had an unexpected me 
visitor.”’” His voice had a despairing ring. ‘‘More trouble. 
And, curiously enough, it’s connected with the very- sec- 
tion of Riverside Park where Drukker was killed. How- 
ever, there’s nothing I can do about it. .” He drew, 
some papers before him. “‘Now to business.” 
‘“What’s the new trouble in Riverside Park?” asked! 
Vance casually. 
- Markham frowned. ‘‘Nothing that need bother us now. 
A kidnapping, in all likelihood. There’s a brief account of 
t in the morning papers, in case you’re interested. . . .” 
“T detest reading the papers.” Vance spoke blandly, but 
with an insistence that puzzled me. ‘‘What happened?”’ 
Markham drew a deep breath of impatience. ‘‘A child 
lisappeared from the playground yesterday after talking — 
with an unknown man. Her father came here to solicit my 
1elp. But it’s.a job for the Bureau of Missing Persons; and 
[ told him so.—Now, if your curiosity is appeased 
“Oh, but it isn’t,”’ persisted Vance. “I simply must hear 
she details. That section of the park fascinates me strangely.” 
Markham shot him a questioning glance through low- 
red lids. “‘Very well,” he acquiesced. ‘‘A five-year-old girl, 
named Madeleine Moffat, was playing with a group of 
‘hildren ‘at about half past five last evening. She crawled 
tp on a high mound near the retaining wall, and a little 
ater, when her governess went to get her, thinking she had 
lescended the other side, the child was nowhere to be 
ound. The only suggestive fact is that two of the other 
thildren say they saw a man talking to her shortly before 
ihe disappeared; but, of course, they can give no descrip- 
10n of him. The police were notified, and are investigating. 
ind that’s all there is to the case so far.”’ 
‘ ““Madeleine.’’’ Vance repeated the name musingly. 
I say, Markham; do you know if this child knew Druk- 
rer?” 
‘ “Yes!’ Markham sat up a little straighter. ‘“Her father 
»entioned that she often went to parties at his house. .. .” 
“T’ve seen the child. ” Vance rose and stood, hands in 
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pockets, gazing down at the floor. “An adorable little 
creature . . . golden curls. She brought a handful - 
flowers for Drukker the morning of his funeral... . AT 
now she has disappeared after having been seen n. talking | 
with a strange man. . . 

“What’s going on in ae mind?”’ demanded Markham 
i sharply. 
Vance appeared not to have heard the question. “Why 
\ should her father appeal to you?” 
“T’ve known Moffat slightly for years—he was at one 
time connected with the city administration. He’s frantie 
—grasping at every straw. The proximity of the affair to 
the Bishop murders has made him morbidly apprehensive. 
. But see here, Vance; we didn’t come here to discuss | 
the Moffat child’s disappearance. <aies 
Vance lifted his head: there was a look of startled horrae 
on his face. ‘“‘Don’t speak—oh, don’t speak. . . .”” He be- 
gan pacing up and down, while Markham and Heath. 
watched him in mute amazement. ‘“Yes—yes; that would 
be it,’’ he murmured to himself. ‘The time is right . . . 
it all fits. . . .” He swung about, and going to Markham 
seized his arm. ‘‘Come—quickly! It’s our only chance— 
we can’t wait another minute.” He fairly dragged Mark- 
ham to his feet and led him toward the door. ok ve been 
fearing something like this-all week 
Markham wrenched his arm free from the other’s grip. 
“T won’t move from this office, Vance, until you explain.” 
“Tt’s another act in the play—the last act! Oh, take my 
word for it.” There was a look in Vance’s eyes I had never 
seen before. “It’s ‘Little Miss Muffet? now. The name 
isn’t identical, but that doesn’t matter. It’s near enough 
for the Bishop’s jest; he’ll explain it all to the press. He 
_ probably beckoned the child to the tuffet, and sat down 
beside her. And now she’s gone—frightened away. . . .7’ 
Markham moved forward in a sort of daze; and Heath, 
his eyes bulging, leapt to the door. I have often wondered 
what went on in their minds during those few seconds ol 


ProAd ete a 

importunate urgings.-Did they believe in his 

tion of the episode? Or were they merely afraid 

> investigate, in view of the remote possibility that — 

r hideous joke had been perpetrated by the Bishop? 

ver their convictions or doubts, they accepted the 

ation as Vance saw it; and a moment later we were in’ _ 

hall, hastening toward the elevator. At Vance’s sug- — 

on we picked up Detective Tracy from the branch —_ 

Ge of the Detective Bureau in the Criminal Courts 

ilding. ‘“This affair is serious,’ he explained. ‘“Any- 

ng may happen.”’ We emerged through the Franklin-— 

eet entrance, and in a few minutes were on our way up- 

vm in the District Attorney’s car, breaking speed 

ulations and ignoring traffic signals. Scarcely a word: 

s spoken on that momentous ride; but as we swung 

ough the tortuous roads of Central Park Vance said: 

may be wrong, but we will have to risk it. If we wait to 

whether the papers get a note, it’ll be too late. We’re 

; Supposed to know yet; and that’s our one chance. . . .” 

‘What do you expect to find?” Markham’s tone was 

sky and a little uncertain. 

Vance shook his head despondently. “Oh, I don’t know. 

t it'll be something devilish.””. When the car drew up> 

h a lurch in front of the Dillard house Vance leapt out — 

l ran up the steps ahead of us. Pyne answered his in- 

ent ring. ‘‘Where’s Mr. Arnesson?” he demanded. 

‘At the university, sir,” the old butler replied; and I 

gined there was fright in his eyes. ‘‘But he’ll be home 

jan early lunch.” EP 

‘Then take us at once to Professor Dillard.” 

Tm sorry, sir,’”’ Pyne told him; “but the professor is 

» out. He went to the Public Librar 4 

Are you alone here?” 

‘Yes, sir. Beedle’s gone to market.” 

o much the better.’’ Vance took hold of the butler and 

ed him toward the rear stairs. ‘““We’re going to search 
use, Pyne. You lead the way.” 
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Markham came forward. “But, Vance, we can” 


that! re = 


can do or can’t do. I’m going to search this caren Tae 
Sergeant, are you with me?” There was a eteane look 01 
his face. ? 
“You bet your sweet life!’ (I never liked Heat 
P much as at that moment.) The search was begun i in 1 
if basement. Every hallway, every closet, every cupboar 
and waste space was inspected. Pyne, completely cowe' 
» by Heath’s vindictiveness, acted as guide. He brought key 
' and opened doors for us, and even suggested places — w 
might otherwise have overlooked. The Sergeant ha 
thrown himself into the hunt with energy, though I a 
sure he had only a vague idea as to its object. Markhar 
followed us disapprovingly; but he, too, had been caugk 
in the sweep of Vance’s dynamic purposefulness; and h 
must have realized that Vance had some tremendot 
justification for his rash conduct. Gradually we worke 
‘our way upward through the house. The library an 
Arnesson’s room were gone over carefully. Belle Dillard 
apartment was scrutinized, and close attention was give 
to the unused rooms on the third floor. Even the servant 
quarters on the fourth floor were overhauled. But not] 
ing suspicious was discovered. Though Vance suppresse 
his eagerness I could tell what a nervous strain he w: 
under by the tireless haste with which he pushed tl 
search. Eventually we came to a locked door at the rear: 
the upper hall. 
“Where does that lead?”’ Vance asked Pyne. 
“To a little attic room, sir. But it’s never used: 
“Unlock it.” 
The man fumbled for several moments with his bunch 
eve cl don’t seem to find the key, sir. It’s supposed to | 
ere... 
‘“‘When did you have it last?” 
“T couldn’t say, sir. To my knowieeee no one’s been 
the attic for years.” 


Reivpad back and nee Z “Stand acide Pyne. mie 


ales “Are you mad!” he exclaimed. “You’re ohsake 
law.” 

The law!’’ There was scathing irony in Vance’s retort. 
We’ re dealing with a monster who sneers at all law. You 
H coddle him if you care to, but I’m going to search that 
i 2 if it means spending the rest of my life in jail.— 
oe nt, open that door!” 
| Again T experienced a thrill of liking for Heath. Without 
‘moment’s hesitation he poised himself on his toes and 
mnt his shoulders crashing against the door’s panel just’ 
ve the knob. There was a splintering of wood as the 


)? 


ard. Vance, freeing himself from Markham’s hold, ran 
ambling up’ the steps with the rest of us at his heels. 
ere was no light in the attic, and we paused for a 
pment at the head of the stairs to accustom our eyes to 
2 darkness. ‘Then Vance struck a match and, groping 
r rard, sent up the window shade with a clatter. The 
alight poured in, revealing a small room, scarcely ten 
‘t square, cluttered with all manner of discarded’ odds 
d ends. The atmosphere was heavy and stifling, and a 
ick coating of dust lay over everything. 

Vance looked quickly about him, and an expression of 
‘appointment came over his face. ‘“This is the only place 
3,” he remarked, with the calmness of desperation. After 
nore careful scrutiny of the room, he stepped to the 
er by the little window and peered down at a bat- 
ed suit-case which lay on its side against the wall. I 
siced that it was unlatched and that its straps hung 
5 . Leaning over he threw the cover back. ‘‘Ah! Here, at 
st, is something for you, Markham.”” We crowded about 
in she 8 ge was an old Corona typewriter. A. 


e HSE had moved out of the way Vance hurled a 


Ick’s bolt tore through the moulding. The door swung in-. _ 


ee: sheet a paper was in hes carriage; a and on it h: 
« pon typed, in pale-blue élite characters, the two | 
Little Miss Muffet —, 


aS Sat on a tuffet 
At tne point the typist had evidently been interrupt 
for some other reason had not completed the Mo 
Goose rhyme. e 

“The new Bishop note for the press,’’ observed. Van 
_. Then reaching into the suit-case he lifted out a pile o 
' blank paper and envelopes. At the bottom, beside the 
- . machine, lay a red-leather note-book with thin yelloy, 
leaves. He handed it to Markham with the terse announce 
ment: ‘“Drukker’s calculations on the quantum theory. 
But there was still a look of defeat in his eyes; and agai 
- he began inspecting the room. Presently he went to an ole 
_ dressing-table which stood against the wall opposite to thi 
- window. As he bent over to peer behind it he suddenh 
drew back and, lifting his head, sniffed several time: 
At the same moment he caught sight of something on th 
floor at his feet, and kicked it toward the centre of th 
room. We looked down at it with astonishment. It was 
gas-mask of the kind used by chemists. 

“Stand back, you chaps!” he ordered; and holding on 
_ hand to his nose and mouth he swung the dressing-tabl 
_ away from the wall. Directly behind it was a small cur 
_ board door about three feet high, set into the wall. H 
wrenched it open and looked inside, then slammed it shu 
immediately. Brief as was my view of the interior of th 
‘cupboard, I was able to glimpse its contents clearly. 
was fitted with two shelves. On the lower one were sever: 
books lying open. On the upper shelf stood an Erlenmeye 
flask clamped to an iron support, a spirit-lamp, a cor 
denser tube, a glass beaker, and two small bottles. Vanc 
turned and gave us a despairing look. ““We may as well g 
there’s nothing more here.’”’ We returned to the drawin; 
~ room, leaving Tracy to guard the door to the attic. 

“Perhaps, after all, you were justified in your scarey 
acknowledged Markham, ‘studying Vance corse 


h, that! ie gt Johns and Satie went to ‘sat = 
dow overlooking the archery range. “I wasn’t hunting 
the typewriter—or the note-book, either. What do they 

iatter?”” His chin fell forward cn his breast, and his eyes» 
osed in a kind of lethargy of defeat. “Everything” Ss gone 
rong—my logic has failed. We’re too late.” 
“TT don’t pretend to know what you’ re grumbling aeean ” 
id Markham. ‘But at least you’ve supplied me evidence 
a sort. I’ll now be able to arrest Arnesson when he re- ~ 
ims from the university.” 
“Yes, yes; of course. But I wasn’t thinking of Arnesson, 
’ the arrest of the culprit, or the triumph of the District 
ttorney’s office. I was hoping ¥ 
‘He broke off and stiffened. ‘“We’re not too late! I didn’t © 
link far enough... . .”’ He went swiftly to the archway. 
!t’s the Drukker house we must search. . . . Hurry!’ 
2 was already half-running down the hall, Heath behind 
m, and Markham and I bringing up the rear. 
iW. e followed him down the rear stairs, across the 
Ishery-room, and out on the range. We did not know, and 
doubt if any of us even guessed, what was in his mind; . 
't some of his inner excitation had been communicated 
us, and we realized that only a vital urgency ¢ould have 
hken him so completely out of his usual attitude of dis- 
‘erest and calm. When we came to the screen-porch of | 
2 Drukker house he reached through the broken wire- 
‘ting and released the catch. The kitchen door, to my 
onishment, was unlocked; but Vance seemed to expect 
is, for he unhesitatingly turned the knob and threw it 
an, 
‘Wait!” he directed, pausing in the little rear hallway. 
here’s no need to search the entire house. The most 
sly place. ... Yes! Come along .: . up-stairs . 
aewhere in the centre of the house . . . a closet most 
sly . . . where no one could hear. . . .”” As he spoke 
(led the way up the rear stairs, past Mrs. Drukker’s 
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“room and the study, and thence to the third floor. Th ore 
were but two doors on this upper hali—one at the extrem 
end, and a smaller door set midway in the right wall 
Wence went straight to the latter. There was a key Pp ‘0 
truding from the lock, and, turning it, he drew open the 
door. Only a shadowy blackness met our eyes. Vance was 
on his knees in a second, groping inside. “Quick, Sergeant 
Your flash-light.” 

Almost before he had uttered the words a luminou' 
circle fell on the floor of the closet. What I saw sent a ch 
of horror over me. A choked exclamation burst from Mark 
ham; and a soft whistle told me that Heath too was ap 

‘palled by the sight. Before us on the floor, in a limp, silen 
heap, lay the little girl who had brought flowers to he’ 
‘broken Humpty Dumpty on the morning of his funeral 
Her golden hair was dishevelled; her face was deathly pal 
and there were streaks down her cheeks where the futil’ 
tears had welled forth and dried. ¥ 

Vance bent over and put his ear to her heart. Then h 
gathered her tenderly in his arms. ‘Poor little Mis 
Muffet,’’ he whispered, and rising went toward the fron 
stairs. Heath preceded him, flashing his light all the wa: 
so there would be no chance of his stumbling. In the mai 

_lower hall he paused. ‘“‘Unbolt the door, Sergeant.’’ Heat 
obeyed with alacrity, and Vance stepped out on the side 
‘walk. ““Go to the Dillards’ and wait for me there,” he fluni 
back over his shoulder. And with the child clasped closel 
to his breast he started diagonally across 76th Street to 
house on which I could make out a doctor’s brass nam 

plate. 


‘XXV: THE CURTAIN FALLS 
(Tuesday, April 26; 11 a. m.) : 


Twenty minutes later Vance rejoined us in the Dilla 
drawing-room. “‘She’s going to be all right,” he announce 
sinking into a chair and lighting a cigarette. ‘(She was on 


ale catlobatod. a His face darkened. There were ic 
s on her little wrist. She probably struggled in that 
empty house when she failed to find Humpty Dumpty; — 
and then the beast forced her into the closet. and locked the 
door. No time to kill her, d’ ye see. Furthermore, killing 
wasn’t in the book. ‘Little Miss Muffet’ wasn’t killed— 
merely frightened away. She’d have died, though, from 
lack of air. And he was safe: no one could hear her cry- 
ing. ” 

Markham’ s eyes rested on Vance affectionately. ‘I’m 
sorry I tried to hold you back,” he said simply. (For all his 
conventionally legal instincts, there was a fundamental 
bigness to his nature.) “You were right in forcing the 
issue, Vance. . And you, too, Sergeant. We owe a 
great deal to your Oe anon and faith.” 

Heath was embarrassed. ‘Oh, that’s all right, sir. You 
see, Mr. Vance had me all worked up about the kid. And I 
like kids, sir.” 

Markham turned an inquisitive look on Vance. “You 
expected to find the child alive?’’ 

“Yes; but drugged or stunned perhaps. I didn’t think of 
ner as dead, for that would have contravened the Bishop’s ~ 
joke.” 

Heath had been pondering some troublous point. ‘What 
[ can’t get through my head,” he said, ‘‘is why this Bishop, 
who’s been so damn careful about everything else, should 
eave the door of the Drukker house unlocked.’’ 

“We were expected to find the child,” Vance told him. 
‘Everything was made easy for us. Very considerate of the 
Bishop, what? But we weren’t supposed to find her till to- 
norrow—after the papers had received: the Little-Miss- — 
“uffet notes. They were to have been our clew. But we 
inticipated.the gentleman.” 

“But why weren’t the notes sent yesterday?” 

“Tt was no doubt the Bishop’s original intention to post 
sis poetry last night; but I imagine he decided it was best 
pr his purpose to let the child’s disappearance attract _ 


rx 
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entifying him.” 
Markham looked at his watch a rose ait 
tion. “There’s no point in waiting for Arnesson’s 
_ The sooner we arrest him the better.” He was about 

Heath an order when Vance intervened. 
z a “Don’t force the issue, Markham. You haven 
a evidence against the man. It’s too delicate a situa 
ES aggression. We must go carefully or we'll fail.” 
:; “T realize that the finding of the typewriter’ and ‘€ 
-. note-book is not conclusive, 4: concurred Markham. ‘B 
a the identification by the child. a 


“Oh, my dear fellow! What weight would a jury” athe 
toa frightened five-year-old girl’s identification witho 
: powerful contribut’ry evidence? A clever lawyer cow 
_ nullify it im five minutes. And even ‘assuming you cou 
- make the identification hold, what would it boot you? It 
= wouldn’t connect Arnesson in any way with the Bishop 
2 murders. You could only prosecute him for attempted 
_ kidnapping,—the child’s unharmed, remember. And if! 
you should, through a legal miracle, get a doubtful con-| 
_viction, Arnesson would receive at most a few Be in the 
_bastille. That wouldn’t end this horror. . . . No, no. 
_ You mustn’t be precipitate.” 
- _ Reluctantly Markham resumed his seat. nae saw the 
. force of Vance’s argument. “But we can’t let this thing go 
on,” he declared ferociously. “We must stop this maniac 
- some way.” ag 
: “Some way—yes.” Vance began pacing the room rest- 
 lessly. ‘“‘We may be able to wangle the truth out of him by 
subterfuge: he doesn’t know yet that we’ve found the 
child. . It’s possible Professor Dillard could assist 
~ us ” ‘He halted and stood looking down at the floor. 
“Yes! That's our one chance. We must confront Arness on 


wae 
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u gieve “ee anes more Shas ti had: told us?” sf A 
ibtedly. I’ve told you so from the first. And — 
hears of the Little-Miss-Muffet episode, it’s not 
ly he’ll supply us with the evidence we need.” eee 
s a long chance.’ Markham was pessimistic. “But _ 
n do no harm to try. In any event, I shall arrest Arnes- _ 
before I leave here, and hope for ‘the best.” : 
A few moments later the front door opened and Pro- — 
Dillard appeared in the hall opposite the archway. — 
arcely acknowledged Markham’s greeting-—he was _ 
ing our faces as if trying to read the meaning of our ~ 
nexpected visit. Finally he put a question. ‘“You have, _ 
erhaps, thought over what I said last night?” 
‘Not only have we thought it over,” said Markham, 
t Mr. Vance has found the thing that. was disturbing 
‘ou. After we left here he showed me a copy of ‘The Pre- 
ders.’-’’ 
“Ah! !? The exclamation was like a sigh of relief. “For 
lays that Play has been in my mind, poisoning every | 
et .’ He looked up fearfully. “What does it 
' me . 
Bence ced the question. “It.means, sir, that you’ve- 
sd-us to the truth. We’re waiting now for Mr. Arnesson. 

And I think it would be well if we had a talk with you 
) the meantime. You may be able to help us.” . 

The old man hesitated. “I had hoped not to be made an 
astrument in the boy’s conviction.’”’ His voice held a 
ragic paternal note. But presently his features hardened; 
| vindictive light shone in his eyes; and his hand tight- 
aed over the knob of his stick. “However, I can’t con- 
der my own feelings now. Come; I will do what I can.’ 
in reaching the library he paused by the sideboard and 
himself a glass of port. When he had drunk it he 
to Markham with a look of apology. ‘‘Forgive me. 
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my discourtesy.” He filled the elasses and sat down. — 


events we had just passed through. When we had settled 


hidden in the attic of this house.’” 
_ were able to identify it?” 


- Madeleine Moffat disappeared from the playground in th 


 tuffet.’ ” 


of the Drukker house. We had thought she was here some 


’m not quite yee ” He drew forwar 
able and placed glasses on it for all of us. ‘Please 


We drew up chairs. There was none of us, I think, 
did not feel the need of a glass of wine after, the harrow} 


ourselves the professor lifted heavy eyes to Vance, who. 
had taken a seat opposite to him. “Tell me everythigee 
he said. ‘‘Don’t try to spare me.’ 

Vance drew out his cigarette-case. “First, let me 
you a question. Where was Mr. Arnesson between five 
six yesterday afternoon?” 

“T—_don’t know.” There was a reluctance in the words. 
“He had-tea here in the library; but he went out about 
half past four, and I didn’t see him again a cn 
time.” 

Vance regarded the other syntpa then for a mo- 
ment, then he said: ‘‘We’ve found the typewriter on which 
the Bishop notes were printed. It was in an old suit-case 


The professor showed no sign of being startled. “You 
“Beyond any doubt. Yesterday a ‘little girl 1 named 


park. There was a sheet of paper in the machine, and on i 
had already been typed: ‘Little Miss Muffet sat on 2 


Professor Dillard’s head sank forward. ‘‘Another insan 
atrocity! bs only I hadn’t waited till last night to warr 
you: ; 

“No great harm has been done,” Vance hastened to in: 
form him. ‘‘We found the child in time: she’s out of dan 
mi y? 

“She had been locked in the hall-closet on the top. floo 


where—which is how we came to search your attic.’’ _ 


3 ate Boek Se his recent quant 
s WAS § stolen from his room the night of his dea 


i oped. even to that?” It was not a question, 
elas of ends “‘Are you sure of your co 


ate can he no doubt,”’ declared ee softly. Mr. 
1am intends to arrest Mr. Arnesson when he returns | 
he university. But to be frank with you, sir: we eee 


M: ian? s mind whether or not the law can even hold _ 
The most we can hope for is a conviction for at-— 
ted kidnapping through the child’s identification.” 
Ah, yes... the child would know.” A bitterness — 
re rept into the old man’s eyes. “‘Still, there should be some — 
means of obtaining justice for the other ‘crimes.’ 
_ Vance sat smoking pensively, his eyes on. the wall be-— 
nd. At last he spoke with quiet gravity. “If Mr. Arnes- 
m were convinced that our case against him was a 
strong one, he might choose suicide as a way out. That 
rhaps would be the most humane solution for every _ 
tee ” Markham was about to make an indignant protest, 
+ Vance anticipated him. 
5 “Suicide is not an indefensible act per se.1 The Bible, for 
linstance, contains many accounts of heroic suicide. What 
: example of courage than Rhazis’, when he threw him- — 
lf from the tower to escape the yoke of Demetrius?? | 
[There was gallantry, too; in the death of Saul’s sword- 
bearer, and in the self-hanging of Sees And pees < 


xz [In itself] 

-?T admit that the name of Rhazis was unfamiliar to me; and when 
Llooked it up later I found that the episode to which Vance referred 
not appear in the Anglican Bible, but in the second book of 
(Maccabees in the Apocrypha. 
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Bory 3 is filled with pa a siieides= Bait 
Utica, Hannibal, Lucretia, Cleopatra, Seneca. . 
_ killed himself lest he fall into the hands of Otho 
-Pretorian guards. In Greece we. have the famot 
destruction of Demosthenes; and Empedocles thre 
self in the crater of Etna. "Aristotle was the first 
thinker to advance the dictum that suicide is an a 
social act, but, according to tradition, he himself t 
poison after the death of Alexander. And in modern 
let ‘us not forget the sublime gesture of Baron Nogi. . 
— “All that is no justification of the a 2 Markham Tr 
—torted. ‘The law 
“Ah, yes—the law. In Chinese law every criminal cone 
- demned to death has the option of suicide. The Codex — 
_ adopted by the French National Assembly at the end of | 
the eighteenth century abolished all punishments for sui- 
cide; and in the Sachsenspregel—the. principal foundation | 
of Teuton law—it is plainly stated that suicide is not a — 
_ punishable act. Moreover, among the Donatists, Circum- | 
- cellions and Patricians suicide was considered pleasing to | 
the gods. And even in More’s Utopia there was a synod — 
to pass on the right of the individual to take his own | 
life. . . . Law, Markhan, is for the protection of society. 
_ What of a suicide that makes possible that protection? | 
$ Are we to invoke a legal technicality, when, by so doing, | 
we actually lay society open to continued danger? Is thers’ 
no law higher than those on the statute books?” 
_. Markham was sorely troubled. He rose and: walked the 
length of the room and back, his face dark with anxiety. 
When he sat down again he looked at Vance a long while, : 
_ his fingers drumming with nervous indecision on the table. | 
“The innocent of course must be considered,” he said in a 
voice of discouragement. “As morally wrong as suicide is, 
_ I can see your point that at times it may be theoretically 
_ justified.” (Knowing Markham as I did, I realized what | 
_ this concession had cost him; and I realized, too, for the 
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irge of horror which it was his duty to wipe out.) 
e old professor nodded understandingly. “Yes, there | 
some secrets so hideous that it is well for the world not — 
know them. A higher justice may often be achieved — 
opened, and Arnesson stepped into the room. 

“Well, well. Another conference, eh?’ He gave us a 


speak. Didn’t Pardee’s suicide put finzs to the affair?” 


‘ound little Miss Muffet, Mr. Arnesson.” 


L inquire into the health of Jack Sprat?”’ 


~ Vance did not relax his steady gaze. “‘We found her in 


the Drukker house, locked in a closet,’’ he amplified, in a 
Tow, even tone. 


- mae ateats- hopeless he felt in the face of the - 
a 


2 


without the law taking its toll.” As he spoke the door — 
uizzical leer, and threw himself into a chair beside the © 
rofessor. “I thought the case had been adjudicated, so to. 

Vance looked straight into the man’s eyes. “We’ ve. 
_ The other’s eyebrows went up with sardonic amuse- — 


ment. “‘Sounds like a charade. What am I supposed to 
answer: .‘How’s little Jack Horner’s thumb?’ Or, should 


_ Arnesson became serious,.and an involuntary frown. : 
gathered on his forehead. But this slackening of pose was — 


only transient. Slowly his mouth twisted into a smirk. 
“You policemen are so efficient. Fancy finding little Miss 
Muffet so soon. Remarkable.’”’ He wagged his head in 
mock admiration. ‘“However, sooner or later it was to be 
expected.—And what, may I ask, is to be the next move?” 

“We also found the typewriter,’”’ pursued Vance, ig- 
noring the question. “And Drukker’s stolen note-book.”’ 

Arnesson was at once on his guard. “Did you really?” 
Ie gave Vance a canny look. ‘“‘Where were these tell-tale 
bbjects?” 

“Up-stairs—in the attic.” 

“Kha! Housebreaking?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Withal,” Arnesson scoffed, “I can’t see that you have 


. €ast-iron case against any one. A typewriter is not lke a 3 


>. “ 
. me Se 


- viction.” 
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suit of ee that fits only one person. And who can say. 
how Drukker’s note-book found its way into our attic? — 
You must do better than that, Mr. Vance.” % 

“There is, of course, the factor of opportunity. The 
Bishop is a person who could have been on hand at the 
time of each murder.” : 

“That is the flimsiest of contributory evidence,’ , the: 
man countered. “Tt would not help much toward a con- 


“We might be able to show why the murderer chose the 
sobriquet of Bishop.” 

“Ah! That unquestionably would help.’”’ A cloud settled 
on Arnesson’s face, and his eyes became reminiscent. “I'd | 
thought of that, too.” 

“Oh, had you, now?” Vance watched him elgsese “And 
there’s another piece of evidence I haven’t mentioned. 
Little Miss Muffet will be able to identify the man who 
led her to the Drukker house and forced her into the 
closet.” 

“So! The patient has recovered?” 

“Oh, quite. Doing nicely, in fact. We found her, d’ ye 
see, twenty-four hours before the Bishop intended us to.” 

Arnesson was silent. He was staring down at his hands 
which, though folded, were working nervously. Finally he 
spoke. ‘ ‘And if, in spite of everything, you were 
wrong. 

“T assure you, Mr. Arnesson,” said Vance quietly, 
“that I know who is guilty.” 

“You positively frighten me!” The man had got a grip. 
on himself, and he retorted with biting irony. “If, by any 
chance, I myself were the Bishop, I’d be inclined to admit 
defeat. . . . Still, it’s quite obvious that it was the 
Bishop who took the chessman to Mrs. Drukker at mid- 
night; and I didn’t return home with Belle until half past 
twelve that night.” 

“So you informed her. As I recall, you looked at your 
watch and told her what time it was.—Come, now: what 
time was it?” 
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say, Mr. Arnesson; how good a chemist are you?” cae 
What then?” — 


overed a little wall-closet in which some one had been 


Vicinity.” 
; “Quite a treasure-trove, our attic. A sort of haunt of 
Loki, it would seem.” 


of an evil spirit.” 
: “Or else the laboratory ef a modern. Doctor Faustus. 
. But why the cyanide, do you think?” 

B Precaution, I’d say. In case of trouble the Bishop could 
step out of the picture painlessly. Everything in readiness, 
don’t y’ know.” 

_ Arnesson nodded. ‘Quite a correct attitude on his part. 
Really decent of him, in fact. No use putting people to un- 
necessary bother if you’re cornered. Yes, very correct.”’ 

_ Professor Dillard had sat during this sinister dialogue 
with one hand pressed to his eyes, as though in pain. Now 


“Tt was just that,” returned Vance gravely, ‘“—the den 


‘That's eoerent halt past twelve.” oe ae 
lance sighed and tapped the ash from hia cipiret et = 
: 


_ “One of the best,”’ the man grinned. ‘Majored in it.— _ 
4 “When I was searching the attic this morning I dis- . 
distilling hydrocyanic acid from potassium ferrocyanide. 


There was a chemist’s gas-mask on hand, and all the — 
paraphernalia. Bitter-almond odor still lurking in the 


Ihe turned sorrowfully to the man he had fathered for so — 
many years. ““Many great men, Sigurd, have justified sui- - 


cide——”’ he began; but Arnesson cut him short with a 
eynical laugh. 

“Faugh! Suicide needs no justification. Nietzsche laid 
the bugaboo of voluntary death. ‘Auf eine stolze Art ster- 
hen, wenn es nicht mehr sndglich ist, auf eine stolze Art zu 
eben. Der Tod unter den verdchtlichsten Bedingungen, ein 


unfrever Tod, ein Tod zur unrechten Zeit ist ein Feiglings . 


Yod. Wir haben es nicht in der Hand, zu verhindern, ge- 


poren zu werden: aber wir -kénnen dibseri Fehlor-aaue : 


wswerlen ast es ein Fehler—wieder gut machen. Wenn man _ 


sich hehe, tut man die achtungswiirdigste Sache, die es 


<# 
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giebt: man verdient beinahe damit, zu leben.’ 3 _Meniorae 
that passage from ‘Gotzen-Dammerung’ in my youth. 
Never forgot it. A sound doctrine.” 

“Nietzsche had many famous predecessors who a 
upheld suicide,” supplemented Vance. ‘‘Zeno the Stoic 
left us a passionate dithyramb defending voluntary death 
And Tacitus, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Cato, Kant, 
Fichte, Diderot, Voltaire and Rousseau, all-wrote apoles 
gias for suicide. Schopenhauer protested bitterly against 
ou fact that suicide was regarded as a crime in England. - 

And yet, I wonder if the subject can be formulated. 
Eoachow I feel that it’s too personal a matter for acaq 
demic discussion.” 

The professor agreed sadly. “No one can know whad 
goes on in the human heart in that last dark hour.” 

During this discussion Markham had been growing im- 
patient and uneasy; and Heath, though at first rigid and 
watchful, had begun to unbend. I could not see that Vance 
had made the slightest progress;-and I was driven to the | 
conclusion that he had failed signally in accomplishing his” 
purpose of ensnaring Arnesson. However, he did not ap- 
pear in the least perturbed. I even got the impression that ; 
he was satisfied. with the way things were going. But I did | 
notice that, despite his outer calm, he was intently alert. | 
His feet were drawn back and poised; and every muscle in 


his body was taut. I began to wonder what the outcome of 


this terrible conference would be. 
The end came swiftly. A short silence followed the pro- 
fessor’s remark. Then Arnesson spoke. ‘‘You say you know 


who the Bishop is, Mr. Vance. That. being the case, why 
all this palaver?”’ 


“One should die proudly when it is no longer possible to live 
proudly. The death which takes place in the most contemptible 
circumstances, the death that is not free, the death which occurs 
at the wrong time, is the death of a-coward. We have not the power 
to prevent ourselves from being born; but this error—for sometimes 
it isan error—can be rectified if we choose. The man who does away 
with himself, performs the most estimable of deeds; he almost de- 


serves to live for having done so.” 3 
a 
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Ss 
“There was no great haste.”’ Vance was almost casual. 
‘And there was the hope of tying up a few loose ends,— . 
ung juries are so unsatisfact’ry, don’t y’ know. ; 
“hen again, this port is excellent.” 

= Che port? . Ah yes.” Arnesson glanced at our 
lasses, and turned an injured look on the professor. 
‘Since when have I been a teetotaler, sir?” 

‘The other gave a start, hesitated, and rose. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
‘igurd. It didn’t oceur tome. . . you never drink in the 
orenoon.’’ He went to the sideboard and, filling another 
lass, placed it, with an unsteady hand, before Arnesson. 
‘hen he refilled the other glasses. 

No sooner had he resumed his seat than Vance uttered 
n exclamation of surprise. He had half risen and was 
saning forward, his hands resting on the edge of the table, 
is eyes fixed with astonishment on the mantel at the end 
f the room. “‘My word! I never noticed that before... . . 
ixtr’ordin’ry!’’ -So unexpected and startling had been his 
ction, and so tense was the atmosphere, that involun- 
arily we swung about and looked in the direction of his 
useinated gaze. “A Cellini plaque!” he exclaimed. “The 
‘ymph of Fontainebleau! Berenson told me it was de- 
‘royed in the seventeenth century. I’ve seen its com- 
anion piece in the Louvre. =4 

.A red flush of angry indignation Aotinte to Mark- 
am’s cheeks; and for myself I must’say that, familiar as 
ywas with Vance’s idiosyncrasies and intellectual passion 
ir rare antiques, I had never before known him to ex- 
bit such indefensible bad taste. It seemed unbelievable 
vat he would have let himself be distracted by an objet 
art in such a tragic hour. 

“Professor Dillard frowned at him with consternation. 
“ou’ve chosen a strange time, sir, to indulge your en- 
usiasm for art,” was his scathing comment. 

‘Vance appeared abashed and chagrined. He sank back 
ihis seat, avoiding our eyes, and began turning the stem 
his glass between his fingers. “You are quite right, sir,” 
imurmured. “I owe you an apology.” 


eee The: plaque, imicidantaley," ys protaee C 

way of mitigating the severity of this rebuke, “‘is 
copy of the Louvre piece.’ 
~ Vance, as if to hide his confusion, raised his N 


: ~ action, we lifted our ra too. Vance gave a a swift 
across the table and, Tising, went to the front mn 


ae Almost at the same Sere the ee of 
table was thrust violently against my side, and s 
- taneously there came a crash of glassware..- 1 re 
I leapt to my feet and gazed down with hares at the 
inert body sprawled forward in the chair opposite, on 
arm and shoulder flung across the table. A short silence of 
_ ‘dismay and bewilderment. followed. Each of us seemed 
3 momentarily paralyzed. Markham stood like a graver 
_ image, his eyes fastened on the table; and Heath, staring 
and speechless, clung rigidly to the back of his chair. oe 
“Good Gad!” It was Arnesson’s astonished ejaculatior 
that snapped the tension. Markham went quickly rounc 
the table and bent over Professor Dillard’s body. 

: “Call a doctor, Arnesson,” he ordered. 
Vance turned wearily from the window and sank into ¢ 
chair. ‘‘Nothing can be done for him,” he said, with a dee 
sigh of fatigue. “He prepared for a swift and painless death 
when he distilled his cyanide.—The Bishop case is over.’ 
Markham was glaring at him with dazed incompre 
hension. “Oh, I’ve half-suspected the truth ever sinc 
Pardee’s death,’’ Vance went on, in answer to the other’ 
unspoken question. “‘But I wasn’t sure of it until last nigh 
when he went out of his way to hang the guilt on Mi} 
Arnesson.”’ 
“Eh? What’s that?” Amesson turned from the tele 

phone. 

“Oh, yes,”’ nodded Vance. “You were to pay fe penal 


be cae to new book, and hes este 
mic honor paid me. I’ve had an’ idea he. was, ‘ 


ay Pye treated you: this past half hour. Merely a” 

f tactics. Y’ see, we hadn’t any real evidence;and — 

pin’ to force his hand.” 

on grinned sombrely. “No apology necessary, old 

w you didn’t have your eye on me. When you 

ding me I saw it was only technique. Didn’t know 

u were after, but I followed your cues the best I 

ope I didn’t bungle the job.” 

Yo, no. You turned the trick.” 

id I?”? Arnesson frowned with deep perplexity. ‘‘But 

don’t understand is why he should have taken the 

e when he thought it was I you suspected.” 

at particular point we’ll never know,” said Vance. | 

e he feared the girl’s identification. Or he may have ~ 

n through my deception. Perhaps he suddenly revolted 

the idea of shouldering you with’the onus. . . . As he 

self said, no one knows what goes on in the human. 
during the last dark hour.” 

sson did not move. He was looking straight into 

$ eyes with penetrating shrewdness. “‘Oh, well,’ he 

; length; ‘“‘we’ll let it go at that... . Anyway, 


cerned. But there was another-revelation to 


was over. and it was over as far as thee p 


was, in a way, the most astounding of all the 
had been brought to light that day. 
Heath joined us at the District Atenas) $0 
lunch, for there were several delicate official mat 
discussed ; and later that afternoon Vance review: 
entire case, explaining many: of its obscure points. 
““Arnesson has already suggested the motive fo 
“insane crimes,” he began. “The professor knew tha 
position in the world of science was being usurped by 
younger man. His mind had begun to lose its force 
penetration; and he realized that his new’ book on atom 
structure was being made possible only through Arnes 
son’s help. A colossal hate grew up in him for his foste’ 
son; Arnesson became in his eyes a kind of monster who on 
he himself, like Frankenstein, had created, and who wai 
now rising to destroy him. And this intellectual enmit} 
was augmented by a primitive emotional jealousy. Fo 
ten years he had centred in Belle Dillard the accumulate¢ 
affection of a, life of solit’ry bachelorhood—she representei 
his one hold on every-day existence—and when he sav 
that Arnesson was likely to take her from him, his ee 
and resentment were doubled in intensity.” 
“The motive is understandable,” said Markham. Bt 
it does not explain the crimes.”’ 
“The motive acted as a spark to the dry powder of. hi 
pent-up emotions. In looking about for a means to destro 
Arnesson, he hit upon the diabolical jest of the Bisho: 
murders. These murders gave relief to his repressions 
they met his psychic need for violent expression; and a 
‘the same time they answered the dark question in hi 
mind how he could dispose of Arnesson and me Bell 
Dillard for himself.” 


~ 


ression. Nature was eemepaine A an outlet. And 


his inhibitions, but he was also venting his wrath 
st Arnesson, for Arnesson, d’ ye see, was to pay the 
lalty Such a revenge was more potent, and hence more 
ng, than the mere killing of the man would have 
—it was the great grim joke behind the lesser jokes 
ne - murders themselves. . . .- 
| a this fiendish scheme had one great dis- 
lvantage, though the professor did not see it. It laid the 
fair open to psychological analysis; and at the outset I 
as able to postulate a mathematician as the criminal 
t. The difficulty of naming the murderer lay in the 
, that nearly every possible suspect was a mathema- 
sian. The only one I knew to be innocent was Arnesson, 
- he was the only one who consistently maintained a 
chic balance—that is, who constantly discharged the 
otions arising from his protracted abstruse specula- 
ms. A general sadistic and cynical attitude that is vol- 
ily expressed, and a violent homicidal outburst, are 
wvchologically equivalent. Giving full rein to one’s 
ini¢cism as one goes along produces a normal outlet and 
iintains an emotional equilibrium. Cynical, scoffing men 
: always safe, for they are farthest removed from spo- 
lic physical outbreaks; whereas the man who’ represses 
sadism and accumulates his cynicism beneath a grave 
1 stoical exterior is always liable to dangerous fulmina- 
as. This is why I knew Arnesson was incapable of ‘the 
hop. murders and why I suggested your letting him 
p us with the investigation. As he admitted, he sus- 
ted the professor; and his request to assist us was, I be- 


. 3 | 


cot s Sind had tee through a a 


|. In ree the murders he was not only re- 
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lieve, actuated by a desire to keep posted | so that he 
better protect Belle Dillard and himself im case a 
picions should prove correct.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” acceded Markhanee 1 

‘where did Dillard get his fantastic ideas for the ao 

“The Mother-Goose motif was probably suggeste 
him when he heard Arnesson jestingly tell Robin to b 
ware of an arrow from Sperling’s bow. He saw in that re 
mark a means of venting his hatred against the man wh 
had made it; and he bided his time. The opportunity 
stage the crime came shortly after. When he saw Sperlin 
pass up the street that morning, he knew that Robin wai 
alone in the archery-room. So he went below, engage 
Robin in conversation, struck him over the head, drove 
shaft into his heart, and shoved him out on the range. H 

_ then wiped up the ‘blood, destroyed the cloth, posted hi 
notes at the corner, put one in the house letter-box, re 
turned to the library, and called up this office. One unfo 
seen factor cropped up, however :—Pyne was in Arnesson’ 
room when the professor said he went out on the balcony 
But no harm came of it, for though Pyne knew somethin 
/was amiss when he caught the professor lying, he ce 
tainly didn’t suspect the old gentleman of being a mu: 
derer. The crime was a decided success.” 

“Still and all,’’ put in Heath, “you guessed that Robi 
hadn’t been shot with a bow and arrow.” 

“Yes. I saw from the battered condition of the nock 
the arrow that it had been hammered into Robin’s bod: 
and I concluded therefore that the chap had been kille 
indoors, after having first been stunned with a blow on tk 
head. That was why I assumed that the bow had bee 
thrown to the range from the window,—I didn’t kno 
then that the professor was guilty. The bow of course wi 
never on the range.—But the evidence on which I base 
my deductions cannot be held as an error or oversight ¢ 
the professor’s part. As long as his Mother-Goose joke wi 
accomplished, the rest didn’t matter to him.” 


= 
a3 
oy 


ated his gout to attract sympathy and to shunt 
ossible suspicion from himself.’ e. 
d the suggestion for the Sprigg murder?” 4 
ter Robin’s death he may have deliberately looked 
‘for Mother-Goose material for another crime. In 
vent, Sprigg visited the house the Thursday night 
eding the shooting; and it was at that time, I imagine, 
at the idea was born. On the day chosen for the grue- 
me business he rose early and dressed, waited for Pyne’s 
cnock at half past seven, answered it, and then went to the 
»ark—probably through the archery-room and by way of 
he alley. Sprigg’s habit of taking daily morning walks 
nay have been casually mentioned by Arnesson, or even 
oy the lad himself.” 

“But how do you explain fhe tensor formula?”’ 

“The professor had heard Arnesson talking to Sprigg 
sbout it a few nights before; and I think he placed it under — 
lhe body to call attention—through association—to Arnes- 
on. Moreover, that particular formula subtly expressed 
he psychological impulse beneath the crimes. The 
Riemann-Christoffel tensor is a statement of the infinity 
ff space—the negation of infinitesimal human life on this 
arth; and subconsciously it no doubt satisfied the pro- 
assor’s perverted sense of humor, giving added homo- 
ieneity to his monstrous conception. The moment I saw it 
: sensed its sinister significance; and it substantiated my 


[ 1It was discovered later that the large weighted gold handle, 
ihich was nearly eight inches long, was loose and could be easily” 
moved from the stick. The handle weighed nearly two pounds 
id, as Vance had observed, constituted a highly efficient “black 
lek. ” Whether or not it had been loosened for the purpose to pile 
jwas put, is of course wholly a matter of conjecture. 


x 
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So 


n enormous se knob eae constructed as a < 
eapon.! Incidentally, I’m inclined to think he 
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theory that the Bishop murders were the acts of a math 
matician whose values had become abstract and inco: 
mensurable.”’ 
Vance paused to light another cigarette, and after a 
moment’s thoughtful silence continued. ““We come now to | 
the midnight visit to the Drukker house. That was a grim 
entr’acte forced on the murderer by the report of Mrs. 
Drukker’s scream. He feared the woman had seen Robin’s- 
body thrown to the range; and when, on the morning of : 
Sprigg’s murder, she had been in the yard and met him re- | 
turning from the kill, he was more worried than ever that 
she would put two and two together. No wonder he tried j 
to prevent our questioning her! And at the earliest op- 
portunity he attempted to silence her for all time. He took 
the key from Belle Dillard’s handbag before the theatre 
that night, and replaced it the next morning: He sent | 
Pyne and Beedle to bed early; and at half past ten Druk- 
ker complained of fatigue and went home. At midnight he | 
_ figured that the coast was clear for his grisly visit. His 
taking the black bishop as a symbolic signature to the con- | 
templated murder was probably suggested by the chess 
discussion between Pardee and Drukker. Then again, it 
was Arnesson’s chessman, and I even suspect him of telling 
us of the chess discussion to call attention to Arnesson’s” 
as set in case the black bishop should fall into our 
ands.” 


“Do you think he had any idea of involving Pardee at 
that time?” 
“Oh, no. He was genuinely surprised when Arnesson’s 
analysis of the Pardee-Rubinstein game revealed the fact 
that the bishop had long been Pardee’s nemesis. . . . And 
you were undoubtedly right about Pardee’s reaction to my 
_mention of the black bishop the next day. The poor chap 
thought I was deliberately ridiculing him as a result of his 
defeat at Rubinstein’s hands. . . .” Vance leaned over 
and tapped the ashes from his cigarette. ¢ 
“Too bad,” he murmured regretfully. “I owe him an 
apology, don’t y’ know.” He shrugged his shoulders 
# 


= 
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ightly, and, settling back in his chair, took up his nar- 
itive. “The professor got his idea for Drukker’ s murder 
om Mrs. Drukker herself. She expressed her imaginative 
ars to Belle Dillard, who repeated them at dinner that 
ight; and the plan took shape. There were no complica- 
ons to its execution. After dinner he went to the attic 
od typed the notes. Later:he suggested a walk to Druk- 
er, knowing Pardee wouldn’t remain long with Arnesson; 
ad when he saw Pardee on the bridle path he of course 
new Arnesson was alone. As soon as Pardee had walked 
way, he struck Drukker and tipped him over the wall. 
nmediately he took the little path to the Drive, crossed 
) 76th Street, and went to Drukker’s room, returning by 
1€ same route. The whole-episode couldn’t have occupied 
ore than ten minutes. Then he calmly walked past 
mery and went home with Drukker’s note-book under 
igscoat. 3.” 

“But why,” interposed Markham, “if you were sure 
iat Arnesson was innocent, did you make such a point of 
cating the key to the alley door? Only Arnesson could 
ave used the alley on the night of Drukker’s death. 
illard and Pardee both went out by the front door.” 

“T wasn’t interested in the key from the standpoint of 

messon’s guilt. But if the key was gone, d’ ye see, it 
ould have meant that some one had taken it in order to 
‘row suspicion on Arnesson. How simple it would have 
en for Arnesson to slip down the alley after Pardee had 
ine, cross the Drive to the little path and attack Drukker 
ter the professor had left him. ... And, Markham, 
at is what we were supposed to think. It was, in fact, the 
‘vious explanation of Drukker’s murder.” 
“What I can’t get through my head, though,’ com- 
ained Heath, “is why the old gent should have killed 
irdee. That didn’t throw any suspicion on Arnesson, and 
umade it look like Pardee was guilty and had got dis- 
‘sted and croaked himself.” 

“That spurious suicide, Sergeant, was the professor’s 
sst fantastic joke. It was at once ironical and contemp- 


s, dots; for all durin 
~ made for Aynesson’s destruc ion. An 
that we possessed a plausible culprit _ 
vantage.of relaxing our watchfulness 
guards to be removed from the house. Th 
imagine, was conceived rather spontaneously. ’ 
fessor invented some excuse to accompany Pardes > to 
-archery-room, where he had already closed. th 
and drawn the shades. Then, perhaps pom 
article in a magazine, he shot his unsuspecting 
through the temple, placed the gun in his bata ind 


ing to the library he set up the chasse to. give- - 
pression that Pardee had been Depots over the ble 

. bishop. . 
“But, as s1 say, this piece of grim grotesquerie 1 was 0 

a, side-issue. The Little-Miss-Muffet episode was to be 
dénouement;? and it was carefully planned so as to brin 

_ heavens crashing down on Arnesson. The professor was. 
the Drukker house the morning of the funeral when 
Madeleine Moffat brought the flowers for Humpty 
Dumpty; and he undoubtedly knew the child by name— 
she was Drukker’s favorite and had been to the house on 
numerous occasions. The Mother-Goose idea being’ now 
firmly implanted in his mind, like a homicidal obsession, 

_ he very naturally associated the name Moffat with Muffet. 
Indeed, it’s not unlikely that Drukker or Mrs. Drukke: 
had called the child ‘Little Miss Muffet’ in his presence. 
_ It was easy for him to attract her attention and summon 
_her to the mound by the wall yesterday afternoon. He 

_ probably told her that Humpty Dumpty wanted to see 
her; and she came with him eagerly, following him under 
the "trees by the bridle path, thence across the Drive, and 
through the alley between the apartment houses. No oné 
would have noticed them, for the Drive is teeming with 
children at that hour. Then last night he planted in us the 
seed of suspicion against Arnesson, believing that whety t 
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Little-Miss-Muffet notes reached the press we would look 
for the child and find her, dead from lack of air, in the 
Drukker house. . . . A clever, devilish plan!” 

~ “But did he expect us to search the attic of his own 
home?” 
~ “Oh, yes; but not until to-morrow. By then he ete 

have cleaned out the closet and put the typewriter in a 
more conspicuous place. And he would have removed the 
note-book, for there’s little doubt that he intended to ap- 
propriate Drukker’s quantum researches. But_we came a 
day too soon, and upset his calculations.” 

- Markham ‘smoked moodily for a time. ‘You say you 
were convinced of Dillard’s guilt last night when you re- 
membered the character of Bishop Arnesson. . . .” 

“Yes—oh, yes. That gave me the motive. At that mo- 
ment I realized that the professor’s object was to shoulder 
Arnesson with the guilt, and that the signature to the 
notes had been chosen for that purpose.” 

“He waited a long time before he called our attention to 
‘The Pretenders,’ ”’ commented Markham. 

-“The fact is, he didn’t expect to have to do it at all. He 
thought we’d discover the name for ourselves: But we were 
duller than he anticipated; and at last, in desperation, he 
sent for you and beat cleverly round the bush, accentu- 
ating ‘The Pretenders.’ ”’ 

Markham did not speak for several moments. He sat 
frowning reproachfully, his fingers tapping a tattoo on the 
olotter. ““Why,”’ he asked at length, “did you not tell us 
‘ast night that the professor and not Arnesson was the 
Bishop? You let us think 

“My dear Markham! What else could I do? In the first 
blace, you wouldn’t have believed me, and would most 
‘ikely have suggested another ocean trip, what? Further- 
nore, it was essential to let the professor think we sus- 
sected Arnesson. Otherwise, we’d have had no chance to 
joree the issue as we did. Subterfuge was our only hope; 
und I knew that if you and the Sergeant suspected him 
rou’d be sure to give the game away. As it was, you didn’t 
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have to dissemble; and lo! it all worked out beautifully.’ 
The Sergeant, I noticed, had, for the past half hour, 
- been regarding Vance from time to time with a look of | 
perplexed uncertainty; but for some reason he had seemed 
reluctant to give voice to his troubled thoughts. Now, 
however, he shifted his position uneasily and, taking his | 
cigar slowly from his mouth, asked a startling question. © 
“T ain’t complaining about your not putting us wise last 
night, Mr. Vance, but what I would like to know is: why, 
when you hopped up and pointed at that plate on the 
mantel, did you switch Arnesson’s and the old gent’s | 
~“glasses?”’ 
Vance sighed deeply and gave a hopeless wag of the — 
head. “‘I might have known that nothing could escape your” 
eagle eye, Sergeant.” 
Markham thrust himself forward over the desk, and | 
glared at Vance with angry bewilderment. ““What’s this!” 
he spluttered, his usual self-restraint deserting him. ‘‘You 
changed the glasses? You deliberatel a 
“Oh, I say!” pleaded Vance. “Let not your wrathful 
passions rise.’’ He turned to Heath with mock reproach. 
“Behold what you’ve got me in for, Sergeant.’’ 3! 
“This is no time for evasion.’’? Markham’s voice was 
cold and inexorable. “I want an explanation.” 
| Vance made a resigned gesture. 
_ “Oh, well. Attend. My idea, as I’ve explained to you, 
_ was to fall in with the professor’s plan and appear to sus- 
; pect Arnesson. This morning I purposely let him see that 
we had no evidence, and that, even if we arrested Arnes- 
son,fit was doubtful if we could hold him. I knew that, in” 
_ the circumstances, he would take some action—that he 
_ would try to meet the situation in some heroic way—for 
the sole object of the murders was to destroy Arnesson” 


utterly. That he would commit some overt act and give his 
hand away, I was confident. What it would be I didn’t 
know. But we’d be watching him closely. . . . Then the 
wine gave me an inspiration. Knowing he had eyanide in” 

| 


Aa 


o4 
ihe 


up the cae of ude a 
1 in his mind. He fell into the trap, and’ 
ison Arnesson and make it appear like! 
him surreptitiously empty a small phial of — 
uid into Arnesson’s glass at the sideboard when. 
the wine. My first intention was to halt the — 
and have the wine analyzed. We could have — 
ed him and found the phial, and I could have testi- _ 
acts that I saw him poison the wine. This evi-_ 


Ss, yes. Of course. I figured that a man should be 
-to drink the wine he pours for another.” 

‘You took the law in your own hands!”’ 

El ook it in my arms—it was helpless. . . . But don’t 


aBtice? D Do you give a mad dog his day in court? I felt no 
re compunction in aiding a monster like Dillard into the 
ber ond than I would have in crushing out a poisonous 
eptile in the act of striking.”’ 

| eBut. it was murder!”’ exclaimed Markham in horrified. 


“Oh, “doubtless,” ‘said Vance cheerfully. ‘“Yes—of — 
rse. Most reprehensible. ... I say, am I by any 
‘aan ce under arrest?”’ 
= 
i The “suicide” of ee Dillard terminated the fa- 
nous Bishop murder case, and automatically cleared Par- 
ee’s ‘reputation of all suspicion. The following year. 
ammesson and Belle Dillard were married quietly and 
ma for Norway, where they made their home. Arnesson 
vd accepted the chair of applied mathematics at the 
ty of Oslo; and it will’ be remembered that two 


ee suggestive of auc : 
dered if the architect was deli 
7 _ decoration. ‘ 
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“WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN?” 


The series of uncanny and apparently unrelated 
events in early April rudely interrupted Philo Vance’s 
translation of Menander and became a criminal mys- 
tery which threw the entire country into a state of 
gruesome excitement. At once it became known as 
the Bishop murder case. There was nothing ecclesi- - 
astical about that ‘ghoulish saturnalia of crime which 
set an entire community to reading the Mother Goose 
Melodies with fearful apprehension; no one of the 
name of Bishop was even remotely connected with 
those monstrous events; nevertheless, the word 
“‘Bishop’’ was appropriate, for it was an alias used 
for the grimmest of purposes, and eventually it led 
Vance to the almost incredible truth, thus ending one 
of the most ghastly multiple crimes in police history. 
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